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THE NEW PHADO. 


[THe following dialogues were written by the late GrorGe HENRY 
Lewes, towards the end of 1862. They had been originally intended 
to serve as introduction to a larger work he was then contemplating, 
with a view to a systematic exposition of his physiological and pyscho- 
logical researches. This work, however, he never executed ; and his mind 
having been diverted in other directions (his ‘ Life of Aristotle’ was at 
the time passing through the press), he did not complete even these intro- 
ductory dialogues, which in the meanwhile he had determined to separ- 
ate altogether from the larger contemplated work,—giving them the title of 


“The New Pheedo.”—Eb. B. M.] 


My first interview with Hyle 
made an epoch in my life. He left 
Oxford before I went there, and 
' probably would have been an utter 
stranger to me even had he retained 
his tutorship during the whole of 
my residence ; for he was not only 
one by nature exclusive and solli- 
tary,but he was known to hold opin- 
ions which kept men aloof from him 
in general society. He belonged to 
none of the parties at Oxford, and 
was shunned or neglected by them 
all. § A few stanch admirers and 
pupils spoke of him with deep re- 
spect ; but he was not a brilliant 
herétic, and he had no following. 
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I heard of him as a man of various 
accomplishments and perfect sin- 
cerity, who had unostentatiously 
given up very fine prospects, and 
had devoted himself to science. 
After quitting Oxford I occa- 
sionally heard of him,—sometimes 
from my friend Latouche, who 
loved to ediffer from him—some- 
times from another friend, who 
disliked his tendencies, and spoke 
of him .as a shallow materialist. 
Altogether, the impression I had 
formed of him was of one who 
might have many excellent quali- 
ties, but whom I would rather 
not become acquainted with. The 
L 
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taint of materialism was enough to 
keep me at a distance. 

And yet one summer evening, 
during the intense ennui of a sea- 
side visit, 1 was persuaded by La- 
touche to accompany him to Hyle’s 
lodgings. We found him seated at 
his microscope. The small room 
was littered with books, chemi- 
cals, and loose sheets of paper on 
which were drawings and notes. 
They covered the sofa, strewed the 
floor, and nestled in odd corners. 
In the bow of the window sat his 
incomparable wife—the one great 
passion and glory of his life. He 
was reading aloud when we arrived. 
But both she and he received us 
with a pleasant quiet cordiality, 
which at once set me at my ease. 
We spoke of Oxford, and of its 
studies, and the parties there ; and 
as we talked I felt my old prejudice 
against him rapidly disappearing. 
Instead of the hardness and coarse- 
ness which were associated in my 
mind with the conception of a 
materialist, I found, both in his 
aspect and accent, the peculiar 
characteristics of a lofty and serene 
spiritualism. Instead of a brutal 
antagonism, obtrusively defiant, of 
long-established conviction,I found 
a large sympathy and a tolerant 
flexibility,—noticeable in all minds 
earnestly bent on ascertaining the 
truth. We did not directly touch 
on any of the great questions of 
philosophy and religion ; yet, by 
indirect reflex indications—rapid 


lances which disclose long vistas—., 


was persuaded that his opinions 
on great subjects had been ma- 
ligned ; and that if, unhappily for 
him, the disease of our epoch had 
disturbed the health of his soul 
and made science an instrument of 
scepticism, this would only be a 
transition to a higher faith. 

It is impossible to analyse the 
complex sources of personal influ- 
ence, and I will not pretend to 
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say what it was m Hyle that 
charmed and subjugated me. All 
I can say is, that I was charmed, 
and that by the time tea was over 
we had grown spiritually intimate, 
and had ranged over a great 
surface of questions. Latouche, 
bringing me a collection of draw- 
ings of the nervous system of vari- 
ous animals, exclaimed— 

“Look at this, Guest. This is 
the sort of fiddling work over 
which Hyle wastes precious time, 
calling it psychological research. 
I see your,astonishment, but the 
fact is so.” 

Guest. If Mr Hyle does think 
so, I am sure he has excellent 
reasons ; though by your tone I 
gather either that you are banter. 
ing, or that you do not think the 
reasons valid. 

Hyle. Latouche, as I need not 
tell you, is an ingrained sceptiec, 
His mind is in a constant state of 
oscillation from one opinion to an- 
other, from one point of view to 
another. The consequence is, we 
never agree, because he never for 
long agrees with himself. 

Latouche. Go on! Give your 
picturesque imagination full scope, 
and having drawn a caricature 
proceed to prove that such a figure 
is ludicrous. That is the way with 
disputants. I shall appeal to Mrs 
Hyle. 

G. But what is your objection 
to these drawings ? 

H. He objects to what he scoft- 
ingly calls the “ creeping study of 
facts” in questions so awful 4 
those of the soul. The study 
seems to him a sort of profanation 
‘of the great mystery. The scalpel 
vulgarises psychology, he thinks. 

L. 1 do, and have never “oscil: 
lated ” on that point. 

H. ‘To me it has long appeared 
that the most reverent as well as 
the most rational attitude of mind, 
in this as in ail other questions, 8 
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a patient submission to whatever 
the facts disclose. The real pro- 
fanation of the mystery is a glib 
readiness in logical formulas, ar- 
ranging to its entire satisfaction 
what the soul must be, and pre- 
tending to an intimate familiarity 
with that which is declared to be 
a mystery. 

G. May not our friend consider 
that facts about the nervous sys- 
tem of animals, however useful in 
themselves, are a little too removed 
from the lofty questions of psy- 
chology, and in this sense justify 
his epithet of “ creeping study ” ? 

H. Thave long learned to dis- 
regard the warfare of epithets as 
no better than the yells with which 
savages seek to terrify their an- 
tagonists. Give me only the facts, 


and any one may brand them ashe 
pleases; he may scorn them as 
“creeping,” and applaud his own 
guesses as “ ee ge without pro- 


test from me. 
Wordsworth :— 


quietly quote 


“ Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we 
stoop 
Than when we soar.” 


L. Facts! facts! that is the 
. noisy cry of to-day. Every one, 
of course, has the highest respect 
for facts, but thinks that nobody 
else has got hold of them. Now, 
on the great psychological ques- 
tions, it is my belief that no one 
has got many facts—certainly not 
you, Hyle; nor on your method 
will you ever get them. 

G. Be serious, Latouche. I am 
very anxious to hear Mr Hyle 
expound his method in his own 
way. ' 

. Take care: he’ll unmask all 
' the batteries of science upon you 
—you'll get nothing but material- 
ism from him. 

H. If we are to discuss such 
subjects, let us avoid the mislead- 
ing epithets which rough-and-ready 
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disputants are too fond of employ- 
ing. I object to your disposing of 
my views as “materialism,” because 
that word connotes, as Mill would 
say, opinions I disapprove of, and 
thereby carries with it a false im- 
pression of my views. ‘There is 
too much in the writings and ‘say- 
ings of many writers grouped to- 
gether under the term materialists, 
both in spirit and particular con- 
clusions, that I disavow and think 
erroneous, for me to consent to 
hear myself classed with them, and 
not protest. You, Latouche, are 
an ardent theist ; yet, because 
you reject the orthodox doctrines 
of the church, you would by the 
undiscriminating vulgar be styled 
an “infidel”; you would sepadiinne 
such a term, because it connotes 
much more than the rejection of 
certain doctrines. Over and above 
this rejection, it connotes the up- 
holding of certain specific opinions 
which you do not hold. When, 
therefore, the term “infidel” is ap- 
plied to you by the ignorant, you 
simply regard it as the undiscrim- 
inating classification of ignorance ; 
when applied by an adversary, you 
regard it as a polemical brickbat ; 
from a friend who knew your 
opinion, you would regard it as an 
insult. I say the same with my 
“materialism.” I do not expect 
the vulgar to draw nice distinc- 
tions, and from them I can bear 
the term without a protest. It 
is otherwise from thinking men. 
While candidly avowing my total 
disbelief in any spirit as the nou- 
menon of consciousness, I hold my- 
self responsible only for my own 
opinions, and not for the opinions 
of all who may agree with me in 
this simple negation of spirit. 

G. It is eminently agreeable to 
me, Mr Hyle, to hear you thus 
emphatically repudiating the hate- 
ful doctrines of materialism, so dis- 
astrous in their consequences, 
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H. Pray do not misunderstand 
me. What I repudiate is not the 
hatefulness, but the errors of the 
opinions to which I allude. When- 
ever a materialist expresses opin- 
ions which I believe to be true, I 
join with him against the world. 
As for the disastrous consequences, 
.... IL simply disbelieve in them. 

G. What! can you consent to 
accept doctrines so repugnant to 
our best instincts, so destructive 
to the very basis of our moral and 
religious convictions? Can you 
consent to embrace a cold and 
cheerless creed which robs us of 
our faith in immortality? The 
feeling of every rightly constituted 
mind must revolt against such con- 
clusions, and in that revolt there is 
the evidence of their falsehood. 

H. What if Iwere to say and 
it would be true—that my. mind 
revolts against the opinions you 
have just expressed, and that my 
revolt is an evidence of their 
error? Familiar as I am with 
those phrases, I connot hear them 
without pain. It may be justifi- 
able in orators to enlist the feel- 
ings of the audience, and by them 
advance a cause; but in seekers 
of truth such arts are unworthy. 
Great is the scandal to philosophy 
that illustrious men should so often 
have permitted themselves to stig- 
matise a theory on the base ground 
of its being repugnant to their 
feelings, when all their energy 
should have been given to a de- 
struction of its evidence. The 
vulgar, of course, argue with their 
feelings ; the semi-cultivated do so, 
and take pride in doing so, giv- 
ing themselves an air of virtue 
in what is really a disloyalty to 
truth. But for truth-seekers to 
endeavour, by sophistications and 
declamations beside the question, 
to resist the plain conclusions of 
logic, is a scandal we should all 
deplore. Repugnant to the feel- 
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ings? Ah yes! Christianity was 
very repugnant to the feelings of 
Jews and Romans ; hence Golgotha 
and the nine persecutions. Galj- 
leo’s doctrine was repugnant to the 
feelings of pious -astronomers and 
cardinals. Geology was dreadful 

repugnant to Christians. Trut 

in its novelty is inevitably repug. 
nant to the feelings which have 
long clustered round the old error, 
Nor can any belief, wise or unwise, 
long continue without gathering 
round it many of our clinging feel. 
ings, which are hurt when an at- 
tempt is made to unwind them, 
All this I know, and this makes 
me tender of disturbing any rooted 
belief until I am assured not only 
that the belief is erroneous, but 
that it is injurious. Such hesita- 
tion, however, applies only to the 
promulgation of new views, not to 
their intellectual investigation. In 
the region of philosophy you admit 
that opinions are to be estimated 
by logic, not by sentiment ? 

G. Certainly : and yet I would 
have sentiment also obtain a can- 
did attention. It often warns us 
of a precipice at the end of our 

ath. 

H. It often imagines precipices. 
It can and does shriek out; “Don’t 
go that way; there is danger.” 
But having never been that way, 
it has only its terrors as evidence, 
Now you are well aware how little 
this kind of evidence is worth. 
Fear is a summary logician. Get 
up acry of “mad dog,” and the 
terrified mob never pauses to ascer- 
tain whether the dog is mad, but 
stones him at once. 

G. Do you then wholly diste- 
gard the warnings, vague though 


they may be, which in advance’ 


condemn certain opinions? Does 
not the mere fact of their contra 
diction to what you know is the 
truth, assure you that the new 
opinions have some lurking fallacy, 
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although you may not detect it 
otherwise than by this result ? 

H. When a new opinion con- 
tradicts established truth, one of 
two presumptions is legitimate— 
either the new opinion is errone- 
ous, or the contradiction is but 
apparent. In the first place, we 
must detect and demonstrate the 
error ; in the second, we must seek 
out the source of the seeming con- 
tradiction. 

I. Ah yes! this is easily said. 
Suppose, however, that we cannot 
detect the error, and suppose the 
contradiction is irreconcilable ? 

H. Even in this difficult case 
our course is plain. Allegiance to 
truth demands that we should ac- 
cept and hold fast to every opinion 
which is guaranteed by evidence, 
whether we can see the reconcilia- 
tion of contradictions or not. We 
know that no truth can in the 
nature of things really contradict 
another truth ; and we must leave 
it to happier minds or future gener- 
ations to connect and harmonise 
what now seems antagonistic. The 
utmost influence that should be 
allowed to any contradiction of 
established opinions is the pre- 
sumption that the novelty is erro- 
neous ; and this presumption will 
lead to rigid scrutiny. If, after 
all our scrutiny, the new opinion 
still carries with it an air of 
cogency not to be gainsaid, we 
are bound to accept it until it be 
logically disproved. Do but con- 
sider for a moment, and you will 
admit that it is pitiable weakness 
ina thinking man to reject—or 
even wish to reject—an opinion 
simply on the ground of its being 
repugnant to our feelings. Noone 
has had the courage to proclaim 
that the feelings are, or ought to 
be, the final arbiter in philosophy ; 
no one has proclaimed sentiment 
to be the organon of research. 

L. 1 don’t know that. At least 


I know that men daily act as if 
such proclamation had been made. 
They employ all the ingenuity of 
the sophist, and all the windy in- 
sincerity of the rhetorician, in try- 
ing to darken the evidence, and to 
dissuade hearers from listening to 
the evidence, on the avowed prin- 
ciple that the conclusions drawn 
from that evidence are detestable, 
and dangerous to established con- 
victions. Satisfied with their opin- 
ions, they don’t want them to be 
disturbed. The attempt to disturb 
them is resented as an injury ; and 
the disturber gets hard names, if 
not hard treatment, for his pains. 

Hf. Truth has no holiness for 
such men. They baptise their 
nursery prejudices with the name 
of instincts ; they call their doc- 
trines “noble” and “consoling,” 
and implore you not to doubt, lest 
you lose all consolation. They are 
orators, not truth-seekers. 

G. I admit this is a general’ 
weakness, and is found in men 
otherwise earnest and humble. 
Yet, without defending all the 
tactics of alarmed conservatism 
in the presence of insurgent novel- 
ties, I cannot but believe, and sup- 
pose you also believe, that there 
are opinions lofty in tone and 
consolatory in their consequences— 
capable, therefore, of elevating the 
moral and intellectual nature of 
man,—on which ground, if on no 
other, we should do our utmost to 
preserve them ; whereas there are 
opinions which have a grovelling 
and degrading tendency, so in- 
jurious to man’s higher develop- 
ment that.-we are called upon to 
crush them if possible. 

H. I admit it. But pray ob- 
serve that it is the trick of each 
party to employ what Bentham 
calls “ question-begging epithets,” 
and by them to impose on the un- 
wary. Each party praises itself 
and dispraises its adversary. Each 
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claims to benefit humanity ; and 
each is doubtless sincere. There 
are lofty opinions and grovelling 
opinions ; but no opinion ‘can be 
lofty which is false—no opinion 
ean be beneficial which is errone- 
ous—no opinion can be degrading 
which is true. 

G. Yet I cannot rid my mind 
of the conviction that a doctrine 
may be judged by its consequences 
—or at any rate, that the fact of its 
leading to certain false and hateful 
consequences is a warning of some 
error somewhere. 

I. A warning? yes; but is 
there not a singular laxity in the 
deduction of dangerous or absurd 
consequences? I find men daily 
resisting political or commercial 
changes on the ground of danger ; 
the new measure will lead to this 
and to that—and how horrible 
that would be! The unintimi- 
dated reformer pushes on, carries 
his measure, and we are obliged to 
confess that it doesn’t lead to any 
of those fatal consequences against 
which we had been warned. Chil- 
dren and savages are reckless of 
consequences; old women—of both 
sexes—think too much of them. 

G. You do not seriously pretend 
that foresight of consequences is 
not an important part of philos- 
ophy ? 

. I think Latouche means that 
in seeking truth we must not 
seek a foregone conclusion, nor 
swerve from our path lest it may 
lead to a marsh ; just as, in acting 
uprightly, we must not pause to 
ascertain whether the consequences 
of our action will be directly and 
immediately beneficial or hurtful 
tous. Fixing our mind on con- 
sequences, it may often seem to us 
that what is honest, what is just, 
may also be very disastrous, and 
that a slight deviation from the 
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direct path may lead us to a 
happier result. Fixing our minds 
on duty, such deviations are seen 
to be ignoble in themselves, and 
the sources of much scoundrelism, 
That men who see unpleasant con- 
sequences ahead should falter on 
the path of duty, is unhappily but 
too intelligible ; but how base ina 
philosopher to teach that such fal- 
tering is virtuous! In one who 
pretends to seek truth, to love it 
with all his soul, and who burns to 
teach it, how ignoble to urge men 
not to examine evidence, not to in. 
vestigate particular paths, because 
they lead to unpleasant and un. 
popular conclusions! I cannot 


express to you the deep disgust 
with which I heard that distin. 
guished charlatan, Victor Cousin, 
implore his audience not to believe 
in Condillac, because the doctrines 
of Condillac were inconsistent with 
liberty, as Cousin understood it. 


“ Messieurs,” he exclaimed, appeal- 
ing’to their patriotism, instead of 
to their reason, “vous aimez ar- 
demment la patrie. Sivous voulez 
la sauver embrassez nos belles doc- 
trines. La statute dela liberté n’a 
point lintérét pour base, et ce n’est 
pas 4 la philosophie de la sensation 
et d ses petites maximes qu’il ap 
partient de faire les grands pet- 

les.” This is the genuine accent 
of the rhetorician. Believe my 
doctrines, not because they are 
true, but because they are patri- 
otic, according to my views 0 
patriotism. Let us save our coun. 
try by a moral doctrine, and let us 
seek that doctrine in “cette phil 
osophie généruse, si honorable 
pour l’humanité, qui professant 
les plus nobles maximes les trouve 
dans notre nature, et qui nous 
appelle 4 ’honneur par la voix du 
bon sens.”' Here are question 
begging epithets! Is it not de 
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plorable ? Imagine an astronomer 
imploring his audience not to ac- 
cept the Copernico - Newtonian 
system because it abased the 
dignity of our earth, consequently 
of man, and because both religion 
and common-sense assure us that 
the earth is immovable—which 
is a doctrine “so honourable to 
humanity”! Imagine a chemist 
urging his pupils to embrace the 
more generous ideas of the al- 
chemists which gave man a greater 
power over the elements! Imagine 
a physiologist declaiming against 
the degrading tendencies of a 
theory which made life depend on 
the presence of certain proportions 
of nitrogen in the food, and of 
oxygen in the air! It would be 
too absurd for science: it is not 
too absurd for philosophy. In 
science men seek for ideas which 
are the true expressions of the 
facts: in philosophy they too 
often avow that they’ seek “ gen- 
erous” ideas which are “ honour- 
able to humanity.” 

G. Ihope you do not suppose 
that the inflated rhetorician whom 
- you have just instanced is a fair 


representative of modern philos-' 


py: 

. By no means. I should be 
sorry to compare the serious think- 
ers to such a brilliant but hollow 
professor. I take him, however, as 
an exaggeration of a very common 
tendency ; and I say, that so lon 
as we tolerate the principle of esti- 

‘mating doctrines by their conse- 
quences, so long as we admit feeling 
to be an arbiter in questions of 
intellect, these exaggerations, and 
worse, will be rife. 

G.I will not «defend every 
absurdity that may shelter itself 
under the principle, but I cannot 
entirely give up the principle. If 
I see a man building a magnificent 
house in a marsh, I am bound to 
warn him of the danger of malaria. 
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He does not rightly answer my 
objection by pointing out the solid- 
ity of the timbers, the excellence 
of the brickwork, and the admir- 
able architectural dispositions. I 
say, Don’t build there, because there 
is malaria all round, and your chil- 
dren will perish miserably. 

HZ. If your opinion of my house 
were delivered from the: medical 
point of view, it might be accept- 
able ; but if it were in answer to 
my request that you should pro- 
nounce on the solidity and con- 
venience of the architecture, it 
would be beside the point. 

G. Beside the point, but surely 
not beside the larger interests in- 
volved in your children’s health ? 
When a moralist points out the 
dangerous consequences of a doc- 
trine, is he not justified in dis- 
regarding the smaller for the 
larger interest ? 

. Your illustration is an apt 
one, yet I will venture to say that 
it meets my views equally well. 
The land is marshy round about 
my house? Very well: thankin 
you for the information, I soon 
to drain the land, not to knock 
down my house. Perhaps this bit 
of land, with ail its disadvantages, 
is the only solid bit of earth to be 
had ; and if I am to build at all, 
I must build there. What am I 
to do? Build well, and drain the 
marsh. I prefer this labour to 
erecting my house on a quicksand, 
simpl ) of its wide prospect 
and the broad sky above. 

I. Nay, you might meet him 
thus: “My dear sir, you vehe- 
mently assert that if I build on 
that spot my family will perish 
from malaria. Are you sure of 
that? I doubt the fact. I know ~ 
how you alarmists reason from 
your terrors. Prove to me first 
that malaria exists there, and then 
I will see if the marsh can’t be 
drained.” 
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G. We have been led away from 
the particular question into a de- 
bate on the general question. To 
return, let me ask you if you think 
it possible that the eur gre of 
materialism can be adopted with- 
out at the same time shaking 
the foundations of ethics and 
religion ? 

H, As a matter of fact, the 
answer simply is, that many good 
and pious men have been and are 
“ materialists,” as you would call 
them—that is to say, have not 
believed in any spirit inhabiting 
the body. As a matter of argu- 
ment, the answer simply is, that 
unless the foundations of ethics 
and religion rest on a theory of 
the soul, they cannot be disturbed 
by arefutation of the theory. You 
will not assert that ethics and re- 
ligion grew out of the hypothesis 
of man having within him a separ- 
able efitity, nor that they stand 
and fall with the evidence for such 
an entity ? 

G@. Assuredly not. Yet it seems 
to me that the spirituality of the 
soul is so intimately connected 
with all our most cherished doc- 
trines, that to disturb the one is 
to disturb the other. 

HT. They have grown into con- 
.nectign in later times; but the 
early Christians were all material- 
ists, which proves that the con- 
nection is incidental, not vital. 
Ethics and religion have their 
roots elsewhere, appeal to other 
data, are justified by other evi- 
dence. The first object of all in- 
vestigation is truth, and not the 
concurrence of one doctrine with 
another. Let the truths of the 
several sciences and philosophy be 
established, their concurrence must 
follow. But no truths can be 
established by our seeking only 
those opinions which flatter our 
convictions on other points. It is 
philosophical suicide to attempt 
the control of our search for truth 


by fears of the consequences to 
which any truth may lead. Re. 
member the emphatic words of 
John : dAnbeia dei xpooxvve Oedr. 

There was a brief silence. Mrs 
Hyle with womanly tact broke off 
the discussion when it was about 
to become disturbed by feeling, 
and proposed that we should stroll 
on the sands in the moonlight. 
We all gladly accepted ; and in a 
few minutes the long slow wash of 
the advancing tide stealthily crept 
up to our feet as we paced the firm 
sands, still conversing but no longer 
disputing, 

The calming influence of the 
scene was felt by all. Hyle was 
peculiarly impressive as, with his 
serene conviction and unaffected 
seriousness, he dwelt on the benef. 
icent influence of close and rev. 
erent ‘study of nature, which 
constantly kept alive the deép 
sense of mystery, yet as constantly 
fortified the mind with the sense 
of a living reality. He confessed 
to me that he had for many years 
relinquished metaphysical studies, 
because they appeared to him hope- 


less, and declared that in his old 


days of metaphysical speculation 
he had never felt the placid con- 
tentment and sweet resignation 
which accompanied the healthy 
activity of scientific research. 
There was something unsettling 
and feverish in metaphysics. Man’s 
arbitrary arrangement of the uni- 
verse according to the @ priori 
method was so opposed to the 
quiet acceptance of the facts as 
nature revealed them, and allowed 
the egotistic impulses so wide a 
scope. 

I could noteagree with him. I 
envied his serenity, and confessed 
that it was not mine, but could 
not agree with him that man’s 
personality had a more obtrusive 
interference in metaphysical than 
in scientific research. The living 
reality of mind, I said, was quite 
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as persuasive as the living reality 
of nature. Without saying so, 

was convinced that the blissful 
eace which had descended upon 
his soul was owing to the fact of 
life having given him one of its 
reatest blessings, a perfect love. 
Vith such a wife, metaphysics 


All the next day my thoughts 
were running on the conversation 
with Hyle. I blamed myself for 
not having properly sustained my 
own positions, for having omitted 
to bring forward arguments which 
would have met those he advanced ; 
but still I felt, that from some want 
of penetration on my part he had 
the best of the argument, although 
his views were essentially wrong. 
Istated this frankly to him in the 
course of the evening. Without 
pretending to answer his arguments 
respecting the impropriety of judg- 
ing opinions by their consequences, 
I was unable to accept them, to 
take them up into my conviction. 
Vaguely yet strongly I felt that 
profound truth, “ By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” 

Mrs H.Charles thoroughly agrees 
with you there. But he thinks that 
we are all too ready to assume that 
doctrines we disavow bear the fruits 
which we arbitrarily graft on them. 
He says that a bunch of grapes 
handed to us on porcelain would 
lose none of its flavour if handed 
on a cabbage-leaf, and that in gen- 
eral the dreaded consequences have 
no more necessary connection with 
the doctrine than the grapes with 
the cabbage-leaf. 

G. But all doctrines must lead 
to some consequences. The grapes 
grew on a vine. Now I cannot 
help thinking that the physical 
hypothesis of the soul carries with 
it very different consequences from 
the metaphysical hypothesis ; and 
that if, for example, we believe in 
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would have been to me what 
science was to him. 

On taking leave of them at their 
door, I gratefully accepted their 
invitation to join them on the 
morrow and renew our discussion. 
That night I slept but little. 


II. 


immortality, we must from that 
height pronounce the physical hy- 
pothesis false, because it saps the 
very foundation of our belief in 
immortality. 

Hf. You have chosen a strong 
case ; but let us look a little closer. 
You decide that the physical hy- 
pothesis is false because it leads 
to a false conclusion ; but does it 
necessarily. lead to that conclusion ? 
It may lead some minds there, but 
does it by logical necessity end 
there? Moreover, does the meta- 
physical hypothesis by logical ne- 
cessity lead to the conclusion of 
immortality ? 

G. To both questions I must 
answer Yes. 

H. To both questions I must 
answer No. You have said, as 
many have said before, that the 
physical hypothesis saps the foun- 
dations of our belief in immortality. 
But consider for a moment whether 
you ever thought that the founda- 
tions of your belief rested on any 
hypothesis of the soul—whether 
you ever meant that the doctrine 
was deduced from the metaphysical - 
hypothesis, even should it have 
been confirmed by such an hypo- 
thesis? Are they not wholly inde- 
pendent views? Do they not be- 
long to very different orders of con- 
ceptions? Is not the one a matter 
of faith and the other a specula- 
tion of philosophy which can neither 
take from nor add to the peculiar 
evidences of revelation ? 

I. This may silence Guest, but 
it does not answer me. All who 
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believe in revelation want no 
philosophical foundation for their 
hope in immortality ; though many 
of them, with unwise restlessness, 
are constantly quitting this secure 
‘stronghold, and trying to gain the 
auxiliary of philosophy. But for 
me, and thousands like me, the 
immortality of the soul is arigorous 
consequence of its immateriality. 

#7. I think that a fuller con- 
sideration will convince you that 
the doctrine of immortality is based 
on other grounds than a hypoth- 
esis as to the nature of the soul, 
and that on these grounds alone it 
is to be accepted or rejected. The 
Christian can have no higher 
authority than his Bible. The 
theist has nothing but his instinc- 
tive belief; and this surely does not 
involve any hypothesis, material or 
immaterial. With the Christian 
it is a dogma; with the theist a 
hope: With neither is it a matter 
of knowledge. - 

G. True. Yet the revealed 
Word may be confirmed by the 
teachings of philosophy ; and at 
any rate, every revealed truth dis- 
closes the falsity of every doctrine 
which opposes it. 

H. Excuse me if I again insist 
that on this point there is no op- 
position between revelation and 
materialism. As far as the Bible 
declares anything at all on the na- 
ture of the soul, it declares it to be 
material. 

G. Is this a paradox you are 
putting forth to test our w't ? 

H, Far from it. That it should 
for a moment sound paradoxical is 
owing to the fact that in modern 
times the physical hypothesis has 
been generally—by no means 
exclusively—held by men who re- 
jected the doctrine of immortality. 

hat there is no radical antagonism 
is seen in the fact of spiritualism 
being a modern hypothesis. Most 


of the early Christians were mate. 
rialists. It was not until the fourth 
century that spiritualism began to 
be-taught by the Church doctors, 
I cannot’ pretend to the theological 
erudition necessary to decide the 
meanings to be affixed to the 
exact words of Scripture, but it 
is enough for my argument that 
unhesitating believers in Scripture 
should for centuries have under. 
stood the soul to be corporeal. It 
is not needful to go as far as 
Priestley, who looks upon the in- 
troduction of spiritualism “as an 
introduction of heathenism which 
has greatly corrupted Christi- 
anity ;”’ and I am only called 
upon to point out that there is no 
necessary antagonism which should 
prevent the Christian from being a 
materialist. Let us assume for a 
moment that the physical hypo- 
thesis is true, it will not be proved 
untenable by any contradiction it 
may afford to Scripture.. Read 
Priestley’s fifth section, entitled, 
“ Advantages attending the system 
of Materialism, especially with re- 
spect to the doctrines of Revealed 
Religion.” 

G. Really you must excuse me 
if I say you have chosen a very 
unfortunate example. I am not 
directly acquainted with Priest- 
ley’s writings, but I know enough 
of him to know that he was very 
far from orthodox, if he was not 
absolutely an infidel. 

H. Like many other earnest re- 
formers, Priestley has been much 
calumniated. However, his cbar- 
acter is not here of importance, 
and I will not discuss it. You 
may rest assured that he was 4 
sincere believer in the Bible and 
in immortality. It was on tbat 
ground [ cited him. Since you 
demur, I will cite another and 
a quite unexceptionable writer— 
Isaac Taylor. In his ‘Physical 
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Theory of another Life,’ that acute 
and excellent man says that the 
immateriality of the soul should be 
treated as a merely philosophical 
speculation, and “unimportant to 
our Christian profession.” He 
examines the explicit teaching of 
St. Paul, “who speaks of the lay- 
ing down a body that is gross, 
or at least infirm, perishable, and 
ignoble, and the taking up a body 
that shall be potent, illustrious, 
and permanent. For aught we 
know, there may be a pure imma- 
teriality, or an absolute separation 
from matter ; and moreover, some 
such state of sheer incorporeity 
may perhaps await the human race 
in some stage of its progress to- 
wards its ultimate condition. But 
no abstraction of this kind is either 
affirmed or implied in the passage 
before us; nor does it enter St 
Paul’s argument even by so much 
as a passing allusion, or a solitary 


phrase thrown in to save a collat- 
eral truth.” 
LI. Guest is silent; I cannot be 


so. If you have made out a case 
for the Christian materialist who 
believes in immortality without 
respect to any hypothesis of the 
soul’s nature, you have not touched 
those who believe in immortality 
because they are convinced of im- 
materiality. Our position is this : 
Matter cannot think, ergo the 
thinking principle is immaterial. 
If it be immaterial, it will not van- 
ish when the material envelope 
disappears. This is clear, irresis- 
tible. Now look at the other side: 
If mind be only a function of the 
brain, it cannot persist after the 
brain is no more. The brain once 
decomposed, its elements scattered, 
and entering into the formation of 
new substance, how can its func- 
tion survive ? 

H,’.Excuse me, Latouche, if I 
say that this ancient argument is 
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vitiated by very surprising assump- 
tions. 

I. Very likely ; only, as I and 
others are quite blind to them, 
perhaps you will couch our eyes ? 

H. Assumption the first—“ Mat- 
ter cannot think.” In common 
with all philosophers, you confess 
an utter ignorance of what matter 
is, affirming that only its phenom- 
ena can be known; and yet you 
have no scruple in declaring that 
this matter, the nature of which is 
impenetrably hidden from you, can- 
not be this, cannot do the other. 
I call upon you to prove or show 
cause, why matter cannot exhibit 
the phenomena of thought. There 
can be no such proof. 

I. I think there can be and is 
abundant proof. 

H. It would be a great gain to 
philosophy if such proof were fur- 
nished. Assumption the second— 
“ An immaterial principlé must be 
immortal.” 

G. I cannot regard this as an 
assumption. 

I. Nor I; it follows as a rigor- 
ous deduction. Matter is mortal. 

HT, Question ? 

G. We apprehend your objec- 
tion; you would refer to the 
indestructibility of matter? But 
when matter is said to be mortal, 
all that is philosophically asserted 
is, that material bodies are com- 

osite and decomposable, whereas 
immaterial bodies are simple ard 
undecomposable. Is not that your 
meaning, Latouche ? 

L. Perfectly. The function, or 
force, of any composite body de- 
pendent on the co-operation of 
several elements, necessarily dis- 
appears with the disintegration of 
that body into its elements. But 
mind is the function of an inde- 
composable spirit: it will persist 
as long as the spirit persists. Will 
any one maintain the extravagant 
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proposition that elementary parti- 
cles of matter cannot be destroyed, 
but that elementary spirit can be 
destroyed ? 

H. You do not apprehend my 
objection. I question your as- 
sumption, because I found it issu- 
ing from total and avowed igno- 
rance. You admit that we can 
know nothing of spirit, and then 
proceed to affirm propositions 
which could only be justified by 
precise knowledge. Before we can 
affirm that spirit is necessarily 
immortal, we must know what 
spirit is. 

L. Not necessarily. The con- 
clusion may be a coerced convic- 
tion. Observe: the belief in im- 
mortality is instinctive. Whether 


philosophy can justify it or not, 
we must believe in the doctrine. 
Now I say that, starting from this 
certitude, if we attempt a rational 
justification, there can be no issue 


but in spiritualism; for it is a 
sheer impossibility to conceive the 
soul to persist after the body’s dis- 
integration, if the soul be nothing 
more than a function of the living 
body. You cannot have a disem- 
bodied function, any more than 
you can have locomotion without 
locomotives. 

Mrs H. May I venture to sug- 
gest that the discussion is turning 
—as usual—upon a misunderstand- 
ing? We all believe in immortal- 
ity. Charles also believes it in his 
way, though his idea of it is rather 
that of a persistent influence than 
of a persistent existence. The ques- 
tion now is, not whether the be- 
lief be justifiable, but whether an 
ampler ground of assurance can 
be found in the bypothesis of the 
soul adopted by the immaterialists ? 
To this Mr Latouche replies it can. 
Charles thinks that, inasmuch as 
we are in fatal ignorance of what 
matter is and what spirit is, we 
can draw no assurance from either 
hypothesis; and that—as far as 
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the doctrine of immortality is con- 
cerned—it is supremely indifferent 
which hypothesis be adopted. 

I. Then why does he care so 
much for his physical hypothesis ? 

HI care for it, in the first place, 
because it is the only one T can 
distinctly conceive; and in the 
second place, because it enables me 
to study psychology on that method 
which alone has been fruitful in 
results in other sciences. 

I. Viola son grand mot laché! 
You see, Guest, how we have come 
round to our starting-point of yes- 
terday, and how Hyle justifies his 
interest in poking about the ner- 
vous system of animals, which is 
to enlighten him on _ psychology. 
As if there could be a science of 
the soul ! 

G. Do you doubt it ? 

IL. Greatly, profoundly, unhesi- 
tatingly! I have-had too many 
headaches over bulky treatises not 
to know that many worthy, (and 
misty) men imagine that sucha 
science is not only possible, but is 
to be found completed in their 
octavos. Would you have my 
definition of this science? It is, 
a dense mist which vaporously fills 
the compartments of a termin- 
ology. 

G. Be serious. 

LI. Well, then—there will bea 
science of psychology when the 
eye can see itself. 

HT, You might as well say, 
“ There will be a science of vision 
when the eye can see itself.” We 
may admit that the soul cannot 
know itself except through its 
phenomena, but it can have no . 
other knowledge of matter; and 
the great question now urging 
itself on attention is, whether we 
cannot have a science of mental 
phenomena studied on the same 
general method, and subject to the 
same criteria, as all other sciences 
of phenomena ? 

G. I venture to go further, and 
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to declare that, so far from assent- 
ing to the almost universal verdict 
of philosophers respecting our in- 
ability to know we of the 
nature of the soul, I believe they 
have been too precipitate. It is 
clear to me that a// our knowledge 
is not purely phenomenal, but, on 
«the contrary, that we know the 
soul directly and as a noumenon. 
LI. This is a daring affirma- 
tion ! 
H. You interest me extremely. 
If you can show any grounds for 
the belief that the nature of the 
soul is accessible, you open a new 
. field of research. 
I. Look at your husband, Mrs 
Hyle. How he pricks up his ears 
at the first sound of a paradox ! 


Guest gravely informs him that he’ 


is going to show how a man can 
jump so high as to leave his skin 
on the ground, and with equal 
gravity Hyle prepares to see the 
feat performed without jugglery. 
In spite of the admitted axiom 
that knowledge is in its essence 
phenomenal,— limited to pheno- 
mena,—these two are about to 
inquire how things can be known 
per se. 
Mrs H. 


Why should you not 
listen gravely to a grave argu- 
ment ? 

I. Oh, I will be as grave asa 


parrot, if you wish it. I will look 
on while Guest attempts to com- 

ress the fog into a solid, though 

know beforehand that the utmost 
he can wring from it is a little 
dirty water, useless to man or 
beast. 

Hf. As the discussion must pen- 
etrate to the very foundations of 
knowledge, and will therefore oc- 
cupy some time, I shall propose 
that we first have tea. 

- I. By all means ; and,Mrs Hyle, 
if you could quietly flavour my 


cup with a little brandy, it might 


fortify me for the coming trial. 
During tea, Latouche rammaged 
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amid the books scattered about, 
and slowly collected a small stock, 
which he placed beside him. When 
the tea-things were removed, Mrs 
Hyle took up her needlework, and 
Hyle produced a box of cigars. 
“ Fe fumo dare... Guestem!” said 
Latouche, as he bit the end off 
his cigar. “Now, I’m all atten- 
tion.” 

Hf. The various theories accept- 
ed among psychologists are all 
determined by one of two assump- 
tions, not always distinctly avowed. 
The first of these assumptions is, 
that the soul-and its phenomena 
are removed from the criteria of 
physical inquiry by their essential 
difference from physical objects ; 
in other words, that the soul is in 
its essence a different noumenon 
from the noumena which underlie 
material phenomena. The alter- 
native assumption directly reverses 
this, and affirms that the various 
phenomena grouped together as 
psychical, are indeed different from 
the phenomena grouped as physical; - 
but this difference 1s only pheno- 
menal, without any radical nou- 
menal distinction. 

I. There is athird assumption, 
if you please, and one which evades 
the difficulties of both the oth ers 
It is this: the soul is*in truth dis 
tinct as an essence, and its phe no 
mena are essentially distinguished- 
from all and every physical phe- 
nomena; but, inasmuch as it is 
conjoined with a physical body, and 
manifests itself only through bod- 
ily organs, we must relinquish the 
quest of what it 7s, and study only 
its manifestations. 

G. Thisseem to me reducing 
the soul to a mere postulate. It 
is materialism with a spiritualistic 
preface. 

H. it hampers physiological re- 
search with the clog of a gratuitous 
and unknowable entity,which must 
either be set aside because practi- 
cally inoperative, or if included as 
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an operative factor, must be a dis- 
turbing element wholly incalcu- 
lable in its modus operandi. As 
Mr Guest remarks, the assumption 
is materialism with a spiritualistic 
preface, and a preface is not a 
book. 

I. You are both wrong. Do 
you not see that it is a compro- 
mise between two extreme opinions 
neither of which is consistently 
tenable by itself ? 

H. A compromise, perhaps, and 
like most compromises, a mixture 
of illogicality and flattery. 

L. Whom does it flatter ? 

H. The timid, inducing them to 
rield their frontiers to save the 
Lincs and the politic, induc- 
ing them to waive their pretensions 
to the kingdom till they have se-* 
cured the frontiers. . All compro- 
mises are opprobrious in science. 

ZI. Very well; reject my com- 
promise—which, please to observe, 
is the reigning doctrine—and I 
reject both your assumptions as 
untenable. 

G. Lagree with Mr Hyle that 
there are only two logical posi- 
tions, but they both seem to me 
to rest on an anterior assumption. 
It will be impossible to decide on 
the truth of either, so long as we 
permit the®*pestilential fog now 
overhanging the subject—— 

I. Guest declaiming against 
fogs—a sight to be seen! 

G. Lallude to the metaphysical 
doubts respecting the nature of 
knowledge. There is a unanimity 
in error which is surprising, dis- 
tressing. In all the schools, we 
hear a chorus—sometimes despair- 
ing, sometimes jubilant—with the 
unvarying burden of “all knowl- 
edge limited to phenomena.” Differ 
as they may on a thousand points, 
they all agree in this, that we can- 
not know matter in étse/7, but only 
in its appearances to us; we can- 
not know mind in itself, but only 
its manifestations. 


ZI. As true as Euclid! 

G. As questionable as Pyrrho! 

H. You interest me by the doubt. 

G. Let us first ask, how is know- 
ledge possible ? 

. Nay, let us rather ask, how 
is certitude in knowledge to be 
ascertained ? 

G. Its basis must obviously be 
consciousness. We are compelled 
to acknowledge the validity of the 
test of consciousness. Whatever 
else we may doubt, it is impossible 
to doubt that. Therefore—— 

LL. Not too fast! Don’t run on 
from one position to another before 
the last is secured. I am not pre. 


pared to admit the unimpeachable 


veracity of consciousness. 

G. You are not ? 

I. For the best of all reason 
—I very often find it unequivo- 
cally erroneous in its affirmations, 

G. And pray, what is it which 
affirms the error? To prove the 
mendacity of consciousness, you 
must invoke the aid of the very 
consciousness you declare untrust- 
worthy. . 

I. Yes, yes; I know the logical 
legerdemain by which philosophers 
bewilder us. But just as a puzzled 
spectator is unable to say how the 
conjuror makes it appear that a 
rabbit turns into a purse, yet in 
spite of his puzzlement is doggedly 
convinced that the rabbit remains 
a rabbit—so, in the face of all the 
metaphysicians,I remain convinced 
that consciousness is very falla- 
cious, and I often find its testi- 
mony false. 

H. Let us attempt a_reconcilia- 
tion by giving more precision to 
our terms. When Mr Guest says 
that the principle of certitude 
must be drawn from consciousness, 
we cannot demur. It is saying, in 
other words, that if there isa prin- 
ciple of certitude in knowledge, it 
must be in the knowing mind. 

I. Which I take to be a very 
unfructifying truism. - 
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H. But we cannot maintain that 
al] the ideas or testimonies to be 
found in consciousness are true ; 
and the principle of certitude must 
be one which discriminates the true 
from the false. The great source 
of disputes is the careless con- 
fusion of two very different kinds 
of certitude. There is, first, the 
certitude of sensation, which is rig- 
orously confined to individual con- 
sciousness—as when I affirm that 
a peculiar substance. is sweet to 
my taste, although to another's it 
may be bitter. All such affirma- 
tions are irresistible. When I am 
conscious of cold, or when I see an 
orange, it is quite possible that, 
measured by a thermometer instead 
of my feelings, the external tem- 

erature may indicate heat, and 
that the orange which I see exists 
only in my hallucination ; but in 
these cases the affirmations of con- 
sciousness are strictly true—it is 
the inferences respecting external 
The 


objects which are erroneous. 
certitude of corroboration is another 
criterion extending beyond that of 


simple consciousness. The infer- 
ence is one respecting the corre- 
spondence between internal and 
external facts, between the changes 
in consciousness and the causes of 
those changes. Here consciousness 
deserts us. We must seek another 
basis. 
In the consensus of other minds— 
in the corroborating consciousness 
of our race. 

G. Do you admit, then, the ex- 
istence of an impersonal reason 
controlling and correcting the defi- 
ciencies of individual minds ? 

H, Yesand no. I admit it as 
an abstraction, otherwise I should 
deny that there was a logic. But 
this impersonal reason is only the 
collective name for that corrobora- 
tion of individual consciousness just 
alluded to. The distinction be- 
tween an opinion and a certainty 
arises from the corroboration in 
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the one case being partial, in the 
other universal. When I affirm 
that this fruit is sweet to me, I 
affirm an absolute truth ; when I 
affirm that it is sweet to all healthy 
palates, I do so because the corrob- 
orating affirmations of millions of 
healthy beings assure me that the 
correspondence between the change 
in my consciousness and the exter- 
nal cause of that change is not a 
correspondence limited to my indi- 
vidual organism, but is one equally 
related to all human organisms. In 
this consensus lies the degree of 
certitude. We gee this illustrated 
in daily life. If I have any doubt 
respecting the reality of an inferred 
cause of my sensation (I never 
doubt the reality of my sensation 
itself), I appeal to a bystander to 
know whether the external object 
affects him ir the same way. 
Should he and others assure me 
that 1am mistaken in my infer- 
ence, and that what I take to be 
a robber levelling a pistol is really 
only a leafless tree, I acquiesce. 
In the same way, if I have formed 
a chain of inferences—that is, a 
theory—to account for some physi- 
cal or moral phenomenon, I appeal 
to others for their corroboration. 
Should they fail to see the con- 
nected chain of truths as I see 
them, it is a proof either that I 
have misinterpreted some of the 
evidence, or that I have failed to 
present it in such an order before 
them that they also must see it as 
Ido. I may be firmly convinced 
that I have seized a great truth, 
even though none agree with me ; 
but this is because I am convinced 
that if the evidence could be placed 
before them as it is before me, 
they too would see as I see. This 
conviction is often as great a de- 
lusion as that which exists in hal- 
lucinations of sense. 

I. Then, according to you, vox 
populi, vow veritatis ? 

HH, Undoubtedly, in all questions 
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wherein the gopulus has a legiti- 
mate claim to be heard. The mo- 
ment I step beyond the affirmation 
of my own consciousness, and assert 
that not only do I feel, but also 
know the cause of the feeling, not 
only has a change taken place 
within me, but r can assign its 
correspondence with some external 
fact : the moment I take this step, 
I have lost my secure ground of 
individual consciousness, and must 
rely on that of others. If they 
likewise affirm what I affirm, I am 
assured that there is a very high 
degree of probability (in ‘many 
cases amounting to _ irresistible 
certainty) that the asserted cor- 
respondence exists. 

r I have heard you often say 
that the criterion of truth was the 
impossibility of steadily conceiving 
its negative. “ 

H. I say so sti'l. Why do you 
rely on the truth of your present 
sensations, except that it is impos- 
sible for you steadily to conceive 
those sensations to be now other 
than they are? 

LI. And yet you rest certi- 
tude upon the corroboration of 
others. When all mankind be- 
lieved that the sun moved round 
the earth, there was ample con- 
sensus, according to your argu- 
ment, for absolute certitude ; yet 
we know that mankind was in 
error. 

H. There was ample consensus, 
and there was certitude. In what 
respect has modern discovery, while 
proving the error, invalidated the 
testimony of consciousness ? . Men 
affirmed that the sun moved round 
the earth : they were as certain of 
it as they could be of any complex 
series of external relations removed 
from direct appreciation. Closely 
examined,their affirmation amount- 
ed to this only: the sun seems to 
move round the earth, and it seems 
so to all men. This is a certainty 
which no improvements in science 
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can shake. No sooner was a doubt 
started respecting the accuracy of 
the inference, no sooner were other 
facts of seeming found to be in- 
compatible with this inference, no 
sooner had a new interpretation of 
all the facts of seeming been placed 
before the meditative mind, than 
anew certitude of inference was 
substituted for the old, but the 
old certitude of affirmation remain. 
ed. It was impossible to steadily 
conceive the negation of the pro. 
position : “ The sun appears to re- 
volve round the earth.” But it was 
possible very steadily and distinctly 
to conceive the negation of the 
proposition : “The sun does revolve 
round the earth.” 

G. Is there in your views any 
thing opposed to my position of 
the necessary veracity of conscious. 
ness. 

H. Not if we define it more rig- 
orously. The opposition between 
you and Latouche is, that you too 
absolutely affirm the veracity of 
consciousness without specifying 
the principle of certitude, and he 
too restrictedly affirms the falla- 
ciousness of consciousness without 
recognising a principle of certi- 
tude. 

I. And that principle is ? 

H. The principle of the coercive 
positive, which not only affirms, 
but permits of no negative being 
steadily and distinctly conceived. 
Every logical act is the predication 
that something is—this is positive; 
it is coercive—i, e., forces itself on 
the mind as true—when it admits 
of no contradiction. Whenl feel, 
it is impossible for me to conceive 
that I am not feeling; when I 
have multiplied two by two, it Is 
impossible for me to conceive the 
product as different from four; 
when I have once distinctly con- 
ceived two parallel lines, it is im- 
possible for me to conceive that, 
so long as they continue parallel, 
they should ever meet; when I 
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have ascertained the relations of 
an acid to a base, it is impossible 
for me to conceive that, under pre- 
cisely similar conditions, the union 
of acid and base will not always 
beasalt. And so on throughout 
the range of knowledge we find 
that all truths, the most abstract 
no less than the most concrete, rest 
on this principle of the coercive 
positive, and that an opinion has 
in it a nearer approach to certainty 
in proportion to the difficulty of 
steadily representing its negative 
to our minds—it becomes absolute- 
ly certain only with the absolute 
inconceivability of its negation. 

G. I fully admit what you say, 
but cannot at present see where 
begins our point of divergence. 

H. It begins ‘with the passage 
from the sphere of Knowing to the 
sphere of being. 

ZL. Mrs Hyle, do you hear him ? 
Your husband is actually becom- 
ing transcendental. He will be 
Low Church next ! 

Mrs H. Charles won’t be fright- 
ened away from an opinion by any 
epithet. You must attack his logic 
if you wish to arouse his fears. 

H. My meaning is simple. In 
all knowledge whatever, there is 
reduction of the relations known to 
elements of consciousness. Whether 
we assume that external objects and 
their relations are known mediately 
or immediately—per ideas or per 
se—the final condition of all pos- 
sible knowledge is a state of con- 
sciousness. 

G. Agreed. 

H. But thus far consciousness 
only discloses its own states. It 
afirms what is its state; but it 
says little or nothing of existences 
beyond it, except that they corre- 
spond with its changes, are direct- 
ly related to them. Whenever we 
frame propositions respecting the 
external order, it is obvious that 
We are only combining the ele- 
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ments of our consciousness, and 
transferring them to the outer 
world ; we infer that the external’ 
order corresponds with the internal 
order—that the relations disclosed 
between objects and ourselves are 
revelations of the nature of the 
objects per se, unrelated to us. In 
one word, seeing that we can onl 
know not-self, through the modi- 
fications of self, is there any valid 
ground for believing that the ex- 
ternal world corresponds with our 
conception of it ? 

LI. None whatever. 

G. None. 

HZ. Well, I think there is valid 
ground. 

I. And it is? 

H. The fact that we do believe 
it, and cannot help believing it. 

LI. Oh! oh! I give up all sus- 
picion of your transcendentalism 
after that. 

G. Probably I form a very im- 
perfect conception of your views ; 
but it seems to me that if, as we 
are agreed, the principle of certi- 
tude must be restricted :to the 
direct affirmation of consciousness, 
and if, as we are also agreed, the 
external world can onl he known 
to us through its modification of 
our conscicusness, then two con- 
clusions seem rigorously to fol- 
low. First, that the clear affirma- 
tions of consciousness are abso- 
lutely true: second, that our 
knowledge of objects is not the 
knowledge of noumena—of things 
as they are ; but of phenomena—of 
things as they affect us. Are we 
thus far agreed ? 

TL. Quite. 

H. Not quite. Ishould be sorry 
to interrupt you, beyond recalling 
the distinction between an affirma- 
tion of consciousness whieh may or 
may not be true, and an affirma- 
tion which must be accepted as 
true—the positive of which the 
negative is inconceivable. 

M 
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ZI. That distinction is surely 
implied in Guest’s phfase (bor- 
rowed from Descartes) “clear af- 
firmations.” 

HZ. It was the remembrance of 
the many errors into which Des- 
cartes and his followers were led 
by the assumption of all clear ideas 
being necessarily true, which made 
me at the outset venture to qualify 
it. However, if Mr Guest will 
kindly proceed. 

G. Consciousness in affirming its 
own existence—cogito, ergo sum— 
necessarily affirms the correlative 
existence of an external world. 
In the cognition of self there is 
a recognition of not-self. In the 
consciousness of a change, some 
cause of that change is implied : 
the fact of a sensation brings with 
it the necessity for some object 
which determines the sensation. 

I. But although consciousness 
of self implies a not-self from which 
it is discriminated, it does not 
imply any knowledge of what the 
not self is. 

G. True. We know the mani- 
Jfestations of an outer existence ; 
we cannot know what underlies 
those manifestations. To know 
this per se, we must of course know 
it unrelated to ourselves, which is 
clearly impossible. As Kant says, 
“The conception of a noumenon is 
simply a limitary notion.— Grenz- 
begriff.” 

LI. IT agree entirely ; but my po- 
sition as sceptic forces me to point 
out the uncomfortable conclusions 
to which this philosophy leads. 
While by the law of thought we 
are compelled to believe that the 
phenomena we know are manifes- 
tations of something which exists, 
by the same law we are compelled 
to avow that this something—this 
noumenon—cannot be known, and 
therefore for vs does not exist ; 
it is only the manifestations that 
exist for us. 

H. I wish to enter my protest 
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in passing. I will not at present 
enter upon the grounds of my pro- 
test ; they may be disclosed here. 
after. Enough if I now say that 
if, as philosophers are agreed, ideas 
are representative, it follows that 
they represent reality, and that the 
order in the relations both of ¢o. 
existence and succession which the 
mind of man discovers, is not a 
mere figment of his, but a Jinding, 
and it exists where it is found, 

LI. This may have some pro. 
found meaning ; but frankly, I can. 
not understand it. Nothing seems 
more satisfactory to me than the 
arguments by which philosophers 

rove that we clothe the object 

nown in the colors of the know- 
ing mind. We steep it in con- 
sciousness, and it comes out dyed 
with our colours. In short, all 
knowledge is a state of conscious. 
ness, all certainty a state of con- 
sciousness ; the whole universe is 
nothing but panoramic modes of 
our Ego, and idealism is the thin 
and shadowy refuge of philosophy. 

G. By no means. 

I. By all means. There is noes- 
cape—except in scepticism, whither 
I retire. What is Matter? The 
schools tell us—that they cannot 
tell us. What do we know of it? 
We know that it is solid, extended, 
coloured, and so forth ; but these 
are not the several modes in which 
matter exists, they are the several 
modifications of our consviousness. 
All we know is limited to changes 
in our consciousness ; and the un- 
known, unknowable cause of these 
changes we call Matter. And 
what do we know of Mind? Again 
it is simply the states of our con- 
sciousness. We know mind under 
the phenomena of feeling, willing, 
desiring, thinking ; but that whi 
feels, wills, desires, thinks, we cal- 
not know. 

G. Denied. 

I. Deny it as loudly as you 
please, the fact remains. Althou 
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compelled to believe in the exist- 
ence of a something which mani- 
fests itself to us in mental pheno- 
mena, we can only know the mani- 
festations. As Sir William Hamil- 
ton puts it, in the passage I have 
marked here, “ Mind and matter, 
as known and knowable, are only 
two different series of phenomena 
or qualities ; mind and matter, as 
unknown or unknowable, are the 
two substances in which these two 
different series of phenomena or 
qualities are supposed to inhere.”? 

H. Allow me, Latouche, for one 
moment to call your attention once 
more to the contradiction into 
which you and many eminent 
philosophers have fallen. You 


start with the ‘axiom that matter 
and mind are both equally and 
inevitably unknown, unknowable. 
In the next breath we find you 
establishing another axiom—that 
mind is essentially different from 


matter. How do you know this ? 
How can you pretend to predicate 
the qualities of an unknowable 
substance ? 

IL. I have an answer ready here 
in Hamilton’s pages. “The exist- 
ence of an unknown substance,” 
he says, “is only an inference we 
are compelled to make from the 
existence of known phenomena ; 
and the distinction of two sub- 
stances is only inferred from the 
incompatibility of the two series of 
phenomena to inhere in one.” 

H, And this answer satisfies 

ou? 

L. Perfectly. 
descry the flaw ? 

H. In the assumption of incom- 
‘patibility. This acute thinker 
actually implies that a substance 
which he admits to be necessaril 
unknowable, is nevertheless so well 
known that he can decide what 
does and what does not belong to it. 
Surely, before we can decide what 
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is and what is not compatible with 
the nature of a substance, we must 
know something of that nature? 

I. Well, yes—I give up Hamil- 
ton; but I return to the charge, 
and say that, granting the exist- 
ence of some reality which under- 
lies the phenomena of mind and 
matter, we have no possible know- 
ledge of it. Now I understand 
you, Hyle, to say that we have 
some knowledge of matter over 
and above its manifestations ; and 
you, Guest, to say that we have 
some knowledge of mind. 

G. I assert that we have the 
unequivocal attestation of con- 
sciousness for the belief in the 
reality of mind and in its essential 
distinction from matter. But it is 
true that many writers have singu- 
larly misinterpreted this testimony. 
Although the primary declaration 
is of a self distinguished from not- 
self—and thus both existences are 
affirmed and distinguished—yet our 
knowledge of the two rests on dif- 
ferent bases. 

L. Disclose them. 

G. We know self directly, abso- 
lutely. Thenot-self is known only 
by implication, indirectly, relative- 
ly; it is an inference from an affirma- 
tion of consciousness, not the direct 
affirmation itself. When the ideal- 
ist denies the existence of an ex- 
ternal world, he contradicts the 
clear attestation of consciousness, 
which declares the existence of 
not-self in its affirmation of self. 
When the realist declares any- 
thing beyond this, and assumes 
that we can know more of the not- 
self than the changes it produces 
in consciousness, he confounds in- 
ference with knowledge. 

I. For the life of me I cannot 
see how, on your principles, scep- 
ticism is escaped. 

G. There is no danger so long 
as we uphold the direct noumenal 
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knowledge of self, as distinguished cause. Something of this corro. 
from the indirect phenomenal boration is attained when I find 
knowledge of not-self. mathematical laws applied to the 
LI. Ay, but how prove this? explanation of physical phenomena, 
G. The soul knows ttself as it Iam assured that there must be 
exists ; it knows the external world realities of time and space, when I 
as that world exists in relation toit. find the nicest calculations of astro. 
Consciousness affirms self, and con- nomical events founded on such 
Jirms not-self. But I will notnow realities. It does not follow that 
enter upon the exposition of views I should know what time and space 
which would carry us deepintothe are, nor what force is, nor what 
night. Perhaps on some future substance is. Enough if I know 
occasion I may task your patience that they exist as realities—that 
and good-nature. Meanwhile, I the relations I have discovered 
should so much like to hear Mr among them are representatives of 
Hyle expound his novel concep- their actual relations. 
tions relating to our knowledge of L. Come along, Guest ; I shall 
the external noumenon. get no sleep to-night if I allow my 
H. That also would, I fear, lead brain to set working on problems 
us deep into the night, and would so abstruse as these ! 
sam! not be worth the candle. G. Nay, I would willingly forego 
riefly, however, I may say that, sleep to hear Mr Hyle continue. . 
just as'‘we are compelled to believe LZ. Nonsense! he’ll only muddle 
in the existence of an external your wits. Stick another cigar in 
reality as the objective cause of _— mouth, and come along. Am 
our subjective states, so we are I not right, Mrs Hyle? Won’tit 
compelled to believe that all those be best for all of us to stop the 
fundamental relations which we discussion here? Guest is insati- 
discover among phenomena, and able ; but if you will ask us to tea 
which form the bases of our science, to-morrow, we shall be much better 
have a corresponding reality in the prepared. 
nature of things. Theprincipleof | Mrs H. Come by all means, to- 
certitude assists us here. I know morrow; but you need not hurry 
that a sensation has some external away just yet. 
cause, because the corroborating LL. i will stay twenty minutes 
testimonies of thousands assure me longer, on the understanding that 
that they likewise have the sen- not another word of metaphysics 
sation, and assign it to an external is to be uttered by any one. 


Il, 


I reached home that night more plain his views. I intimated as 
and more puzzled, more and more much to him on the following 
interested in Hyle. He had not evening. 
said much ; but there was in his #H. 1 fear we shall come to n0 
manner, and in the occasional agreement, standing as we do at 
glimpses he disclosed of his mind, the antipodes. You believe in the 
something so peculiar, and so ex- metaphysical hypothesis—the soul 
tremely unlike my previous con- is for you a special entity; where- 
ception of him, that although I as I cannot concede it otherwise 
feared the danger of his conclu- than as a function, or group of 
sions, I was completely fascinated, functions, having the vital mechat- 
and longed to hear him fully ex- ism as its organ. 
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G. Such conceptions are indeed 
antipodal. That they could pos- 
sibly have been maintained by 
earnest intellects, is a proof that 
there exists on one side or the 
other some powerful fallacy, some- 
thing which masks the truth. 

H. I will not be so presumptu- 
ous as to say that I have detected 
this; but the history of my course 
of thought may possibly disclose 
the origin of my error, if I err. 

I had for many years rejected 
the metaphysical hypothesis, re- 
garding it as a remnant of an 
antiquated philosophy which ob- 
structed the advance of knowledge. 
To be frank, I will confess that I 
could not, without impatience and 
something of contempt, read the 
old, old arguments with which it 
is customary to defend that hypo- 
thesis; nor can I even now over- 
come my amazement at the com- 
placency with which many trivial 
reasons and glaring assumptions 
are advanced as convincing argu- 
ments. But at that time, if in 
turning over the leaves of a new 
work, I found the writer was a 
spiritualist, it was usually enough 
to make me shut the book at 
once. In avowing that hypothe- 
sis, a writer had given me his 
measure. 

G. Then you will not now fling 


at spiritualists the reproach of re-. 


fusing to read materialistic books, 
and of doing their utmost to per- 
suade others from reading them ? 
H. Excuse me. If the spiritu- 
alist prejudges the question, and 
closes his eyes against evidence 
because he dreads the conclusions, 
I object to such conduct as dis- 
loyal; but if he has no fear of 
consequences, and has already ex- 
amined the evidence which failed 
to convince him, I regard his un- 
willingness to read works which 
only repeat the arguments he has 
examined or the evidence he has 
tejected, as a legitimate economy 
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of his time and patience. No busy 
man willingly reads the refutations 
of Newton which from time to 
time appear. He considers that 
question settled. But no honest 
mind refuses to read such refuta- 
tions from a fear lest Newton 
should be refuted. No man ought 
to object to another for reading 
them. No man ought to shut his 
ears against some new evidence. 
If I could learn that any one had 
pointed out the radical defect of 
the physical hypothesis, or could 
establish the probability of the 
metaphysical hypothesis upon any 
grounds with which I was not 
already familiar, I should eagerly 
listen to him. 

LI. (laughing). Of course, of 
course. We all say that. Who - 
is there that does not pretend to 
have a mind open to argument ? 

H. Why, those who warn the 
public against believing certain 
doctrines because they lead, or are 
supposed to lead, to unpleasant 
conclusions. For myself, I can 
conscientiously say—and she will 
confirm it [ pointing to his wife|— 
that I did eagerly seek for light in 
the direction most opposed to all 
my convictions. 

I. How came the busy man to 
waste time thus ? 

Hf. I was one day trying to un- 
derstand how, in the present con- 
dition of culture, so many great 
intellects could believe in the soul 
as a special entity, when a ray of 
light suddenly shot athwart the 
obscurity, rendering plausible, na 
probable, what had before seeme 
so absurd. A thrill of surprise ran 
through me at this glimpse of the 
long-lost clue. At that moment 
it seemed as if I stood at the en- 
trance of a new path which would 
lead me far away from the home 
of twenty years. A revolution in 
all my views seemed imminent. 
It was a curious emotion, you may 
imagine,—a tremulous eagerness, 
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suffused with the pleasure of dis- 
covery, mingled with the hesitation 
of doubt. 

ZI. And some little soreness of 
self-love ? 

HT. None, believe me. All who 
have undergone such revolutions 
will testify that they bring no 
pain. . People imagine that the 
relinguishment of old convictions 
must necessarily be accompanied 
with pain. But itis not so; the 
delight in novelty overcomes the 
false shame of admitting we have 
been in error. The strength of 
truth triumphs. The exquisite 
gratification felt in the presence of 
new ideas acts like a tonic. At 
least so it was with me. “More 
light, more light !” was my urgent 
ery. I sought that light in pro- 
longed meditation, and in the 
works of great metaphysicians 
which I re-read with intense inter- 
est. ForatimeI did my utmost 


to be passive—open simply to the 
reception of the arguments, that I 
might thoroughly appreciate them, 
—keeping in abeyance all the 
hesitations and objections which 
would every now and then surge 
up from the source of old convic- 


tions. My earnest desire was to 
follow the new track, and see what 
could be said for the metaphys- 
ical hypothesis, before venturing 
to challenge its details. If ever a 
man sought to find out the strong- 
est positions of his adversaries, I 
did. But this did not last long. 
The light flickered as 1 moved. 
Instead of gaining more light from 
the works of metaphysicians, the 
darkness gathered, and I was 
forced to retrace my steps and 
recover my original starting-point. 
While thus wavering I began to 
write an essay. 

I. before you had come to a 
conclusion ? 

H. In order that I might come 
to one. Like many other students, 
I have adopted the plan of keeping 
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my wandering thoughts within a 
definite circle by shaping them in 
an essay. This may be owing toa 
native defect in my power of con. 
centration—it may only be the 
result of habit; but I find that I 
can never think clearly and con. 
secutively upon a subject until 
I begin to write upon it. The pen 
marshals the scattered thoughts, 
To show you how completely judg. 
ment was suspended on this occa- 
sion, I will quote a sentence from 
the opening paragraph of my essay, 
“Tf our inquiry leads us, as it 
probably may, to the metaphysical 
solution ; or if it leads us, as it 
probably will, to the physical solu- 
tion,—in either case we must accept 
the result wholly without reference 
to consequences, admitting no ob- 
jection which is not founded on the 
logic of the case.” In writing that 
sentence, I declare to you that I had 
no certainty as to which would be 
the final conclusion—only a pre- 
sumption in favour of my old 
views. 

G. This is extremely interesting, 
and to me, who have no such expe- 
rience, it is difficult of comprehen- 
sion. I gather, however, that you 
wrote yourself into a positive von- 
viction. Might one ask the favour 
of reading that essay ? 

H. It exists among my papers, 
but is in such a chaotic condition 
as to be unfitted for any one’s eye 


_but mine. 


G. Can you tell us why you re- 
jected the hypothesis of an imma- 
terial entity residing in the mate- 
rial organism ? 

H. {rejected it on many grounds, 
which, however, you would proba-. 
bly refuse to acknowledge. There 
is one argument which alone suf- 
fices. It is, that the hypothesis is 
not a discarded by the test of 
certitude—the coercive positive— 
but is open to the objection of not 
being distinctly conceivable, only 
verbally expressible. 
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LI. Whew! 

H. The test of a true proposi- 
tion is, that it so completely har- 
monises with known facts as to 
coerce our conviction, and renders 
its negation inconceivable. We 
may verbally express a negation 
of the truth of anything—e.g., we 
may s@y that an external world 
does not exist ; but we cannot dis- 
tinctly conceive the non-existence. 
Now it is obvious that we can ver 
easily conceive the negation of sae | 
a proposition as, “The soul is an 
entity sui generis.” We can easily 
conceive the soul as a process ; nay, 
whenever we become acquainted 
with the facts which are to be har- 
monised by our proposition, we 


cannot conceive it otherwise than: 


as & process. 

G. Excuse me if I say that we 
can, and do, so conceive it. 

H. Look closely, and you will 
see, I think, that the proposition 
of the soul being an entity essen- 
tially separable from the material 
organism is one which may be 
verbally announced, but cannot in- 
tellectually be conceived, any more 
than motion can be conceived as 
independent of moving bodies. 

G. I now detect the reason of 
your objection to my principle of 
certitude—the clear affirmation of 
consciousness—and your desire to 
replace it by what you consider a 
more precise definition. But here, 
asin so many other questions of 
psychology, we lose in largeness 
what we gain in convenient clear- 
ness; we lop away a quantity of 
excellent material in order to give 
ahandier shape to what remains. 
Now it appears to me that philo- 
sophers have precipitately admitted 
several suicidal arguments, simply 
because they have been enamoured 
of this logical precision of defini- 
tion. Had they left consciousness 
alittle more indefinite, they would 
have found in it evidence which 
would have justified their beliefs. 
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But fixing their aims on clearness, 
conceivability,cognition—as if def- 
inite cognition were coextensive 
with consciousness, instead of being 
one factor only—they have been 
brought into manifold and manifest 
contradictions. 

I. Come, come, I can’t allow 
this. If you pretend to discuss 
questions of philosophy, and at the’ 
same time demand that we should 
give up our PERT I take 
to be logic, which again I take to 
be synonymous with clearness— 
there can be no hope of agreement. 
Whenever you find yourself getting 
worsted in the fight, you can con- 
veniently shroud yourself in the 
indefinite, as the gods in Homer 
snatch away their defeated protégés 
in a mist. 

G. You may banter. 

I. Ym not bantering ; ’m quite 
serious. I only stipulate for clear- 
ness. 

G. And I only object to your 
denial of whatever is not clear. 
The world does not end at your 
vanishing-point of vision. 

I. Perhaps not,— but vision 
does ; and it is of vision that we 
are treating. : 

G. Allow me to unfold my posi- 
tion ; you may attack it then as 
fiercely as you will. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that I should vin- 
dicate the validity of consciousness, 
because on its decisive revelations 
my system—if system it can be 
called —finds justification. We 
have to discover what are the fun- 
damental disclosures of conscious~ 
ness, and these I take to be six :— 


tS) 
FIRST DISCLOSURE, 


“The fact of existence. Whe- 
ther the existence be noumenal or 
phenomenal, permanent or transi- 
tory, the fact itself admits of no 
dispute—consciousness és,” 

. Very luminous ! 

G. Be patient. 
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SECOND DISCLOSURE, 


“The various manifestations of 
this existence are accompanied by 
a feeling—more or less defined, ac- 
cording to the greater or less de- 
velopment of consciousness, — a 
feeling, I say, of self. The first 
disclosure is one of indefinite exist- 
ence ; the second is of definite ex- 
istence—consciousness has become 
self-consciousness.” 

LI. Do you mean that conscious- 
ness can exist dissociated from 
self ? 

G. I mean that there may be 
sensibility without the more com- 
plex feeling of self. Mr Hyle, as 
a physiologist, would express the 
same idea by saying that there may 
be nervous action (sensation) with- 
out cerebral action (thought). It 
is probable that self is latent in the 
earlier undeveloped stages of con- 
sciousness. 

ZL. I imagine that a cat never 
mistakes itself foranother, although 
it probably never says “I.” 

G. Do you not perceive that the 
idea of “another” can only exist 
as the correlative of “self”? But 
I waive the point. The distinc- 
tion isto me unimportant. Let us 
fuse the two states into one, and 
say that the primary disclosure is 
one of self-consciousness. This 
apperception (to use the phrase of 
Leibnitz) of our own existence is 
an ultimate fact. It*cannot be ex- 
plained ; it must be accepted. As 
Sir William Hamilton says, “ The 
apparent enthymeme of Descartes, 
—cogito,ergosum,—if really intend- 
edforaninference—if really intend- 
ed to be more than a simple enun- 
ciation of the proposition that the 
fact-of our existence is given in 
the fact of our consciousness—is 
either tautological or false.” He 
adds that philosophers have found 
the evidence in a clear immediate 
belief in the simple datum of con- 
sciousness ; and he thinks it would 
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not be difficult to show that this 
was also the opinion of Descartes, 
L. Of course it was. Descartes, 
in his replies to Mersenne, says go 
explicitly. 
G.. Let us proceed, then, to the 
THIRD DISCLOSURE. 


“In the consciousness of self, 
there is given at the same time 
the inevitable correlative, not-self, 
We cannot distinguish our own 
existence without in that very act 
affirming the existence of that from 
which we are discriminated.” . 

Hf, Are you not by the phrases 
“ distinguish” and “ discriminated” 
indicating far more complex states 
than the simple condition of con- 
sciousness ? 

G. I think not. Self and not. 
self seem to me—may I not say to 
all philosophers ?—the two terms 
of one conception, indissoluble as 
the ideas of the two ends of a line, 
or as the concave and convex sur. 
faces of a curve. 

H. This is the general opinion. 
But can you not conceive a being 
so organised as to be deficient in 
the ideas of space or outness? 
With two senses less, we should be 
incapable of such ideas. Yet, with 
no sense of sight and no sense of 
touch we should have many psy- 
chological experiences—we should 
have all the many changes of con- 
sciousness which would arise in 
hearing, smelling, tasting, and in 
muscular and visceral sensations, 
which, however, would convey no 
suggestion of outness, would give 
no intimation of any objective 
existence. 

G. This is new to me. I must 
ask time to consider the objection 
maturely. At present I feel dis- 
posed to reject it, because I cannot 
resist Kant’s arguments, which 
prove space and time to be forms 
of thought. 

H. I think Kant failed to dis- 
tinguish between space and time 
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as conceptions, and as realities or 
objective relations, which existed 
between bodies, and were repre- 
sented in consciousness under the 
forms of space and time. — 

G. I will not argue the matter 
just at present, but, if you allow 
me, will proceed to the 


FOURTH DISCLOSURE, 


“In the affirmation of self there 
is the unequivocal affirmation of 
a noumenon—a substance which 
underlies all the phenomena of 
consciousness, and must not be 
confounded with them.” 

L. 1s this meant in opposition 
to Hume’s doctrine, that self is 
nothing but a succession of im- 
pressions and ideas ? 

G. It iss Hume gives logical 
unity to consciousness, and denies 
real unity; whereas, it seems to 
me, the reality is implied in the 
very fact of impressions and ideas: 
there is something which is im- 
pressed,— something which feels, 
which ideates. And Hume is forced 
to express this truth in describing 
impressions and ideas. Turn to 
the passage, Latouche; it is in the 
‘Treatise on Human Nature.’ 

L. (reading). ‘An impression 
first strikes upon the senses.... 
Of this impression there is a copy 
taken by the mind which-remains 
after the impression ceases; and 
this we call an idea.” 

G. Now, not to criticise the pre- 
posterous psychology of this pas- 
sage, with its hypothesis of the 
mind as a copying machine, let me 
only point to its contradiction to 
his famous assertion that the mind 
is “nothing but a heap or collec- 
tion of different perceptions united 
together by certain relations, and 
supposed, though falsely, to be en- 
dowed with perfect simplicity and 
identity.” tt 
that a locomotive was nothing but a 
succession of spaces passed through, 
and on this definition deny the ex- 


e might as well say. 
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istence of a motor—deny that there 
was any real object passing through 
spaces. 

H, Hume's language—and I fear 
his conceptions also—wanted pre- 
cision on this matter. He was 
convinced that the mind was not 
a substance, but had not made 
clear to himself the alternative 
that it might be a process. 

G. One moment. When I look 
at one object and then rapidly 
look at.another, each in its turn 
entirely occupies consciousness; but 
between these two states there is 
an interval, however brief, in which 
no object occupies consciousness. 
Does consciousness vanish during 
this interval? Does it perish to 
reappear? Is there no continuity 
of existence uniting these two 
states? Surely the consciousness 
continues to exist although it ceases 
to manifest its existence—it is in 
a static, not a dynamic condition— 
during this interval. 

H. Your question might puzzle 
the followers of Hume; but we, 
who conceive the consciousness as 
a vital process, have a simple an- 
swer. Wesay that just as a muscle 
continues to exist in the interval 
between two contractions, so the 
nervous mechanism, of which con- 
sciousness is a function, continues 
to exist in the intervals between 
two states of consciousness, but 
that neither contraction nor con- 
sciousness can be manifested if 
their organs are injured or de- 
stroyed. 

G. The error of this conception 
seems revealed in the 


FIFTH DISCLOSURE. 


“Not only does consciousness 
affirm its own existence, and affirm 
it as noumenal, persistent, but, in 
its discrimination of self from 
not-self, it authentically discrimi- 
nates mind from matter.” 


that the abstract and in- 
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not-self is authoritative of the 
concrete and definite correlation of 
soul and body. I know that Z 
am not my body, with the same 
assurance that I know my own 
existence. The conscious principle 
is within my body, is affected by 
‘it, and affects it; but it is un- 
equivocally distinguished from it. 
Every one says “my body,” and 
thereby separates the me from the 
body. Language, which is the 
register of universal experience, 
thus confirms philosophy. 

Hf. I fear that no solid argu- 
ment can be got out of the fact 
that we say “my body,” since we 
equally say “ my soul.” 

L. Well put. It is precisely 
the difficulty which has bewildered 
me. There is something prepos- 


terous in the notion of the soul 
separating itself from itself, and 
looking at itself as an object. 
Jumping out of one’s skin is a 


trifle to it: we are here supposed 
to be jumping out of ourselves. 
One of you physiologists turned 
an animal inside out, and made the 
stomach do duty as a skin, and the 
skin as a stomach: but psycholo- 
gists go further ; they project self 
from out of self, and then inform 
us what the projection is like! 
How impatient they have made 
one with their subject becoming 
oo 

. Your impatience is excus- 
able ; yet, if you will allow me to 
advance the sixth disclosure, it 
will perhaps throw some light on 
your difficulty and Mr Tyle’s 
objection. 


SIXTH DISCLOSURE, 


“Knowledge of the not - self 
must necessarily be phenomenaland 
mediate, since external objects can 
only be known through conscious- 
ness. But knowledge of self is 
essentially different. It is noume- 
nal, immediate, direct. It knows 
itself.” 
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I. 1s not this metaphysical 
heresy? Philosophers, as far as 
my reading extends, all agree that 
the soul cannot know itself: it can 
only know its phenomena,—that is 
to say, it can only know itself by 
becoming an object of cognition, 
and that is a phenomenon. 

G. Unless I am mistaken, this 
is the fundamental error of the 
schools. Certainly it is not thus 
that consciousness testifies. Ex- 
amine your own, and you will find 
that knowledge of self is distin- 
guished from knowledge of not- 
self precisely at this point—namely 
that self is known directly, and 
not-self* indirectly. I know my- 
self as I exist; other things I 
know only as they affect me. 

I. But this knowledge of self, 
what is it but a state of conscious. 
ness, a manifestation of the Ego, 
consequently a phenomenon ? 

G. In classing the phenomena 
of consciousness with the pheno- 
mena of objective existences, we 
improperly employ the same word 
to express very different relations. 
The phenomena of objective exist- 
ences are the manifestations of 
those objects, their appearances to 
us. The phenomena of conscious- 
ness are the consciousness itself, 
and not appearances but modes of 
being. 

LL. I do not understand you. 

G. Consciousness does not wn- 
derlie its manifestations, as a nou- 
menon underlies phenomena ; it és 
those manifestations, it exists in 
them, they are it. To make my 
meaning intelligible, let me sub- 
stitute the phrase “vitality and 
its phenomena.” You will admit 
that vitality is only the various 
vital acts in which it is manifested; 
it is not a something underlying 
those acts. You admit the exist- 
ence of a vital principle distinct 
from the organism. 

LI. Not we; we both deny it. 

G. For the sake of our iNustrs- 
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tion, let it be admitted. Well, 
this vital principle manifests itself 
in various acts which are by us 
recognised as its phenomena—they 
are the appearances of the prin- 
ciple to us ; but to the vital *prin- 
ciple itself these acts are not 
appearances—they are its modes 
of existence: strip it of all such 
modes, and you reduce it to non- 
entity. Precisely analogous is the 
case of consciousness. ‘That men- 
tal principle zs its manifestations. 
It is a diamond of many facets, 
variously reflecting lights: these 
facets are not separable from the 
diamond, although as facets they 
wi be few or many. . 

. [see your drift. With the 
soul, according to you, being and 
knowing are one. 

G.- Is it not universally acknow- 
ledged that the essence of the soul 
is consciousness—in other words, 
that consciousness makes up the 
very nature of what we call soul ? 
If this be so, how can we doubt 
that the soul knows itself—knows 
its own essence—since that essence 
is knowledge ? 

L. As Hyle does not answer 
your question, let me put in a 
word. I cannot at once disentan- 
gle the fallacy which I feel to be 
involved in your exposition, but 
I will ask you to explain how the 
soul becomes an object to itself ? 
how consciousness can know itself ? 
what image of it can be formed ? 
We only know things or relations 
by classing them as dike or unlike 
things and relations already known. 
Now the soul, as a noumenon can- 
not be so classed. It can be like 
nothing but itself. It must be- 
come an object of pereeption before 
it can be known. 

G. Thus argue the schools, and 
thus they falsely argue. There is 
indeed an embarrassing eguivoque 
in our use of the word knowledge, 
which, because it includes a mass 
of cognitions derived from percep- 
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tions, is often supposed ‘to be lim- 
ited to these. But lower than 
these are the fundamental facts of 
consciousness—namely, the intui- 
tions, which are undecomposable 
states of consciousness, and which, 
because undecomposable, are ulti- 
mate facts admitting of no explan- 
ation, consequently of no refuta- 
tion. 

The knowledge which the soul 
has of its own existence is one of 
these intuitions. Kant, and many 
others, misled, I conceive, by the 
vicious metaphor of an internal 
sense viewing the phenomena of 
consciousness as the external sense 
views objective phenomena—have 
attempted to class our knowledge 
of self with our knowledge of not- 
self ; and thus, by placing both on 
the same footing, have continued 
to support the old error of the 
soul’s incapacity. But let us thrust 
aside this metaphorical screen—let 
us look directly at the disclosures 
of consciousness ; we shall then be 
convinced that the soul has noth- 
ing like an internal sense contem- 
plating illusory phenomena passing 
before it, but that the soul és the 
phenomena, and its changes are 
simply the soul passing from the 
statical into the dynamical con- 
dition—the statical ceasing alto- 
gether at each moment of becom- 
ing dynamic. 

LL. I doubt whether 1 under- 
stand this ; but it seems to me that 
you are giving an elaborate expres- 
sion to Hume’s simple proposition, 
that the mind és only the succes- 
sion of impressions and ideas. 

G. The ambiguity of language 
may make my doctrine sound like 
Hume’s, but there is an essential 
difference between them. Hume 
makes impressions and ideas the 
successive appearances of an illu- 
sory existence. I make them the 
successive transformations of a real 
existence, indeed the only existence 
authentically known to us—iZ. ¢., 
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known in an intuition which admits 
df no question, All other knowledge 
is mediate, indirect ; this is direct, 
immediate. If any knowledge is 
possible, this of my own existence 
must to me be the most certain. 

I. Why don’t you answer him, 
Hyle ? 

Hf. I wish Mr Guest thoroughly 
to expound his views without un- 
necessary interruption. 

G. But you silently disagree 
with them ? 

Hf, Nay—much that you have 
said seems to me unanswerable on 
your premisses ; and we must leave 
the discussion of the premisses till 
another occasion. Meanwhile La- 
touche, who professes the scepti- 
cism which results from constant 
oscillation between opposite prin- 
ciples, ought to be ready with his 
objections, 

L. Well, to begin. As far as 
my reading extends, all philoso- 
phers are opposed to the notion 
of the soal’s direct knowledge of 
itself. Beginning with Aristotle, 
and ending with Hamilton — the 
Scotch Aristotle—there is a series 
of independent and very various 
thinkers, all of whom agree on this 
one point. Aristotle, in several 
places, is careful to explain that 
the mind knows itself only in 
knowing other things,—which view 
has been reproduced in the aphor- 
ism, “Mind only knows what it 
does” —never what it is, being of 
course implied. 

G. 1 understand Aristotle differ- 
ently. His remark is limited to 
the voice, which is not coextensive 
with soul, yx. The whole of his 
speculations rest on the assumption 
that the soul can be known and is 
known as a noumenon. 

ZL. Do you suppose this was the 
sense in which the schoolmen un- 
derstood it? Listen to Thomas 
Aquinas when he says, “ The intel- 
lect considered in its essence is an 
intelligent power; hence of itself 


it has the faculty of understand. 
ing, but not of being understood 
except inasmuch as it acts.” 

G. How did Thomas ‘Aquinas 
know what the soul was in its 
essence if he could not know it in 
its essence ? 

LL. How ? 

G. Yes ; on what did he ground 
the distinction between its essence 
and its acts? 

I. Well, I suppose by distin- 
guishing the unknown from the 
known. 

G. Nay ; he assumes the essence 
to be known. 

LL. Oh, I am not going to fight 
the schdolmen’s battles, nor indeed 
to defend any one. My purpose 
in alluding to the array of author- 
ities against you was simply this: 
If those who have most profoundly 
studied the subject have all agreed 
on the radical incompetence of the 
soul to know itself as an essence, 
any one like yourself who brings 
forward a different doctrine 1s 


.bound to show wherein lav the 


error of predecessors. 

G. This is by no means indis- 
pensable. The positive enuncia- 
tion of a truth negatives all that 
opposes it, without requiring other 
aid. I am not bound to explain 
how any man lost his way if at the 
end of his day I show him that he 
has lost it. 

I. Very well, show us the error, 

G. In the present case, I think 
we can recognise the wrong turn- 
ing which misled philosophers. 
The scepticism which disturbed 
their confidence in the existence of 
an external world—which argued 
that our knowledge of this world 
was necessarily phenomenal, 30 
that, however firm our belief in the 
existence of an objective reality, 
our knowledge of it-could only be 


a knowledge of our own modifica-’ 


tions,—this scepticism, I say, led 
by a verbal confusion to the con- 
viction that our knowledge of 
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self must be equally phenomenal. 
Because the object could only be 
known as a subjective state—d. ¢., 
as a phenomenon—men assumed 
that the subject itself, when an 
object of knowledge, necessarily 
partook of the phenomenality of 
objects. But I deny that the soul 
ever does become an object to itself. 
Your soul may become an object 
to me, but never to itself. The 
object as a phenomenon isnot the 
reality of which it is the appear- 
ance—it is simply the modification 
of our consciousness. Can you say 
thisof the soul? Can you say that 
here the phenomena known are not 
the knowledge, but modifications 
of something else ? In other words, 
is a mental phenomenon the reality 
of consciousness at that given mo- 
ment, or only an appearance of con- 
sciousness to something else ? 

L. It is an object to the Ego— 
whatever that may be... 

G. IL hold that the phenomenon 
is the Ego under that modification. 
How can it become an object dif- 
ferent from the Ego ? 

I. There is the puzzle. I con- 
stantly ask how philosophers repre- 
sent to themselves the conception 
of the Ego as an object to itself. 

G. Such a notion implies that 
there is something underlying the 
Ego—a consciousness of conscious- 
ness—a mysterious J before which 
the me appears ! What absurdity ! 

L. Yet how can the Ego know 
itself ? 

G. How can anything know 
what is different from self? Be- 
lieve me, all such questions are 
idle. No ultimate fact admits of 
explanation. Aristotle would tell 
you that to seek for such explana- 
tions would show a certain weak- 
ness of the reasoning faculty— 
appwotia tic éori dvavoiac. 

explanation is the reduction of a 
fact to some more general fact ; 
and as we proceed in this reduc- 
tion, we must finally arrive at the 
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fact which is irreducible, which 
admits of no explanation. 

I. But I have yet to learn that 
you have proved consciousness to 
be an ultimate fact. What say 
you, Hyle ? 

H, The answer to that must be 
determined by your agreement or 
disagreement with Mr Guest’s pre- 
misses. I have already intimated 
that I think Mr Guest’s position 
impregnable on his assumption that 
the soul is not a process but an 
entity. Once grant that the soul 
is an entity, a noumenon, and then, 
since consciousness is the essence 
of this noumenon, there can be no 
alternative but the conclusion that 
the soul’s knowledge of itself is 
the. soul actually existing under . 
that state. 

G. Wherein lies the defect in 
my premisses ? 

Hf, It would lead us too far to 


discuss that question just now. 


Let me, in answer to Latouche, 
add, that if consciousness is not 
the essence of the entity, but only 
one of its phenomena, philosophers 
are justified in assuming that the 
entity itself lies beyond knowledge; 
but in that case, their assertion 
of the soul being a special entity 
is unphilosophical,—and for this 
reason : it is an assumption with- 
out warrant. All the phenomena 
may more rationally be classed as 
successive relations of the organic 
structure. 

I. Explain. 

H. All psychical phenomena are 
manifestations of some existing 
substance, are they not ? 

I. Certainly ; but their sub- 
stance is not the organic substance 
of our body ; it is a special, spirit- 
ual substance, which exists in the 
body and acts through the bodily 
organs. 

H. This is asserted, but it has 
never been proved. I will g° 
further and say, it cannot even be 
thought. It is verbally expressible, 
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but utterly unthinkable. Nor is 
this all. Considered closely, it 
amounts to much the same as the 
materialist doctrine ; for it makes 
the soul a succession of phenomena 
whose underlying reality is ex- 
cluded from Gavuiaten and can 
claim no higher warrant than the 
unknown unknowable reality which 
underlies organic structure: where- 
as Mr Guest, with finer logic, keeps 
aloof from all such confusions. 
He vindicates the integrity and 
speciality of the soul-substance ; 
he gives coherence to his views by 
the one postulate of consciousness 
constituting the essence of the 
soul. 

G. Your appreciation ratifies 
me extremely ; and all the more, 
because I will confess that you 
have thrown light upon my posi- 
tion which I had not seen a 
It had not occurred to me that 
to claim a noumenon for the soul 
which was separable, in esse, from 
consciousness, was to claim for it 
no more than is claimed for materi- 
alism,—was, in fact, to make the 
soul, in all we know of it, in all we 
prize, a mere succession of perish- 
able phenomena, leaving as a per- 
manent existence nothing but that 
unknown z—that mere postulate 
of substance, which, for any in- 
terest we can have in it, may as 
well be matter. Indeed you have 
shown me, that according to the 
metaphysical conception recognised 
in the schools, the soul, supposing 
it to exist hereafter, would be 
wholly different from that com- 

lex of consciousness which is 
Seowe to us. It would exist in- 


deed as an entity; but not at 
all as we know it, consequently 
not as the existence we yearn to 


have continued. It would not be 
the dear self, but a drear abstrac- 
tion—not the living soul, but a 
new being. 

LI. Yes, l admit that Hyle has 
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forced this very unpleasant con. 
clusion upon us. evertheless | 
cannot see my way out of the 
difficulty of the soul becoming an 
object to itself. That it is such 
an object I take to be certain, if 
there is any knowledge of it. Do 
we not stand aloof, as it were, and 
contemplate the Ego, like an ex. 
ternal fact ? 

G. How do we contemplate an 
external fact? Is not the act of 
contemplation simply one phase 
of the soul? In an act of con. 
sciousness, an external object has 
been brought into relation with 
the Ego—a perception is excited, 
So long as that perception endures, 
the object occupies consciousness, 
Now when the Ego contemplates 
itself, the process is identical, 
Now 

I. Not too fast. This must be 
made clezrer before we go farther, 
Have you not suffered one element 
of consciousness to drop out of 
sight? I mean the inalienable 
element of self, which by its con- 
stant presence affirms the existence 
of something underlying the phe- 
nomena, of consciousness ? 

G. Explain. 

I. Sir W. Hamilton shall do it 
forme. Youare aware of the.em- 
phasis he gives to the fact that in 
evéry separate act of knowledge 
the consciousness of self and not- 
self is involved. He says, “I can- 
not know, or feel, or desire, with- 
out knowing that I know, know- 
ing that I feel, knowing that I 
desire. Tofeel and not know it, 
would obviously be not to feel.” 

G. Allow me to paraphrase this 
slightly : Life cannot live without 
a life of that life—existence can- 
not exist without an existence un- 
derlying it. Does that strike you 
as somewhat absurd ? 

LL. Frankly, it does. 

G. Yet surely not more so than 
to say that in consciousness there 
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must be a consciousness of con- 
sciousness—which is a translation 
of the phrase, “I cannot know 
without knowing that I know.” 

I. But listen to Hamilton: 
“ Consciousness is thus, on the one 
hand, the recognition by the mind, 
or Ego, of its acts and affections, 
—in other words, the self-affirma- 
tion that certain modifications are 
known by me, and that these modi- 
fications are mine. But on the other 
hand, consciousness is not to be 
viewed as anything different from 
the modifications themselves, but 
is, in fact, the general condition of 
their existence, or of their existence 
within the sphere of intelligence.” ’ 

HT. Really, Latouche, I must ex- 
_ press my surprise on hearing this 
passage, so crammed with contra- 
diction ! In one sentence conscious- 
ness is made an internal eye by 
which the soul contemplates its 
phenomena ; in the next sentence 
it loses this introspective charac- 
ter, ceases to be an eye, and ap- 
pears as a general condition of the 
phenomena. 

I. Well, I won’t defend the 
language. Great metaphysician as 
he was, Sir William could not oc- 
casionally escape the confusions of 
language ; but I believe his thought 
to be correct. Elsewhere he says, 
“Knowledge is « relation, and 
every relation supposes two terms. 
Thus, in the relation in question, 
there is on the one hand a subject 
of knowledge—that is, the knowing 
mind; and on the other, there is 
an object of knowledge—that is, 
the thing known: and the know- 
ledge itself is the relation between 
these two terms.” Here conscious- 
ness is indissolubly given in the 
act of knowledge. 

G. But no | third element is 
given—there is no consciousness 
of the consciousness. 
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Z. What Hamilton contends for, 
as I understand him, is this : If the 
object of consciousness is a feeling 
or a desire, there must coexist a 
knowledge of that feeling or desire: 
these objects could have no exist- 
ence were there no general condi- 
tion of consciousness to determine 
them. ‘There must be two related 
terms; one of these is consciousness. 
It is as with the idea of achild : to 
form such a conception you must 
have the correlated idea of parent. 
You cannot conceive a part with- 
out at the same time conceiving 
the whole of which it is a part. 

G. Child and parent are relative 
ideas. But when you tell me that 
I cannot think of a child without 
in the same act of thought calling 
up the idea of a parent, you seem 
to be confounding the synthesis of 
two related terms with the succes- 
sive appreciation of both. So far 
from thinking both related terms 
in one indivisible act of thought, I 
cannot think of the two at once, 
but am forced to pass with gre 
from one to the other; and as each 
term occupies consciousness the 
other disappears. Try to see the 
two ends of a line in one instant 
of sight—you will find the thing 
cannot be done: the eye passes 
rapidly from one end to the other; 
each end in turn becomes vivid 
and becomes lost; one emerges as 
the other disappears. 

I. I doubt the fact. Do you 
mean to assert that when I see or 
think of an orange, I do not in one 
act comprise its form, colour, and 
other qualities ? 

G. Certainly not in one indivis- 
ible act, but in one rapid succession 
of acts. There is a cluster of im- 
pressions all separately and» succes- 
sively gained, and now in rapid 
synthesis made to seem like one 
impression. When I first see or 
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think of the child, my conscious- 
ness is of an object: this object 
takes the form of the child in my 
consciousness by a successive series 
of inferred relations, one of which 
is the relation to a parent. It is 
thus also with consciousness of self. 
We say that to know and to be 
conscious that we know are in- 
dissoluble ; but this is an after- 
synthesis. In the very act of 
knowledge the consciousness is en- 
tirely occupied with its object ; in 
the act of feeling, the consciousness 
is entirely occupied with the feel- 
ing : there is no internal eye look- 
ing on—no consciousness apart 
from the knowledge and the 
feeling. 

LI. Yet we are conscious of know- 
ing and feeling ? 

G. Not at all. We are conscious 
of having known and having felt. 
The mind passes with amazing 
rapidity from one state to the 
other, but it passes. We look 
upon the result as one undecom- 
posable act ; just as we seem to see 
a luminous continuous circle when 
several luminous points are rapidly 
revolved before the eye. The con- 
ception of a part necessarily in- 
a the conception of a whole, 
but it does so by a fusion of states 
of consciousness. This cvraiogi, 
or fusion, no more prevents the act 
from being composite, than the 
synthesis which unites various 
letters in one word obliterates 
the essential distinction of the 
letters. We seem to take in a 
word—nay, a whole sentence—at a 
glance, and weappreciate the mean- 
ing by what seems one act of 
thought. Yet nothing is more 
certain than that every letter is 
separately perceived, and its rela- 
tions to the others appreciated 
before we know the meaning. That 
succession, which by us is performed 
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with a rapidity seemingly instanta. 
neous, is by the child performed 
with slow laborious efforts ; and 
in learning a foreign language we 
become aware of this. Hence J 
conclude that when logicians assert 
that the knowledge of contraries 
and correlatives is one, they are 
strictly accurate; but when psycho- 
logists assert that correlatives are 
perceived at once—both terms by 
one and the same indivisible act of 
consciousness—they are manifestly 
wrong. 

LL. Suppose this granted, what is 
gained ? 

G. This much is gained, that we 
disengage the phenomena of con. 
sciousness from the illusions arising 
out of their rapid and irresistible 
succession. We get rid of a fig- 
ment—a sub-consciousness—an in- 
ternal eye. 

LI, What then ? 

G. Why, then, we have simpli- 
fied the question. We return to 
what I regard as the sole basis of 
certitude—the clear disclosures of 
consciousness, six of which I have 
already stated as fundamental. 

L. i should like something more 
positive. 

Mrs H. Is tea sufticiently posi- 
tive, Mr Latouche? I have been 
waiting this half-hour for a pause 
in the discussion which would per- 
mit me to ring. 

LI. Teaby all means with muftins 
of a metaphysical refinement, and 
the utmost irresponsibility of non- 
sense! My wits have been on the 
stretch so long that I feel the need 
of relaxation; and I shall relax 
myself with your dog there, which 
has been eyeing us with large calm- 
ness, perhaps not free from some 
pity. Look at the superb old 
fellow? The mystery of the uni- 
verse troubles him but little,though 
the flies trouble him much. 
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A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH HONDURAS.—PART II, 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue consul’s office in Amapala 
was a comfortable edifice,composed 
of whole store, half office, and half 
court of justice. 

It was situated near the water’s 
edge, and entered by a broad flight 
of stone steps. These gradients 
were very much the worse for 
wear, being persistently embroi- 
dered by detachments of the loung- 
ers of Amapala, which consisted 
generally of idle young lads who 
stuck like mussels, and . peered 
within, and smoked and spat with- 
out, with intolerable pertinacity. 
A sortie made from the interior 
sometimes succeeded in dislodging 
thera; but this effort on the part 
of the consul’s clerks more usually 
ended in strong language and vio- 
lent perspiration than in any satis- 
factory result. I believe an earnest 
hope is daily avowed, that some- 
body coming in may effectually 
clear away impediments by tread- 
ing the life out of some of these 
human pests. 

Unfortunately also for the busi- 
ness public, a large ceiba tree front- 
ing the right side of the ere | 
spread wide its arms of dar 
leaves, and beneath this shade were 
clustered mules, water-carriers, citi- 
zens in various styles of dress and 
undress, water-jars, melons, and 
naked brown children. 

The grouping certainly was pic- 
turesque. But how Consul Bahl 
has stood for so many years, as he 
has done, the nuisance of a conver- 
sazione and debatingclub combined, 
held within four feet of his house 
of business, surpasses my compre- 
hension. 

Through a partof this assemblage 
Iwended my way in the early morn- 
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ing of the day preceding that on 
which I was to start for Aceituifia, 
The youths on the steps made room 
for me with some alacrity ; and it 
was whispered among them that 

erhaps it was not so sure that 

duardo Alvarez was going with 
me. There had been no agreement 
drawn up by El Consul, they knew; 
perhaps the Sefiora would choose 
some other mozo(lad). The meaning 
of these remarks was simply this : 
Eduardo was a little in arrear for 
his lodgings and other matters, and 
a would advance him a part 
of his wages to pay his debts, he 
could not leave Amapala. Con- 
cerning this, I thought it well to 
consult Mr Bahl, and further, to 
ascertain whether that gentleman 
would recommend me to engage 
him. 

The little white-faced clerk who 
had brought me from the ship was 
on the look-out for my visit. A 
curtain was drawn aside at a corner 
of the office a few minutes later, 
and Mr Bahl stepped forth. He 
was tall, gentlemanlike, and v 
kind in his manner. (The Ameri- 
can men, all the world over, are 
always kind to women.) He said 
I had a long journey to cer- 
tainly, but I must not believe all 
the nonsense I may have heard 
about robbers, and all the rest of 
it. Common caution, and to re- 
frain from travelling at dusk, were 
recommended. 

“T sent you word last night,” 
continued the consul, “that I 
cannot provide you with the mules 
you require here; and as for a 


-muleteer, there is not one in the 


place I can recommend.” 
“ You are sure that the custom- 
N 
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house officer at Aceitufia can get 
these ?” I inquired anxiously. 

“ A man has gone over there to 
fetch some things I want from the 
custom-house. t sent a note by 
him to Mr Z. asking if he can 
supply your requirements. If he 
cannot, which I don’t think likely, 
there is nothing to be done but to 
send or go to La Brea: very good 
animals can be got at La Brea.” 

“ Why are they so scarce here?” 
said I. 

“Just as it happens ; there are 
plenty when not wanted. I hope 

ou will cross to Aceitufia though; 
it will save you some leagues of 
rough road travelling. My large 
boat will take you across in rather 
more than aa hour, and you could 
start as soon after landing at 
Aceitufia as you choose.” 

I acceded gratefully to this pro- 
position, and then made inquiry 
concerning Eduardo Alvarez. 

“ He came down to speak to me 
last night,” replied Mr Bahl. “I 
suppose he has told you that he 
wants a little money in advance, 
should you engage him?” 

“Yes ; he wants to pay a few 
little debts, he tells me. The 
people of the house give him a 
good character, and I like the lad’s 
appearance.” 

“As far as I know, the lad is 
decent enough. Like all his race, 
he is apt to be idle; but really 
there is little employnient here for 
a tailor, and that is the trade by 
which he supports himself. 

“ By the by,” continued the con- 
sul, “as he comes from Comayagua, 
I certainly advise you to engage 
him, as you will have to take that 
route, and it is a great thing to 
secure a guide who knows some 
part of the country.” 

Then a lounger on the steps was 
despatched to summon Eduardo 
Alvarez. This youth soon made 
his appearance, and entered the 
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office with a whole train of his 
confréres peeping in at the door, — 
A rush was made at them by the 
little clerk, which frustrated them, . 
evidently, in the intention of be. 
ing within earshot. A chair was 
handed to me, and the consul and 
the lad carried on a conference 
behind the curtain. 

The result of the interview was 
to this effect: I was to engage 
Eduardo Alvarez as my _ servant 
from Amapala to San Pedro Sula; 
to pay him fifteen pesos (some 
thing under three pounds English 
money), and to allow him at the 
rate of a peseta (tenpence) a-da 
for his maintenance. I a 
to advance eight pesos, to enable 
him to pay his debts ; and so that 
arrangement was concluded. 

“T will draw up the regular 
official agreement before you start,” 
said the consul ; “it will be better 
for Eduardo not to be too sure of 
the engagement ; and I must be 
satisfied that he does pay what 
he owes. Never mind about the 
money ; I will give him the eight 
pesos, and you can settle with me 
to-morrow.” 

“Have you a hammock in your 
store ?” I inquire ; “ it will be such 
acomfort in the places through 
which we may have to pass.” 

“A hammock will save you 
many annoyances, as you will not 
be obliged to rest on the horrid 
bed-places of the country ; and the 
lad can look out for a verandah to 
sling itin. I would advise you 
also to take a mosquito-net. 
coarse green net is best. White 
attracts the flies at night. 

We go into the store, and I 
select these articles. “Then,” said 
the consul, “you have brought 
your side-saddle with you, 
course ?” 

“Side-saddle! No; I never 
thought of it. Can’t I hire that 
with the mule ?” 
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“Jam afraid not here. A lady’s 
saddle is private property, gener- 
ally speaking. You may, perhaps, 
purchase one from some of the 
women about. Some one may like 
to make alittle money. Eduardo, 

out and ask among the women 
whether they know of any one 
who has a lady’s saddle to sell.” 

Ashe went off Mr Bahl added, “I 
cannot come with you, but be sure 
and don’t give more than twelve 

os.” The lad very soon exe- 
ented the consul’s bidding, and in 
ashort time were collected ten or 
twelve persons, declaring they all 
ssed the very thing. Eduardo 
id himself suddenly an import- 


ant Rae fh 

“Bring all of you the saddles 
ou have to sell, and put them 
here,” said he, indicating a vacant 
spot, which looked like chocolate- 

wder. “I must see what they 
are like before I advise the Sefiora 
to purchase.” 

way flew the women, and ina 
very short space of time several 
very extraordinary specimens of 
the leather trade were exhibited. 
In the general excitement, the lad 
had overlooked me altogether, and 
the others did not know that I 
understood the idiom. 

“What do you think she will 
py for this?” asked one, as she 
eld up an enormous side-saddle, 
which was deficient in girths and 
stirrup, and which burst out in all 
directions with lumps of hair and 
padding. “Say fifteen pesos?” 

An indignant “ vaya, vaya” (get 
ilong) was the only attention be- 
stowed on this candidate. 

“Here is a saddle—a splendid 
saddle,”said another,as she clutched 
the article from off a boy’s head, 
who was carrying it into the ring. 
“See here ! real Nestea: look at 
theembroidery. The English lady 
tan have it for eighteen pesos. 

00 much ?” continued she ; “ no; 
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these English can pay. Say eighteen 
pesos, mozo, and there will be one 
for thyself.” 

Eduardo stooped down and ex- 
amined this last offering. “This 
might do ; but, see, the pommel is 
half broken through. Is there any 
way of getting this repaired ?” he 
inquired. 

“Ah, without doubt,” replied 
the owner. “I can take it to 
Ignacio Gomez; he will make it 
all safe by mafiana” (to-morrow). 

The indefinite space of time in- 
dicated by mafiana was known 
well enough to Eduardo. He 
might very likely see no more of 
that saddle for a week. He, how- 
ever, said nothing to this, but as- 
sured the woman that the lady 
would not give that price. 

“ Ah, but tell her that there is 
no other in the place,” suggested a 
bright spirit. 

“That won’t do, woman,” re- 
torted Eduardo. “ The consul told 
the Sefiora that he knew there 
was a side-saddle belonging to 
the custom-house officer’s wife at 
Aceitufia.” 

“She would not sell it,” sug- 
gested a man. 

“She might hire it though,” 
interposed a fat woman, crowned 
with a bright yellow handkerchief. 
“No, no; the saddle must be bought 
here, good lad : the widow Niccoli 
has a woman’s saddle. Wait here : 
I will go and look for the widow 
Niccoli.” 

She sped away, and returned 
with a side-saddle, it is true ; but 
such arag! It could hardly hold 
together on the woman’s head. 

“Yes, it wanted this and that,” 
she agreed, as Eduardo pointed out 
its sbivtoraliaen. “ Ah, yes, the 
rats must have eaten this piece of 
the flap, and there are no girths. 
Well, we will put these on. -Mozo, 
this saddle will last for a little 
way ; and then, you know, you 
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can buy another farther on. The 
English lady won’t mind. They 
can pay, these English! Ah , 

at answer Eduardo was pre- 
pared to give to this free and easy 
proposition, Ido not know; and 
as my patience was getting ex- 
hausted, and my back was be- 
ginning to frizzle with the heat 
of the sun, I determined to cut 
matters short. Walking into the 
circle, I said in the best Span- 
isk I could command, “I will not 
buy one of these ; and, moreover, 
I will not give more than twelve 
pesos for the best saddle in Am- 
apala.” 

Such an interruption in most 
places, and with most people in 
any other part of the civilised 
world, would have called forth 
some excuses, or necessitated a 
speedy retreat, on the _ of 
even the most hardened. Here, if 
the effect were electrical, it was 
in quite another way. 

“ Ah se habla nuestra idioma! ” 
(she speaks our idiom) exclaimed 
the fat wretch who had proposed to 
cheat me so unblushingly. “ Como 
es ella bonita, ed pequenita para 
una Inglesa”—(she is nice-looking, 
and small for an En lish woman}. 
The others aelel round me, 
some taking and stroking myhands, 
expressing regret that they did 
not know that I understood their 
* idioma.” 

It was difficult to know what 
to say, but I thought it right to 
express my surprise that they 
should combine to take advantage 
of a stranger, and that stranger 
a “Soltera,” I added with great 
emphasis. 

“ Ah, they were sorry ; they did 
not know; and all English have 
oem No, they were wrong; a 

Itera should have sympathy. 
But ah, they were so poor ! ft was 
so hard to live! &c., &c. 
we not to live in all countries, 
Sefiora ?” 
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I told them I was poor too, and 
that to pay a fair price was al] 
I could  & So saying, I left 
them, and went straight to the 
posada. 

The sun was now so powerful 
that it was a relief to undress and 
lie down. Hardly had I settled 
for a sleep, than a thud resounded 
upon the outer door, the one which 
opened on the street. 

“Who is there? What do you 
want ?” 

“Tt is Antonio. 
to say.” 

“Ido not know Antonio. Has 
the consul sent you ?” . 

“No, Sefiora. I want you to 
take me as ‘mozo de mano, for 
your journey.” 

“Thank you; but I have en. 
gaged Eduardo Alvarez.” 

“Think it over again Sefiora, 
I should suit far better. Iama 
man of confidence, of maturity, 
Eduardo is only a boy, and ah! he 
knows nothing. Let me see you, 
Sefiora.” 

“Tt is impossible,” I replied. 
“T am going to rest for a few 
hours ; I cannot talk more.” 

“Well, then, I return again,” 
contested the voice of Antonio. 

“No, no,” I called out ; “ once 
for all, I have engaged Eduardo.” 

“T know the agreement has not 
been signed; ” persisted my tormen- 
tor, “will you see me before you 
sign the agreement, Sefiora?” 

“No, don’t come again,” Te 

lied I, in a very decided tone, 

‘here is a lingering at the door, 
and at length Antonio takes him- 
self off. ; 

“Evidently no business is pf 
vate here,” say I to myself, as 
roll the mosquito-net round me, 
and fall into a refreshing sleep. _ 

A long time after this, a8 It 
appears to me, three gentle taps 
are heard upon the opposite door, 
opening into the garden of 
posada. This is free from 


He has a word 
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_ gul’s brother. 


Boo “sd 
wi 


lic intrusion, and I call “Come 
in” through the mosquito - net. 
Eduardo appears, “4- on his 
head a side-saddle, e brings it 
towards me, and I put out my 
hand to touch it. There is no 
question of this: it is a beautiful, 
nearly new, lady’s saddle, and it 
appears to be in excellent order. 

{ ask Eduardo from whence he 
has procured this treasure ? 

“From the widow of the con- 
Sefior Bahl thought 
of her just after you left the office, 
and he sent his mozo to see about 
it.” 

“The lady,” he added, “ would 
come and visit ydu, but she lives 
alittle way in the country; and 
we go to Aceitufia to-morrow 
morning.” 

“T am really very much obliged 
to the lady,” I answered, as I look- 
ed at the pretty saddle of scarlet 
leather, handsomely stitched over 
with a flower pattern ; “what am 
Ito pay ?” 

“Twelve pesos, the sum _ the 
consul told you,” the lad replied ; 
“and, Sefiora, the lady is to give 
me a peso for carrying, and go- 
ing to her. You do not object, 
Sefiora ? ” 

“Certainly not; you have earned 
the money fairly. Am I to pay you 
now?” 

“No, Sefiora; you are to pa 
to-morrow to the consul. e 
have to go to the office early, to 
get my agreement made out, I was 

esired to tell you. Will you 

go into the comedor (dining-room), 
or shall I bring you something 
here ?” 

Recollecting what was the fare 
on the preceding day, I elect to 
stay where I am, and ask the lad 
to bring me some coffee, and, if 
possible, a roll of bread with it, 
and some bananas. Directly after 
Thad discussed this meal, which 
was all very good of its kind, I 

ed and went out to sit in the 
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verandah on the garden-side of the 


posada. 


Hardly had I sat there many 
minutes, when a lad belonging to 
the house announced that the con- 
sul’s black cook wanted to see me. 

“ Ask him what he wants?” I 
rejoined. ‘Does he bring a note 
from Sefior Bahl ?” 

In these countries, the most 
trifling communications between 
English-speaking people are al- 
ways effected by note or letter. 
To trust to messages here would 
be the height of madness. 

“No,” answered the mozo ; “the 
cook wants to see you himself,” 
Before I could resolve whether I 
would receive him or not, the man 
stood before me. 

Pulling off his cap he said, 
“Very faine night, ma’am—very 
fa-ine. You comprehend me Eng- 
lish ?” 

“Yes; what do you come here 
for? And, please, stand a little 
aside ; [ want all the air I can 
get.” He smelt of fish and black 
man very strongly ; and this, com- 
bined with a soupgon of kerosene 
oil, somewhere near, was too much 
for my olfactory nerves. | 

“Oh ya-as, ya-as, suttingly. 
What I going say is very private. 
You go way to-morrow ?” 

“Yes; what of that?” 

“ Wa-ay, you know, you want 
servant, ma’am, strong, fight the 
way,—’sperience,—a very respect- 
able servant, eh ?” 

“T have got one. Your master 
has made the necessary arrange- 
ments with Eduardo Alvarez. 
You need not take any trouble 
about this,” I answer. 

“Eduardo Alvarez, Bah! He 
worth nothing ’t-all ; poor trash— 
only boy in vena go about 
country mending clothes ; he suit 

ou!—no. Besides, Consul Bahl 
oe not drawn out ’greement.” 

“That will be done to-morrow 
morning,” I said; and, to get rid 
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of him, I rose to go into my room 
as I spoke. 

The fellow, however, was too 
quick for me, and he planted his 
square, powerful frame in my 
path. 

“Look yaare,” said he; “you 
take me along. I sa-arve you well 
—good fight—good cook. It will 
cost you money, but I am good 
serva-ant, ah. I quite fit to take 
care of a lady.” 

What I should have done I can 
scarcely say, as there was no one 
that I could call, the household 
being all within doors, or clacking 
on the other side of the verandah. 
Most unexpectedly I got immediate 
and efficient aid in the advent of 
“Lobo,” one of the dogs of the 
house. 

Now Lobo was a very delight- 
ful little beast, and we had become 
great friends. He bore the charac- 
ter of being such a fool, that he 
would put up with anything. Great, 
therefore, was my surprise when I 
saw him fly towards the “ captain,” 
every nerve in his body dahing 
with rage. 


With a yell the 


“ captain ” 
bounded . past me, and was away 
down to the shore before I could 


speak. I had not been informed 
that Lobo had a special dislike 
to black people ; and to the “ cap- 
tain” in particular. I felt very 
much obliged to the dog also, for 

iving me an opportunity of see- 
ing the “captain’s” good fight ; 
the insertion of the letter “1” de- 
scribes the thing much more ac- 
curately. 

Once more we go to the consul’s 
office at an early and punctual 
time. Eduardo meets me, arrayed 
in aclean shirt and a large Panama 
hat. Kind Mr Bahl takes me into 
his store, and gives me one or two 
edible matters, to help out the 
rations ; amongst which, two tins 
of portable soup were particularly 
acceptable. 
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The boat is being got ready, and 
time passes, so that we are alread 
nearly an hour late in starting. 

Mr Bahl asked me if I had not 
been a good deal pestered by lads. 
“applying personally” for the 
situation which Eduardo Alvarez 
now filled. 

I said that there had been some 
other candidates, and that one of 
them was a personal friend of his 
own. 

“ A personal friend of mine? | 
have not the faintest idea to whom 
you can allude.” 

“ A military character—one who 
has done wonders in three revolu- 
tions.” 

“Ah! I see now; you mean 
that black rascal, my cook.” 

“The very person. He has tor- 
mented me nearly out of my senses 
to take him with me,” I answered, 

“T wish you had told me this 
before,—the fat rascal. What I 
have done for him—for he quarrels 
with most of his employers— 
would take too long to tell. He 
gets good wages, very good wages; 
and now that he is used to the 

lace, he wants to go off.” 

“T think this sort of thing is the 
fashion all the world over; but! 
should never have taken the man. 
I don’t like him,” I replied. 

“When you are fairly gone,! 
will speak to him about his con- 
duct. He never asked my per- 
mission, or hinted, even, that he 
wanted to leave,” returned Mr 
Bahl, with great indignation. 

There was not a chance of our 
being fairly gone yet awhile ; for 
the boat was not in sight, and there 
were no preparations going on 
either in office or store, as far asl 
could see, to expedite matters. I 
ventured to remark that it was 
getting late. 

“Oh yes,” returned the consul ; 
“we don’t mind for an hour or 0 
here. You will soon fall into the 
custom of the country. There® 
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no fuss and flurry, and things, in 
the long-run, turn out just as well. 
One of the boatmen has not come 
round; but it will all be well. Just 
sit down in the office, and wait a 
little.” 

So I satin the office, and Edu- 
ardo hied to the steps, and was 
soon in high gossip with all the 
loungers in Amapala. 

Another half-hour passed, and 
then the little clerk, seeing that I 
was getting impatient, came from 
behind his railed-off space, and in- 
formed me that the boat would be 
ready very soon; he had heard the 
boatman’s voice. Would I not, 
in the meantime, take a glass of 
beer? Mr Bahl had desired him 
to offer it. 

I was very hot, and drank the 
small glass of Bass’s ale with rel- 
ish; and I was further quite mol- 
lified on seeing the boat at the 
ane poe, and Eduardo pulling 
in the luggage. ‘There was a good 
deal of delay before all was ready; 
but at last everything was on board, 
and we were seated in the boat and 
bound for Aceituifia. 

“You will not be able to get 
on to-day,” were the consul’s last 
words; “better stay at Aceitufia 
for the night, and start at day- 
break to-morrow. Good-bye. Take 
care of the lady, Eduardo.” So 
saying, the kindly gentleman turn- 
ed into his office. 

Eduardo showed me his contract 
paper as we went along. I had 
the original in my pocket, having 
signed it, as well as he, the first 
thing after arriving at the office. 

“Mine is a copy, I know; but 
the consul gave it to me, because 
Iwant to show it to my friends 
when we arrive at Comayagua,” 
the lad said. “I hope you will 
stay a day at Comayagua, Sefi- 
ora.” . 

“T hope so: you will be able to 
°° to your friends for a few hours,” 

replied. 
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“ And if I serve you well, will 
you keep me when we arrive at 
San Pedro Sula? ” 

“That I cannot promise ; but 
you may be sure that I will do 
what Icanto help you. If I can- 
not retain you, I daresay other 
people will require your services.” 

e had now got into the open 
sea, and only the red roofs and 
tufted palm-trees of Amapala could 
be seen in the distance. There 
was a light wind, and the fresh 
air was most invigorating, as we 
skirted some mountainous land, 
which in some parts was thickly 
overgrown with brushwood and 
dark herbage ; in others the coast 
was nearly Taha. 

The place looked so bleak and 
solitary, that I was prompted to 
ask one of the boatmen if any wild 
animals existed there. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, there are 
some; muy malos, muy malos” 
(very evil, very evil). 

“ What are their names ?” I in- 
quired; for I thought here might 
prove the solution of the tiger 
question. 

“ Serpents—one or two very bad 
kinds—and other creatures.” 

“What are the names of the 
‘ other creatures’ ?” - 

“Tigers of the mountain. Ah! 
I should not like to walk in that 
brushwood; would you, Candido?” 
said the man, appealing to his fel- 
low-labourer. ' 

I afterwards learned, from reli- 
able authority, that what are de- 
signated “tigers of the mountain,” 
are, in reality, small leopards. But 
they are fierce enough, and in many 
instances have taken human life. 
The skin of these animals is very 
beautiful, and forms sometimes the 
chief ornament of a Hondureian 
house. 

After an hour’s good rowing, the 
boat was turned into a narrow 
creek, bordered on either side with 
overhanging trees. This was, ina 
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measure, a relief from the heat of 
the sun, which, in spite of the 
awning, was beginning to penetrate 
through my hat. Here was little 
to interest us, save sometimes the 
having to exert ourselves in order 


to keep the boughs of the trees out 
of our faces. The creek grew nar. 
rower, and at length a short point 
of land gave evidence that we were 
in front of the custom-house at 
Aceitufia. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mr Z., the custom-house officer, 
handed me out of the boat and con- 
ducted me into his dwelling. This 
was a low thatched house, sepa- 
rated only by a mound and a 
damp patch of grass from the edge 
of thecreek. The entrance opened 
upon the principal room, which 
was a combination of reception 
and store room. The sides of the 
boarded walls were fitted up with 
tiers of wooden shelves, and on 
these lay packages of all shapes 
and sizes. Bales of cocoa-nut fibre 
seemed to predominate; and several 
layers of cow-hides made great 
show ‘on the low shelves. Bushels 
of what I supposed to be grain, 
or seeds, were huddled here and 
there;.and a great heap of white 
beans, and a measure on the top of 
it, entirely filled one corner. 

The ground was the usual earthen 
floor, stamped as hard as iron, and 
depressed here and there; so much 
so, that it required some attention 
to walk safely over it. 

A handsome hammock, slung 
from the rafters of the roofing, 
and a wooden table, were all the 
furniture of this department. For 
ornament there was hanging on a 
nail a large-sized embroidery frame; 
upon the canvas of this was in 
course of representation a very gay 
macaw contemplating some re- 
markably fine grapes. A Berlin- 
wool-work pattern was displayed 
open on a nail higher up, and thus 
could be seen in its entirety the mag- 
nitude of the macaw’s temptation. 

The custom-house officer, fol- 
lowing the direction of my eye, 


said, “ Mi sposa,—that is her 
work.” Somebody came to the 
aperture which divided this apart- 
ment from an inner one. This 
was mi sposa, a pretty Indian 
girl, who appeared to be many 
years younger than her lord, and 
who was followed by astill younger: 
girl, whom she presented to me as 
her sister. They both wore the 
nagua costunie, though it dif- 
fered a little from the strict Mex- 
ican style. The nagua costume 
consists of a chemise, very fully 
plaited at the arms and round the 
shoulders, leaving the throat bare. 
A thick strand of hair generally 
furnishes the back expanse between 
the nape of the neck and the 
shoulders, and a shapely bodice of 
some bright colour covers the per- 
son to the waist. The Mexican 
girl here indulges in petticoats of 
various lengths till the feet are 
reached; but these Hondureian 
women were content with one 
short garment, comely enough, but 
not so picturesque; and they lacked 
the silver ornaments and embroi- 
dery which add so much to the 
“make-up” of the Mexican lady. 

The beautiful eyes and shapel 
feet of the custom-house officer's 
wife, however, were attractive 
enough; and her cultivated voice 
and elegant pronunciation showed 
that she had received some educa- 
tion. I pointed to her work-frame, 
and asked her where she had 
learned to embroider. 

“ A la escuela, muy buena escu- 
ela,” she replied (at school, & 
very good school); and added, in 
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her beautiful idiom; “my husband 
is English ; he married me because 
I have had some education.” 

And for more than that, thought 
I, as I glanced at this elegant crea- 
ture; but I looked very serious 
and practical, and remarked in 
reply that “education is a grand 
thing for everybody.” 

“Ah, yes,” cut in the younger 
sister, “when it is properly ap- 
plied.” 

I was so astonished at this re- 
mark, from such a person and in 
such a place, that I was startled 
into asking her what she meant. 

“T mean that very wicked 
things are often done by educated 
people,” returned the damsel, with 
a jerk of her head. “I have m 
reasons,” she continued, “ but 
will not say more.” 

“Very wicked things are often 
done,” I replied, “by people who 
profess much religion; we must not 
judge by individuals. These mat- 
ters must be viewed in a broad and 
general way.” 

“ No doubt the Sefiora is right,” 
was the answer ; “but I have my 
reasons. Ah, I have heard some 
fine tales, about people from Europe 
too!” 

I daresay she had ; but the sub- 
ject dropped as the sister asked me 
to go into her room and take off 
my hat. “You will sleep here,” 
said she, indicating the hammock 
with her hand, “and the guarda 
costa will look to your mozo.” 

“The guarda costa—what is 
that ?” 

_ “See here,” she answered, open- 
ing the door, which had been kept 
fast closed for coolness’ sake ; 
“these are the guarda costa.” 
(coast-guard. ) 

few very fine-looking men, 
some in shirts and drawers, some 
with jackets in addition, and all 
bearing muskets of a very old- 
fashioned pattern, were walking 
to and fro. One of them, a re- 
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markably strong-looking man, kept 
regular pace, and tramped up and . 
down with the regularity of a 
British sentinel. 

Mr Z. here joined us. He said, 
“ This is the man I propose to send 
with you to-morrow. Will you 
speak with me when you have taken 
off your hat? I-want to tell you 
what I have done for the journey.” 

I retired with the Sefiora. Her 
bedroom was boarded off from the 
room we had quitted, and quite as 
miserable in its accommodations as 
the rest of the dwelling. 

. On returning to the outer room, 

Mr Z. asked me to buy the ani- 
mals required for the journey, and 
named a price, which even I, in 
my inexperience, knew to be exor- 
bitant, and said so. 

“The price of mules has risen 
considerably,” urged Mr Z.; “ they 
are so much required in the mining 
districts now.” 

“Very — but I will not 
buy any mules ; I shall be happy 
to hire those you have as far as 
Arimesine. Mr Bahl told you in 
his note the price I ought to give.” 

There was no more to be said to 
this, and the wife proposed that we 
should go out and see the animals. 

A coast-guard-man brought 
round a small chestnut mare, a 
nice-looking creature, but “ weedy” 
withal. 

“There,” said the custom-house 
officer, “is the one I have arranged 
that you shall ride. That belongs 
to mi sposa ; itis a great pet; mé 
sposa often goes long distances on 
her without attendance. 

In the meadow was a very nice- 
looking macho (male mule), which 
was pointed out as being the one 
for Eduardo’s use. 

“ Where is the baggage-mule ?” 
I inquired. 

“Oh, he would come round in 
the morning. He was resting ina 
stable close by.” Abel, the man 
who was to go with us, grinned. 
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I thought there was some mystery 
here. ~ 

The early dawn, which is lovely 
in this country, brought with its 
first glimmer coast-guard-men, the 
mare, the mule, and the baggage- 
mule ; the latter we were particu- 
larly delighted to see. To m 
amusement Mr Z. offered to sell 
me the three at a considerable 
abatement of the price urged the 
day before. Fortunately I adhered 
to my resolution of hiring only. 

On being mounted, I found that 
the pommel of the saddle was fixed 
immovably on the left side. There 
was no time to alter this, and in 
consequence, on setting off, I began 
to realise that it was anything but 
pleasant to ride faster than a walk 
at first. 

“ Never fear, Sefiora,” said Abel 
at length ; “we have a long way 
to go, and if we are to arrive at 
Arimesine to-night we must get on 
a little faster.” 

Being accustomed, or nearly so, 
to the motion induced by the 
difference between the English and 
Spanish way of mounting, my con- 
fidence returned, and I declared 
myself ready to increase the speed. 

“Wait till we turn off to the 
left, Sefiora ; there will be more 
shade, and then we can get on 
well,” Abel remarked encourag- 


ingly. 

‘auardo had ridden a good deal 
in advance ; as he neared the road 
turning to the left, we saw the 
baggage-mule suddenly break loose 


from his hold, and dart at full 
speed among the trees, Eduardo fol- 
lowing as hard as he could gallop. 

This made the mare a little 
restive, but Abel’s strong arm 
subdued her. “Let us turn into 
the left path,” said he ; “ you will 
have to dismount and wait whilst 
I go on. The baggage-mule has 
bolted.” 

Turning into the road on the 
left, which was little more than a 
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bridle-path thtough shrubs and 
nice soft grass, the man , dis. 
mounted me, at the same time 
tying the mare to a low bush, 

here was plenty of grass, and so 
this one of the party, at least, was 
very much at ease. 

“You won’t mind being left a 
short time,” said Abel : “ it is quite 
safe. I had better follow Eduardo 
quick. Ah, it was time,” he said, 
returning with something in his 
hand. it was my dressing-comb, 
in two parts, and full of dirt and 
sand. 

I accompanied him a little way, 
and had the pleasure of picking 
up one of my slippers, part of a 
little book, and many other things . 
with which my handbag had been 
packed. Further on lay my long 
tin box, unfastened, indeed, but 
stove in by what was unmistak- 
ably a violent kick in the wrong 
direction. 

“ Ah,” said Abel, contemplating 
this, “the mule is wild; he has 
rushed against the trees, and the 
baggage has got loose ; I hope there 
is no accident. Sefiora, I am sorry 
to leave you alone, but I had better 
get on to Eduardo.” 

So he sped away at a flying 
swing-trot, and I was left literally 
to pick up the pieces. 

little farther on was what I 
recognized to be a shirt which I 
had bought at Sefior Bahl’s store © 
to present to Eduardo. The boy 
was so delighted with it, that he 
had said he would wear it when 
he arrived at Comayagua to visit 
his friends. Here it was, then, in 
pieces, and a part of it torn quite 
out. The ground bore marks of 
hoofs in all directions. 

All the little things I had col- 
lected for refreshment on the road 
were destroyed without mercy. 
Here some biscuits ground to 
powder, and gpm pmcy freely 
with mother earth; there some 


plantains and bananas reduced to — 
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pulp ; in another place was my tin 
of portable soup, stove in, and al- 
most unrecognisable. 

- Fortunately, perhaps, I had so 
much to do in getting these tor 
ments together, that I had scarcely 
time to think how unlucky this 
first start of mine had been. Two 
hours at least would have been 
wasted, and there would be no time 
for rest in the middle of the day. 
Having gathered together all I 
could find, I sat down on a large 
stone close to the mare, with the 
collection by my side, and with 
anything but satisfaction in my 
mind. 

Half an hour must have passed, 
and then the mare began to fidget 
and look about her. She had 
heard voices, and she almost tried 
to put down her head on my 
shoulder. It has been said that 
she was a pet animal; and really 
her action seemed to say, “ Don’t 
you hear that ?” 

I by this time had heard the 
voices distinctly ; so I stood up 
beside the animal and waited for 
the speakers. 

Round a little winding pro- 
jection, which jutted out on the 
“enw path, came two quiet- 
ooking men towards me. Lifting 
his sombrero (that ugly thing the 
hat proper, is unknown in Hon- 
duras), the elder of them said: 
“We are sent to help you, Sefiora, 
English lady. We have met Abel 
and the mozo, Mule very bad— 
very savage ; won’t allow itself to 
be loaded again. Abel thought 
you would allow us to take you 
on. We are woodcutters, and 
Abel knows us.” 

I turned to mount, the younger 
lad helping me. As I did so, I 
expressed a hope that Eduardo 
was not hurt. 

“No ; he is a good rider, and the 
other mule behaved well. But how 
are you to get on—gquien sabe? 
That mule is ef demonio himself.” 


The men took the long box. be- 
tween them, and a parcel was made 
of the débdris. e soon reached 
Abel and the lad, who were sitting 
on a little bank. The riding mule 
was browsing calmly enough ; the 
Se was tied toa tree, 
and was still stamping with rage. 

“What are we to do?” I in- 
quired in despair. “ Had we not 
better go back va 

“ We will try and see if the bag- 
gage-mule will bear loading again,” 
said Abel ; “it would be such a 
loss to return. We will try.” 

The four men approached the 
offender, and were most gentle in 
their treatment. All was to no 

urpose. As soon as he felt the 
oad on hisback, hestarted violently, 
and rushed against the tree, with 
the determined purpose of pushing 
it off. Abel now pulled out his 
handkerchief and blindfolded the 
animal. 

This had the effect of quietin 
it, and as it was nearly exhanste 
from kicking, the load was replaced 
without much exhibition of feeling 
on the sufferer’s part. 

Everything being packed, we 
went on our way, one of the wood- 
cutters undertaking to lead the re- 
fractory mule, As long as we went 
slowly all was satisfactory ; but the 
moment we attempted to get out 
of a walk the mule showed fight. 
Even the baggage was of no avail. 

The woodcutters were obliged to 
leave us ; they had their work in 
another direction, and they could 
not lose time. “Iam very sorry 
—very much ashamed,” said the 
elder, with emphasis on the last 
word, “that the custom-house 
officer should have let you hire 
that beast. It is a robbery; the 
mule is not half broken ; it is quite 
young, and I do not think it has 
carried a load more than thrice in 
its life.” 

“ Abel has not told me that,” 
said I. 
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“How should he? He is a 
soldier, and he has to obey the 
customs officer ; he must not speak; 
but he knows as well as I do that 
the creature does not belong to the 
customs officer. Sefior Z. has 
hired it from a charcoal-burner 
who lives near him, and I have no 
doubt he has made a good thing of 
it. You have paid beforehand ?” 

“ Yes ; I have hired these three 
animals to take us to Arimesine.” 

“May you get there to-night! 
Adios, Sefiora; muchas gracias,” as 
I put a trifle in his hand. Thus 
speaking, our two assistants wended 
their way. 

The situation was certainly very 
unsatisfactory, and Abel’s replies 
to my inquiries did not tend to 
enliven matters. “At this rate,” 
the man said, “we shall never 
reach Arimesine to-night ; and I 
am under orders to bring back the 
animals early to-morrow morning.” 

“ But the delay is entirely your 
master’s fault ; he had no right to 
give me an unbroken animal to 
—s the baggage. If we cannot 
reach Arimesine to-night, what are 
we to do?” 

“ We must stay at a place called 
Goascaron ; the head man there 
will take youin. He is an Italian 
doctor, and keeps a store. Oh, my 
bruta—my bruta!” (horrid brute) 
broke off Abel, as the mule 
turned sharp round and literally 
ploughed the earth with its feet, 
ee to stir, though Eduardo 
dragged it with all his strength. 

Here was a nice state of things ! 
It was equally impossible to ad- 
vance or retire. Fortunately, as 
we were consulting whether we 
really ought to return to Aceit- 
ufia, we met a countryman, who 
was riding a nice-looking mule. To 
him Abel hastened with all speed. 
A short conference, and matters 
were to go on well-oiled wheels 
I hoped. The baggage was trans- 
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ferred from the refractory baggage- 
mule to the consul’s riding-mule, 
and the countryman lent his ani. 
mal for our use. Then our ram. 
pageous friend was given over to 
the man’s keeping, and some ar- 
rangement was made as to how 
this treasure was to be restored to 
his owner. It was disgusting to 
see him go off as meek as a mouse 
the moment that he was led away. 

“ These creatures are very wise,” 
Abel said ; “that brute knows as 
well as I do that he has had the 
best of it. I know that man; 
he is going to take it to a stable.” 
Then he continued with a grin, 
“The master won’t like our turn- 
ing Carlos into a baggage-mule, 
though.” 

“The master has behaved very 
badly throughout. Are you really 
obliged to take the mules back in 
the night ?” 

“ T must obey orders, Sefiora ; I 
am a soldier.” 

“We have lost so much time, 
that Iam sure I cannot ride to 
Arimesine ; under the best ‘ir- 
cumstances it would have been a 
long stretch. Very well; I will 
stop at Goascaron, and I shall write 
to Consul Bahl and tell him how 
badly Mr Z. has behaved. He 
must have known that we could 
not reach Arimesine to-night.” 

“T cannot say, Sefiora ; but it is 
@ great many leagues off !” 

“How many ?” 

Abel could not tell, In this 
country it is equally impossible. to 
ascertain correctly either the length 
of a distance or the time of day. 
A wholesale importation of cloc 
and milestones would certainl 
prove a national benefit in this 
direction. 

The sun was now fierce, and we 
had quitted the shade of the forest 
and scattered trees, Eduardo dis- 
mounted and offered Abel his turn 


toride; but this strong, cheery 
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man declined. “ Let me ride when 
I am tired,” hesaid. “I will stay 
by the Sefiora ; it is very tiresome 
for her to use a saddle with the 
pommel placed on the side opposite 
to the one she is accustomed to; 
the mare, too, is fidgety.” 

So she was. A passing bird, a 
stray cow tearing at a hedge, all 
startled her ; and farther on, when 
we met a drove of mules,she rushed 
into the middle of it, turning round 
and round, and exhibiting a stron 
inclination to bolt. Abel explaine 
that horses have in general a very 
strong dislike to stranger-mules ; 
for this reason—they are seldom 
stabled together. The mare agrees 
very well with the mules at home, 
because they are accustomed to each 
otherand have been reared together. 

We got on, however, at a fair 
speed, halting two hours after- 
wards by a pretty running stream 
to take some refreshment. Ed- 
uardo sought among the huts of 
the country village near, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining some milk, 
tortillas, and a delicious water- 
melon. . 

The men went to a little dis- 
tance to smoke, and I took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to bathe 
my feetinthelovely stream. They 
were burning from my wearing 
black boots, a most unwise article 
of dress to adopt in tropical coun- 
tries. I had a little tin case, con- 
taining a square of soap, which, 
fortunately, was in my pocket, 
and so it escaped the devastation 
caused by the baggage-mule ; and 
with thankfulness for this comfort, 
I revelled in the pebbly delicious 
water. 

The painter of river scenery can 
nowhere in the wide world find 
more charming subjects for his 
brush than the lovely water-courses 
of Spanish Honduras. The cas- 
cades among the mountains are 
simply magnificent, and deserve 
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to be classed among the finest in 
any land. The lowest and dirtiest 
of villages in the interior can 
generally show a beautiful runnin 
stream in its midst ; and it is, 
think, in consequence of this, that 
typhoid fever and blood-poisoning 
are unknown. 

These pests are not at this time 
the correct thing to die of in Hon- 
duras, as appears to be the case 
in our own land. Can it be that 
polluted water is in reality the 
mainspring of half the ailments of 
the English people? My feryent 
wish for Honduras is that she may 
ever deserve her name. Hondo, 
being interpreted, means a pond 
or brook ; and the brooks of this 
fair region are so pure and health- 
giving, that when the iron hand 
of progress penetrates here, may 
its mission be other than that of 
tainting, for commercial greed, the 
life of a country. 

Ah, how many in our own Eng- 
land turn to spirits and to beer, 
because the only water to which 
they have access is poisoned by 
chemical drugs, or is made the re- 
ceptacle of all foul things ! 

A weary ride in burning sun 
and over rough road brought us to 
the outskirts of Goascaron. My 
strength was nearly spent, owing 
to the badness of the road and the 
been motion caused by the man- 
ner of mounting. 

Strong kind Abel more than 


once carried me over the smaller 


streams ; for, as the darkness came 
on, the mare plunged unsteadily, 
and sometimes carried me into 
very deep water. The heat, too, 
had been very prostrating; and 
so it was with a feeling of re- 
lief that I heard a clear incisive 
voice call out, “Is that the lady 
from Aceitufia?” Eduardo had 
ridden on in advance, and the 
Italian doctor was standing at his 
side waiting to receive us. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—AND NOW IT WAS ALL OVER! 


* Alas ! silly fool that I was,” 

(Thus, sadly complaining, he cried),— 
“ When first I beheld that fair face, 

*T were better by far I had died.”’ 


Two hundred miles did the cruel 
train bear Challoner away from 
Overton at last. 

Two hundred miles did that 
inhuman monster carry a reluctant 
wretched man; and faster and 
faster it sped with him away from 
love, delight, enchantment,—and 
nearer se nearer it hurried him 
towards despair, deceit, and misery; 
—further from where he would be, 
nearer to where he would not be ; 
—further from Eden, nearer to the 
wilderness. 

He sat with his face backwards, 
emblematically. By instinct he had 
thrown himself into a seat which 
commanded the last view of the 
woods and uplands now so familiar, 
and to all time so dear,—and upon 
these he gazed as long as they re- 
mained in sight. They vanished, 
and still he looked on; he had 
nothing else, it seemed, to do. 
Newspapers, magazines, and the 
usual accompaniments of a tra- 
veller had been neglected or for- 
gotten. He had nothing to read, 
nor did he want anything ; he had 
the carriage to himself, but he 
hardly noticed that it was so ; and 
there was a hot-water tin, but he 
did not put his feet on it; and 
cigars in his pocket, but he did 
not smoke them. 

Hour after hour went by and 
found the solitary man still in the 
same position, still dead to all that 
passed, still with eyes turned ab- 
sently, softly, and tenderly towards 
an unseen spot, which to memory 
and love was yet visible. 


—RoweE. 


Of what really came and went 
Challoner beheld nothing. 

Now and again an impatient 
movement, a frown or a sigh 
would burst forth to betray that 
the day-dream which proved so 
overmastering had its moments of 
perturbation, its thorns among the 
rose-leaves ; now and again the 
dreamer would start forward, sit 
up, pull himself together with a 
passing expression of the lip and 
motion of the hand that seemed to 
betoken a commencement of some- 
thing new, of a resolution and 
decision that had not been there 
before,—but ever as it rose would 
the momentary impulse fade away 
again, its cold unwelcome presence 
thrust out by some too powerful, 
too exquisite rival,—and Chal- 
loner, a willing slave to the latter, 
would once more sink back on the 
luxurious cushion, lost, revelling 
in musings that needed no effort, 
and that, alas! were not to be dis- 
pelled by an effort. He was living 
the past month over again. 

From first to last he had been a 
month at Overton. Excuses and 
arguments for thus prolonging an 
accidental stay, a mere detention 
for a single night, had been 80 
acceptable both to himself and his 
hosts, that the continually post- 
poned day of departure had almost 
seemed as though it never would 
come, never could really and actu- 
ally arrive ; and when at length it 
had, it had seen him depart, well- 
nigh in silence, and wellnigh mad 
with the wild longing for a re- 
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prieve in any shape and from any 
uarter. 

Yet would he not reprieve him- 
self ; and the brothers had had to 
let him go, less concerned than he 
it is true, but still grudgingly, re- 
luctantly, flatteringly, with many 
an injunction to “ Come again,” — 
and what Lady Matilda had felt 
she had kept to herself. 

And now it was all over and he 
had only to look back upon it. 

Never again must he cross that 
friendly threshold and hear that 
pleasant welcome ; he had touched 
for the last time that fair hand, 
had met for the last time that dark 
eye, had heard a final farewell in 
that gentle voice. No sign had 
Matilda made; in no wise could 
-he or any other see that she had 
been expectant, or surprised, or 

ieved, or wounded,—and yet he 
felt, he felt he might have won her. 

He might at any rate have tried 
his chance. He would not have 
been waved aside, smiled down, 
nipped in the bud and laid low in 
the dust as Whewell had been, and 
as he had himself seen Whewell 
be. Tush! he had already gone 
farther, dared more and gained 
more, than Whewell had ever 
dreamed of. What of those wild 
sea walks over the moaning cliffs, 
up the lonely glen, along the un- 
frequented woodland paths ? Who 
saw the arm which held the slender 
form beneath the cliff on the brink 
of the foaming waterfall? Whose 

resence marred the twilight hour 
in the dim old gallery? For whom 
alone was the soft strain of music 
when the light was gone? And 
there had been a day when her 
flowers had been worn by him, and 
her song had been sung for him,— 
when Overton had stopped short in 
his speech and held his breath as 
_ though struck all at once by a 
truth too strange for fancy, and 
Teddy had flung himself out of the 
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room, and had scarce been seen or 
spoken to for days after. 

It had been Challoner, Challoner 
himself, the conscious cause of it 
all, who had brought back the 
penitent to Matilda’s side event- 
ually. 

e had come on Challoner’s 
arm, looking on Challoner as his 
friend, indebted to Challoner as 
the peacemaker—and Challoner 
had lain awake half the night af- 
terwards. Not even the angrily 
affectionate beseechings of this 
brother had prevailed to make him 
stay on at Overton after this. With 
a letter which came in at break- 
fast in his hand, and with. its 
urgency as his plea, he broke or 
tore aside the fetters which bound 
him at last, and told himself that 
he had broken them for ever. 

He had got it over. That at 
first was Challoner’s principal 
thought. He had done the thing 
properly, and had not made a fool 
of himself. They could see that 
he had been moved, as he ought to 
have been moved ; that he had felt 
grateful, and nervous, and wretch- 
ed, and had devoutly wished him- 
self at the moment anywhere but 
where he was. So far, well. He 
had wrung Overton’s hand, and 
muttered a something in Overton’s 
ear of which it was impossible for 
any one to make out a syllable, 
and he had broken down—yes, 
actually and palpably broken down 
—in accepting a remembrance 
from Teddy. But this was all 
natural enough under the circum- 
stances, while the supreme ordeal, 
the parting with Matilda, found 
him outwardly so calm that he 
caught himself wondering at him- 
self, and unduly elated all too 
soon. The internal convulsion 
had come and gone unperceived, 
and he saw that he had lost noth- 
ing in his lady’s eyes. Up to a 
certain point she had assuredly 
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understood him—that is to say, 
she had seen that he must fly, 
though she knew not how good was 
the cause he had for doing so. She 
had probably taken it that he 
would not abuse the extraordinary 
kindness and confidence where- 
with he had been treated, and that 
his modesty had told him he was 
already doing so in his heart. He 
knew that he had pleased Matilda, 
as in truth he had pleased every 
woman he had ever cared to please. 
She had wanted no eager, assidu- 
ous, in-season and out-of-season 
prating lover. She had turned 
against the lively Whewell from 
the moment that “ lover” appeared 
written on his brow, and had 
turned, as it happened, straight to 
Challoner ; soon she had ceased to 
ask herself how or why, but had 
hung upon his words, and listened 
for his footsteps, and fretted when 
he was absent, and shone out like 
a star when he was by. And of 


all this he had scarcely been ig-. 


norant ; there had been moments 
when he had divined it all. 

She must have known why he 
had gone, and she must have been 
proud of him for going as he did. 

From one long reverie of mingled 
pain and pleasure, it seemed to 
Challoner that he was at length 
somewhat harshly aroused by fa- 
miliar voices proceeding from 
familiar lips. The train had 
reached its destination,—or rather 
our traveller’s destination,—and 
he was slowly and with a heavy 
heart stepping out of the carriage, 
when he Nesnme aware of a group 
of girls on the platform close to 
his elbow, and heard three tongues 
all together exclaim in the liveliest 
accents and almost in a breath, 
«“ What a pity we came!” 

“ Nonsense ! ” 

“ Here he is !” 

Challoner shook hands with all 


three. 
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“Well, now that you have come, 
I shan’t say any more,” continued 
the last speaker, a tall fresh-col- 
oured damsel with a bright hand. 
kerchief protruding from the front 
of her tight-fitting Newmarket, 
* As you are here, T shan’t grudge 
our wait, though we have been 
here for an age or more, and have 
lost the best of the afternoon, 
Mary would have it we should be 
late. I knew we should not be 
late. Catch us! We are always 
before the time for everythin 
nowadays, between Mary an 
Emily. You are late, though,” 
Jem ; how is that?” 

“ Are we late ?” said Challoner, 
absently. 

“The train is due at four, you 
know. Mary looked it out.” 

“‘ Oh, trains are never in to their 
time,” said Mary, “and it is all 
nonsense about our waiting ; I did 
not mind waiting.” 

“Oh, of course ‘not: she did not 
mind waiting ; that is a good one, 
I must say,” laughed her sister. 
“Do you hear that, Jem? That 
is for your benefit. Well, thank 
heaven, I retain my senses, what- 
ever Mary and Emily may do. 
Emily was dying to go to cathedral 
this afternoon (we are turned 80 
direfully devout nowadays, you 
must know, Jem) ; since Herbert 
came after Emily as 

“Do hush,” said Emily with a 
nudge; “how you do run on, Bertha! 
and can’t you see that Jem is not 
attending to you one little bit? 
He is wondering where his baggage 
is, are you not, Jem? What part 
was it put in? Where is the van? 
Back, or front ?” 

* Back, I think.” 

He had no idea, but he had to 
say one or the other. 

“Well, if it is back, what do 
ze go front for?” inquired Miss _ 

mily, innocently. 

She thought it very amusing, a8 
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did they all, to see the solitary 

rtmanteau extracted, at length, 
from beneath the very seat where- 
on Challoner had been sitting, 
and to note how little he either 
knew or cared about it; she in- 
sisted on jumping into the car- 
riage herself to see what else he had 
left behind, not being at all clear, 
she protested, whether an arm or 
aleg might not be found missing 
presently. And she searched, and 
inquired, and made merry over the 
subject, till his rueful smile faded 
away from sheer impatience, and 
the disgust of his soul was almost 
visible on his countenance. What 
had brought the girls there? He 
had never dreamed of their meeting 
him at the station, and at the best 
of times would have dispensed with 
the attention, while to - day——. 


They stood about enjoying them- 


selves and the attention they at- 
tracted, and they put their little 
hands in their pockets, and stamped 
their smart little feet,and shuddered 
and shook their shoulders, and all 
spoke at once,and rather too eagerly 
to their distinguished friend, their 
six-feet-two of straw-coloured 
Harris cloth ; and they were in the 
porters’ way, and the passengers’ 
way,and jostled by one and another, 
and remarked upon by everybody— 
so that though no harm was done, 
and there was nothing actually re- 
prehensible in the scene, it jarred 
terribly on a man who had been 
thinking for the last six or seven 
hours, nay, for the last three or 
four weeks, of a Lady Matilda. 
Lady Matilda, had she seen his 
present company, would have passed 
them by as though she saw them 
not; but she would have thought— 
too well he knew what she would 
have thought: all at once it seemed 
to flash upon him as a revelation 
that Matilda was the very proudest 
woman he had ever known. 
“He’s napping ! ” 
VOL. CXXXV.—NO. DCCCXX, 
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“ He is not well.” 

“ Boh !” cried the third close to 
his ear. 

“ Behave Bertha,” remonstrated 
both of Bertha’s sisters, tittering, 
with their fingers before their 
mouths ; “ behave, can’t you, you 
bad girl ! ” continued Mary; “ don’t 
you see people are looking? Jem, 
do tell her.” 

Oh, if he could: if there had 
been any question of telling ; if he 
could only have ordered them off 
the platform, out of sight and out 
of hearing! But no; where they 
went, he must go : and though the 
might, and at length did lead the 
way, the victim had to follow, and 
to follow close behind. Had they 
been his sisters—but they were not 
his sisters; and as the quartet 
march out of the station and up to 
the town—for it was agreed to 
walk rather than drive—we may, 
‘without farther mystery or circum- 
locution, inform-our readers who 
and what were these new arrivals on 
the scene. They were the daugh- 
ters of worthy William Tufnell, 
the principal banker of Clinkton, 
to which place Challoner had now 
come,—and one of the three was his 
betrothed bride. 

Now Challoner had not found 
any particular fault with the eldest 
Miss Tufnell either in face, figure, 
or demeanour, when, a few months 
previously, it had been suggested 
by a careful elder sister that a wife 
for him might be found in the 
family of the wealthy banker. He 
had met Mary Tufnell at his sister’s 
house. She was pretty, well dressed, 
andsprightly--perhapsover-spright- 
ly ;* but being a grave man, whom 
chatter did not repel merely be- 
cause it was chatter, he saw in the 
somewhat fatiguing flow of spirits 
which never failed, only the light- 
heartedness of extreme youth, and 
willing to be amiable, fell in with 
the notion of matrimony tolerably 
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soon and tolerably easy. He was 
getting on in life, as Lady Fairleigh 
said. He would rather like to show 
his friends that he could do some- 
thing yet, and something with a 
flavour of thirty thousand pounds, 
moreover: since Tufnell was known 
to be worth ninety thousand if he 
were worth a penny, and the three 
daughters who have already been 
introduced in this chapter, were 
his sole children and heirs. 

Then Lady Fairleigh had been 
able to point out that homely as 
was their origin, there attached 
both respect and credit to the 
family ; that no one ever had, or 
ever would have, a word to say 
against the match ; that the pro- 
posed bride was barely twenty 
years of age, at which time of life 
she would soon unlearn all that it 
was desirable should be unlearnt— 
whereas with equal speed she might 


be counted upon to pick up all’ 


that it was requisite to know; 
that she appeared to be good- 
humoured, well educated, and adap- 
table,—in fine, that for a younger 
son, a son who had abandoned his 
profession, and had never had any 
prospects—for Jem Challoner, in 
short, her dear, good, kind, im- 
provident brother Jem--nothing 
could be better than to offer his 
heart and hand with all convenient 
speed in sucha convenient quarter. 
Jem thought so too—with regard 
to the hand at least; as to the 
heart, he was over forty years of 
age, and supposed his falling-in-love 
days were over. 
ut he had a high opinion of 
Lady Fairleigh’s judgment, and on 
this occasion it jumped with -his 
own too entirely not to double its 
value. He would certainly act upon 
it, make hay while the sun shone, 
and take to his domestic hearth, 
if fortune favoured, the cheerful 
smiling lassie provided for him. 
Was he to know that in her, as 


in himself, he had been grossly, 
terribly mistaken? Was he to 
tell that in her own home and 
among her own folks the Mary he 
knew, or thought he knew, would 
develop into another Mary, and a 
Mary that affrighted his inmost 
soul? Was he to suspect that the 
lively banter, necessarily kept in 
check at Lady Fairleigh’s table and 
in Lady Fairleigh’s drawing-room, 
would run riot in the unrestraint 
of home, and would resolve itself 
into chaff, chaff, chaff from morn- 
ing till night? It was said of the 
Miss Tufnells that they would chaff 
a man till he did not know which 
was his head and which were his 
heels ; but alas! Challoner found 
nothing to admire in the gift. 

A great mistake had been made 
—a mistake which could never be 


unmade ; and of one thing he was ~ 


speedily convinced, that it could 
only be away from Clinkton, from 
her native place, with its native 
associations, surroundings, and dia- 
lect, that he could hope to regain 
any measure of the complacency 
with which he had at first regarded 
his fiancée. He stayed at Clink- 
ton a week, and left without fixing 
the wedding-day. 

But then, as Mary’s mother ob- 
served, that was just like his 
thoughtfulness. He did not wish 
to hurry anybody, and he knew 
what a piece of work it would be 
when once it came to taking away 
from her and papa their Mary. 
And to be sure, Mary was young 
enough, and there was time enough, 
and she could not be thankful 
enough, nor think enough of Mr 
Jem for his consideration. 

Such consideration even won 
upon the old banker himself. He 
had been both gruff and grumpy at 
the first demand ‘for his daughter's 
hand ; he had eyed Jem Challoner’s 
letter—for the thing had been done 
by letter—with mistrust, and had 
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hummed and hawed, and not known 
very well whether to say “ Yes” 
or“ No.” But one thing and an- 
other, in particular, Mrs Tufnell’s 
anxiety to get her daughters mar- 
ried, or, as she phrased it, “ off,” 
carried the day. A neighbour had 
got two daughters “off,” each at 
the age of ot and this had 
caused even Tufnell’s broad bosom 
to share his wife’s chagrin after a 
fashion. So that what with the 
timely remembrance, and the know- 
ing that he was now sued by a 
member of one of the oldest of the 
county families, and that the match, 
if agreed to, would at once lift him 
and his into the county set—the 
set just above his, the step just 
beyond him—it was impossible to 
be quite as independent and in- 
different as he would have liked 
to appear. 

Moreover, he knew about Jem, 
and knew that there were worse 
men. Supposing his girl were to set 
her heart upon a worse man—upon 
one of those silly, noisy, vapour- 
ing, elbowing, ridiculous apes at 
the barracks, for instance! There 
were plenty of them about ; and if 
he had not snapped his teeth at 
every single grinning face that 
grinned behind its hairy horns 
upon his doorsteps, the mous- 
tachioed gentlemen would have 
crept up the girls’ sleeves, and 
carried them off by hook or by 
crook before now. He had had 
a time of it, since Mary and Emil 

w up, that he had ; but he had 
ept the red-coats off somehow: 
they cut out of his way like grey- 
hounds if he came across them 
nowadays. 

But James Challoner was differ- 
ent, and in the end the banker gave 
Challoner a fairly cordial reply. 

_ Then the two met, and the good 
impression deepened. Hitherto 
they had only occasionally seen 
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each other, or a part of each other; 
and Challoner had known that the 
burly pair of shoulders in front of 
him Baleaed toTufnell the banker, 
and ‘the banker had been aware 
that the hat which towered high 
above the other hats in the busy 
street pertained to old Mr Chal- 
loner’s youngest son—and that was 
all. Now, face to face, all went 
well. 

All might have gone ill very 
easily. Had the suitor shown 
himself keen, or sharp, or pressing; 
had he, on the other hand, affected 
ignorance of Mr Tufnell’s affairs, 
and declined to be enlightened ; 
had he, in heroic mood, raved and 
protested—had he even talked of 
his Mary as “his,” he had undone 
all. ‘ 

But by no such means had Chal- 
loner sought to strengthen his posi- 
tion. He had been perfectly mod- 
erate and truthful. He liked the 
young lady, and thought that they 
could be happ together ; he should 
be glad to nd that a marriage with 
her was likely to meet with the 
approval of both families. In al- 
most as few words as these, the 
state of bis mind had been set 
forth, and such laconic simplicity 
and straightforwardness had gone 
down wonderfully with an old gen- 
tleman who was ever on the look- 
out for artifice and exaggeration. 
At the end of their first interview, 
he had risen and held fast Chal- 
loner’s hand. ‘You shall have 
my daughter, sir; and you shall 
have her fortune. Mr Challoner, 
I shall be proud and content to 

ive them both into your hands.” 
Indeed he thought as much of the 
one as the other; and perha 
there are other people in the world 
besides the worthy Tufnell who 
consider thirty thousand pounds 
a very fair equivalent to an ami- 
able, ordinary, pretty daughter. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—THE FRIENDS OF HIS FRIENDS. 


** The outward forms the hidden man reveal— 
We guess the pulp before we cut the peel.” 


Still better pleased had been 
Chalioner’s future father-in-law as 
time had gone on. That there had 
been no word of a speedy union, 
no hinting at settlements, and no 
urging him to fix a day or even a 
time, had been all that was needed 
to fill up the measure of the regard 
in which he held Mary’s lover. 
There was a man for you! there 
was sense and stamina! If the girl 
had set her heart upon one of those 
ridiculous apes at the barracks now, 
how different it would have been! 
He would have been worried out 
of his life about the folly of long 
engagements, and the necessity for 
making arrangements, and _ the 
uncertainty of their movements, 
—and certes, they and such as 
they, who might have to pack 
their traps and tramp at any mo- 
ment, would have had some reason 
on their side for looking sharp and 
making the money-bags sure ; but 
see, here was Mr Challoner, quite 
pleased to be as he was, to come 
and go, and court Mary like a 
gentleman,—and he should not lose 
by it; he should see that, when 
the lawyers were calledin. Anda 
right noisy, jolly, old-fashioned 
hullabaloo of a wedding they would 
have when wedding-time came,— 
that was to say, when his busy sea- 
son had passed, and he could have 
time to think about it, and when 
the old Dean’s cough was better, 
and he could tie the knot him- 
self. 

And then Challoner had departed 
in November, it being understood 
that he was to return for Christmas, 
but that even then nothing need 
definitely be settled about bringing 
the engagement to a close, all being 
of one mind on the subject. He 
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had gone, and we knew what had 
befallen him. His falling-in-loye 
days over? They had never right. 
ly begun until he saw and heard 
Matilda. Alas! alas ! 

* In the absence of one suitor, 
however, another appeared at the 
banker’s house. ‘This was Mr 
Mildmay, a minor canon of the 
cathedral, who had come to Clink. 
ton in the summer, and had made 
a favourable impression on the 
Clinkton people in general. He 
was an amiable young clergyman, 
kind-hearted, unassuming, and in- 
defatigable. Like Challoner, he 
was superior to the Tufnells in 
point of birth, and, again like him, 
inferior to them in the matter of 
worldly goods; but whatever he 
was, he was not, according to Mr 
Tufnell, one of the ridiculous apes 
at the barracks, and he was per- 
mitted to engage himself to Emily 
Tufnell. Hence her sister’s play- 
ful references to the devoutness 
and the cathedral. 

Mr Mildmay now fell in with 
the party on their way up from the 
station, and it was evident that so 
agreeable an acquisition to their 
number was not altogether unex- 
pected by the young ladies, who, all 
yreeting and introducing at once, 
blocked up the narrow footpath 
in a way that Challoner would 
fain have pointed out, but instead 
had to find himself the reeipient 
of a vigorous shake of the hand, 
and sympathetic congratulatory 
“ How are you?” of the warmest 
description ; to which, I am so 
to say, he replied by a jerk of his 
head, and a “ How do?” ina tone 
never heard at Overton Hall. 

Of this, however, his fair com- 
panions, happily unconscious, took 
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no note; for all their attention 
being diverted by Herbert’s ap- 
earance into a fresh channel, Her- 
ert and not Jem was for the mo- 
ment everything. 

“Well, Herbert ! ” 

“ What news, Herbert ?” 

« Will the room be: full, Her- 
bert ?” 

Herbert thought the room would 
be full ; he also thought the night 
would be fine, and that the sky 
would be clear; furthermore, he 

roceeded to fear that the lecture, 
which it was explained to Chal- 
loner he was to deliver that even- 
ing in the Town-hall of Clinkton 
on the valleys of Palestine, would 
bore him sadly, and kindly hoped 
that he would not think it necessary 
to turn out to hear it. His friends 
had let him in for the lecture, but 
that was no reason—with a cheer- 
ful laugh—why he should let his 
friends in for listening to it: he 
was afraid he should be dreadfully 
prosy. 

As he trotted along, off and on 
the pavement every moment, an- 
swering every question, responding 
to every remark, warning the ladies 
of the nearness of vehicles, finding 
clean crossings in the muddy streets 
—all devotion, good temper, and 
urbanity—he did wonder a little in 
his heart at Mr Challoner’s man- 
ners. Challoner heard as though 
he heard not, walked as though he 
saw not, stalked through and round 
obstacles as though they did not 
exist, and only replied to observa- 
tions when they could not be ig- 
nored. What sort of a fellow could 
Emily’s sister have got hold of ? 

__ The girls, however, started a new 
idea. Poor Jem was tired. ‘Poor 
Jem had been ill while he was in 
the south, and the journey had 
been too much for him, and he 
“om never to have walked up,— 
and now how naughty of him not 
to have said so before ! When the 
house was reached, good Mrs Tuf- 
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nell was concerned to the degree of 
scolding everybody all round, and 
could not really have believed it 
possible after their preventing her 
sending the carriage as she had 
wanted to do, that they could not 
even have taken a cab, when there 
were scores of cabs at the station, 
but must needs make that poor 
dear walk up all the way, and he 
quite knocked up with travelling 
for seven hours on end. And the 
upshot was, that the outraged and 
insulted giant had actually to lie 
down full length upon the sofa, 
and submit to having a pillow 
shaken up under his head, and tea 
and mufiins brought to him and 
placed upon a chair by his side. 
Humour was not in Challoner’s 
way, but he did see the irony of 
this. It did not make him merry, 
but it saved him from being rude. 
He could have pitched the sofa out 
of the window, and the tea and 
muffins after it ; but he lay on the 
one, and swallowed the others, 
and he only laughed to himself 
rather an ugly laugh as he did so. 
The rest of the party were, how- 
ever, in excellent spirits, The 
lecture was as it shou have been, 
the principal theme for conversa- 
tion ; and hopes and fears regard- 
ing the weather, speculations as to 
the audience, and reckoning up 
the tickets gone and the tickets 
likely to &o, filled up the time till 
the arte sounded. “ And 
we dine early because of the lec- 
ture, Mr Jem,” explained the 
elderly lady, turning to him her 
flushed and bonneted face, warm 
with the warm room and the warm 
tea, and the excitement of the 
evening in prospect. How like, oh . 
how like Mary she was, or would 
be when a few years should have 
amplified Mary’s form and deep- 
ened the red on Mary’s cheek ! he 
saw her now before him, he saw 
—“ We dine at ‘six,” continued 
the speaker, as the others left the 
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room,—* at six punctually, as we 
shall have to be off before seven. 
I wish we could have made it 
sooner ; and indeed I could have 
done very well without my dinner 
at all, for we are to have a bit of 
supper when we come back; and 
really, with tea now, and all—— 
However, papa does not like to be 
ut out of his way—not much, at 
east. Papa is very kind when 
ber take him the right side, but 
alf an hour rooner for dinner he 
thinks a good deal of ; and so we 
just took the half-hour, and asked 
no more.” 

“JT suppose you would like me 
to go ?” said Challoner. To al- 
most any other person he would 
have said flatly, “ Nothing will in- 
duce me to go ;” but he had never 
received anything but kindness 
from Mary’s mother, and the re- 
bellious speech stuck in his throat. 

Even as it was, he startled her. 

“My dear, are you really ill?” 
she cried. “Oh, I am sure you 
must be really ill, or you never 
would have thought of it. Dear 
me! And Mary, who has been so 
pleased at your being here in time, 
she will be so let down ; but if you 
are really ill ” 

He disclaimed the idea. 

“ You think the lecture will be 
no great thing? And _ between 
ourselves,” nodding portentiously, 
and sinking her voice, “ between 
ourselves papa is of your opinion. 
But then, you know, poor young 
man, he’ll do his best ; and as he 
is to be one of ourselves very 
soon—indeed we look upon him, 
and upon you too, as quite one of 
ourselves, already—why, we are 
bound to make the best of him. 

‘So I have ordered the flowers and 
flags, and papa pays for the hall. 
And to be sure, if it pleases Em- 
ily—and she will take it all for 
gospel—and I daresay it will be 
nice enough, poor dear ; but don’t 


you mind, Mr Jem,” tapping him 
kindly on the arm,—*“ don’t you 
mind, but just go and sleep if you 
like ; we can all say you are tired 
out,—and I shouldn’t wonder if 
papa naps too. Bless me! it would 
never do to stay away though.” 
The night was clear when the 
party sallied forth. “ Mild as milk,” 
announced the paternal voice from 
the front door; and in consequence 
the speaker did not see fit to do 
more than bolster himself up in his 
thick overcoat,and wind his woollen 
comforter twice round his neck, 
“No, no,” cried he, as his wife 
put her hand within Challoner’s 
arm ; “no, no—none of that, Poll, 
‘ Fair play’s a jewel,’ and you and 
I have had our turn; we must let 
the young folks have theirs now, 
Zounds,man,Jem! youdidn’t think 
to take the missus, did you? That 
would have been a pretty sight, 
No, no; she must put up with the 
old man, and you go with your 
own girl there. Lead the way, 
lassies ; come along—come along.” 
Now what made Mary Tufnell’s 
lover stumble upon another “Come 
along—come along,” in the whitl- 
pool of his recollections at that 
ill-favoured moment? He was 
trying to keep Overton out of his 
head,—to banish Overton, drown 
Overton, bury Overton a thousand 
leagues deep out of mind and out 
of memory,—and it seemed as if 
every single thing that was done and 
word that was spoken from minute 
to minute, only served to bring 
into stronger and more cruel light 
visions that cut him to the heart, 
Now, as with his betrothed bride 
under his charge, he followed the 
rest of the party up the street, 
and Mary babbled of this thing 
and that, well pleased with herse 
and her escort, enjoying the whole 
to the top of her bent, and de 
manding attention and response 
every minute, one might have 
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thought that here at least was no 
opportunity for torturing remem- 
brance ; and yet as Challoner spoke 
and listened and obeyed orders and 
kept up appearances—and he was 
sufficiently aroused and on the 
alert to do all this so as to excite 
no remark from a not over-exact- 
ing person—yet even as he did it 
all, he was living in another scene. 

That day week he had stood with 
Matilda beside the moonlit waves. 
He felt again the cold salt air upon 
his cheek, beheld again the foaming 
ocean and the outline of a face 
between it and him,—a face that 
was so near he durst not watch 
too closely—a face that turned at 
times its mute sympathetic appeal 
to his,—lips that were parted to 
emit soft sighs of wonder and de- 
light, eyes that shone, reflecting in 
their own depths the beauty they 
were gazing upon ; and had th er 
not been a bold presumptuous 
whisper ere he and she had turned 
to leave the spot, and a silence 
that gave its own assent? Had 
there not been—— ” | 

“Jem, Jem, what are you think- 
ing about? Do take more care. 
You stepped straight into the very 
worst of the puddle.” 

The half reached, everything 
seemed to promise a great success: 
the gas flared out lustily, the flags 
made a gallant show upon the 
wall, the holly-strings looked as 
like arches as holly-strings could do; 
and Herbert met them at the door 
with the news that scarcely a 
ticket remained to be disposed of. 

“ That’s the thing, my boy,” re- 
plied his future father-in-law slap- 
ping him cordially on the shoulder; 
“that’s the thing to stick to. Sell 
the tickets and never mind the 
rest. Let the folks come or not; 
let °em stay away if they’ve a mind 
to; let ’em drop off their chairs if 
they can’t keep awake—but make 
’em pay for their tickets. Once 
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they’ve _— for their tickets, they 
may behave themselves as they 
choose afterwards.” 

Our party were then ushered to 
their seats—front seats, but not the 
front seats of all, because a duke 
and a duchess were coming “and 
Lord knows who besides,” confided 
Mr Tufnell to the uninitiated 
Challoner ; and accordingly, close 
behind the vacant row of first 
chairs filed in the next most im- 

ortant people, showing perhaps a 
ittle too plainly by their demeanour 
that in this light they considered 
themselves. 

Emily had of course the post of 
honour, and the happy Herbert was 
only too proud to explain to her, 
leaning over the back of the chairs 
in front to do so, all his fears, 
hopes, and surmises. She was not 
to have him all to herself, however : 
he had to attend to Mrs Tufnell’s 
beckoning fan, to assure her that 
the draught that had found out 
her rheumatic shoulder would dis- 
appear once the room was full and 
the doors closed, and beg to be 
allowed to draw up her fur cloak 
until that desirable end was accom. 
plished ; while even Mary liked to 
have a word with the young lec- 
turer, who was the person for the 
time, and who did not take it amiss 
when she declared that the best 
flower-pots were all on Emily’s side, 

They were early and had some 
time to wait, but that did not dis- 
tress anybody. They had come to 
be early, to fill the room, to form a 
basis, as it were, upon which the 
superstructure was to be built, and 
their good-humourand obligingness 
never flagged, needing only Her- 
bert’s assurances from time to time 
that all was going on well, and that 
he would begin directly the first 
row of seats should be filled. He 
was in the act of saying this for 
the third time, when he had to hop 
smartly out of the way, to make 
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room for the very people expected : 
and great was Challoner’s relief 
when these proved to consist only 
of a couple of elderly dames, a 
sulky-looking schoolboy whose very 
collar showed that it had been put 
on unwillingly, and a demure little 
girl, more taken up with her curls 
and her mittens than with any 
hope of pleasure to be derived from 
the so-called entertainment ; but 
neither duke nor duchess was there, 
and it was intimated that they 
would not be there. 

They, at least, would not witness 
Jem Challoner’s position and com- 
pany, and he was spared the hav- 
ing to be recognized by them and 
speaking to them, which he had 
dreaded in spite of himself, and to 
which every other member of his 
party had secretly looked forward. 

iven the head of the family himself 
—even honest independent William 
Tufnell—was not so entirely satis- 
fied as he should have been, on find- 
ing that the chairs though vacant 
had been duly paid for ; he had not 
exactly meant’ those chairs, when 
he had professed indifference as 
to their occupation or not,—and 
though he would not have owned 
for the world to disappointment, 
he had undoubtedly lost one of the 
moments in life for which he was 
about to pay down his thirty thou- 
sand pounds! It was hardly play- 
ing him fair, and so he felt it. 

The lecture, however, went off 
famously. Those who wearied did 
not yawn aloud, those who slept 
did not.snore, and those who did 
not understand believed they did. 
The majority kept an eye of en- 
couragement on Mr Mildmay, who 
was, as we have said, a general 
favourite ; the rest ticked off their 
neighbours, and took patterns of 
head-dresses, ruffles, and the like. 
So that nobody was openly in a 
fidget ; and when the whole thing 
was over, and the pamphlet closed, 


and there was no more fear of 
another heart-rending “I will only 
detain you a very few minutes 
longer,” or “I hope I do not weary 
you, but the subject is so very 
interesting,” when the end had actu- 
ally come—was not only coming, 
but had come,—when the lecturer, 
with bows of acknowledgment 
stepped down from his desk, and 
the applause was hearty, and portly 
radiant Mrs Tufnell burst her glove 
in clapping and the banker thun. 
dered on the floor with his big 
umbrella, brought on purpose, how 
charming it all was—for every one 
but Jem Challoner ! 

* Such a delightful lecture, Mrs 
Tufnell !” 

“Emily, dear, I do congratulate 

ou.” 

“Nothing could have gone off 
better.” 

“ What afull house! Have you 
looked round ?” 

“So lucky in the night.” 

“] am sure, with such numbers 
here, we shall never get a cab; we 
shall have to walk home.” 


“How many do you think we — 


came? Three cabs full.” 

It seemed as if the whole room 
now pressed round and encircled 
the Tufnells, to whom this was due; 
as if from every quarter they were 
the centre of attraction, and people 
whom Challoner in his ignorance 
had been looking upon as—well, 
as very good townsfolk, he had 
now to be presented to as old 
friends, and great friends, and 
neighbours, and near neighbours,— 
it was “ Mary,” “ Emily,” “Bertha,” 
from every one; it was “dear,” 


and “darling,” and “love,” taps 


of the fan, pullings of the sleeve, 
whisperings in the ear, even kiss- 
ing on the cheek all round, and 
round, and round. It was terrible ; 
his ears tingled, his jaw fell. 

In that quarter of an hour he 
learned a good deal. When he 
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had before stayed with the Tuf- 
nells he had been in mourning, and 
had made the most of his mourning 
in order to ensure an immunity 
from morning calls and solemn 
dinner-parties. He had guessed 
what these might be, though his 
present experience went far beyond 
what imagination had pictured. 
Nobody had taken offence. “ For 
indeed it just shows what a kind 
heart he has,” cried the excellent 
mother. “To be sure there are 
few young men in these days that 
would take on so about an aunt, 
and an aunt, too, that left him 
a little bit of money; but that’s 
Jem Challoner all the world over. 
I do say to papa I never came 
across any young man that cared 
less about money. Papa does not 
think so much of it. When I 
told him that we were not to 
have our friends while Jem was 
with us,—that was when he and 
Mary were first engaged, you know, 
—what do you think hesaid? He 
just up and says, ‘That’s one of 


his aristocratic fads,’ says he. Not 
that he thought any the worse of 
Jem for it. Papa is an aristocrat 
at heart.” 

So it was only now that the 
full fruition of what he had dong 
dawned on the ill-fated Challoner— 
only now, now when he could least 
bear it, now when he could most 
appreciate it. Fresh from Overton, 
with all its exquisite’ simplicit 
and unconscious harmony, he had, 
without even the interval of a few 
weeks, or a few days, to encounter 
his cup of fate with all its dread 
ingreglients. 

He was very miserable ; he had 
never been so miserable in his life. 

And then, just as he was stand- 
ingup, bowing and smiling,—foreed 
by the awful exigency of the mo- 
ment to bow and smile,—while 
standing there, a spectacle to gods 
and men, with a drawn grin upon 
his withered countenance, and an 
angry light in his soft eye, hecaught 
sight, in the very midst of the mot- 
ley assemblage, of a face he knew. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE STRUGGLE. 


** Shall Ito Honour, or to Love give way ? 


For, as bright day, with black approach of night, 
Contending makes a doubtfal puzzling light, 
So does my Honour and my Love together - 


Puzzle me so, I can decide on neither.” 


The face belonged to Miss Juliet 
Appleby, the Juliet whom at Over- 
ton Challoner had found a bore, a 
would-be flirt, and an incorrigible 
giggler, but who now in the ele- 
gance of her wrap, and the pro- 
priety of her demeanour, looked 
provokingly refined and superior. 
Apparently Miss Appleby knew 
how to behave in public, whatever 
licence she might give herself in 
private ; and Challoner, watching 
in order to avoid her, could not 
help having yet another drop 
added to the bitterness of his re- 


—SPENSER. 


flections, in noting that even this 
little miss, this absurd Juliet who 
had been totally put out of sight, 
distanced, eclipsed, and set at 
naught when Matilda hdd been on 
the scene, now found a foil for her- 
self in the women of his own party. 

Oddly enough this was the first 
thing to occur to him, but it was 
soon swallowed up in another and 
more appalling second thought. 
Juliet here, on his track, likely, 
was sure to meet him and speak to 
him any day and any moment— 
for the first introduction at Over- 
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ton had been followed by others, 
and there was now quite an easy 
acquaintanceship between the two 
—what should he do or say, should 
he be attacked, questioned, and 
pcalled upon to give an account of 
himself? Moreover, not only was 
such an interview to be antici- 

ated, but once seen, she would 

ear from others, must hear from 
some one, what had brought him 
to this place, and hearing meant 
telling again. The very thought 
of that telling again sent a shiver 
through his veins, since whatever 
the future might have in stove for 
him it could have nothing worse 
than that Matilda should know all, 
and know it through another. 

His- only hope lay in being ‘un- 
seen, and in the possibility of Miss 
Appleby’s hosts—for of course she 
was on a visit somewhere about,— 
of their living so far in the country 
as to be ignorant of town gossip. 


The Tufnells undoubtedly reigned 
supreme in Clinkton; there a 
were the great among the small, 
the lions among the asses, the best, 


the very best, of their set. But 
Clinkton confined itself pretty 
much to Clinkton ; the Jews had 
no dealings with the Samaritans, 
as of old; and even though the 
friends of Miss Appleby might be 
known to Challoner himself, they 
might not have any acquaintance 
with the banker’s family, and 
might not refer to the engagement, 
having no reason for supposing it 
could interest their guest. 
Certainly Juliet had never heard 
him speak of Clinkton. Certainly, 
unless she actually saw him there 
with her own eyes, she had no clue 
by which she could connect him 
with the place. Lady Fairleigh 
was away, the whole Challoner 
family were away; he might escape, 
he might even yet escape,—but 
should she see him, all was over. 
His eye never left the slim 
figure which in its spare sharpness 
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of youthful outline had moved an 
inward smile and comparison at 
Overton, until he saw it pass 
through the curtained doorway ; 
and grateful now for the press of 
human beings which had been so 
distasteful before, he welcomed 
every detaining introduction, and 
made the most of every stoppage, 

The consequence was all that 
could be desired ; when at length 
he emerged from the lecture-room, 
the coast was clear. It was best, 
Mrs Tufnell said, to let the car. 
riage people get away first, and she 
hoped Mr Jem had not minded 
their remaining a little behind the 
great crush, but they had so many 
friends—he must see how many 
friends they had—and everybody 
wanted to have a word, and it 
would have been uncivil to hurry 
off,—but now she was ready, quite 
ready ; and then followed fare. 
wells and nods, and shawling and 
muffling, followed by the brisk 
walk home, and the promised sup- 
per. And a goodly supper it was, 
in honour of the occasion,—and 
every one was joyous and mirthful, 
and Herbert changed the platesand 
drew the corks as deftly as he had 
ever traversed the vales of Pales- 
tine ; and it was well on towards 
twelve o’clock ere the ladies retired, 
and those who were not staying in 
the house took their leave. 

“You and I will have a cigar 
by ourselves, Jem,” said Mr Tuf- 
nell then. “Help yourself, and 
pass the bottle. Heigho! I am 
tired. So are you, I can see. 
Well, we shall be good company 
for one another. am sick of 
jabbering.” ! 

And in the quiet hour that fol- 
lowed, the best part of the old 
man’s heart and mind stole gently 
into view. 

He had bidden his daughters 
“Good night” with a hearty “ God 
bless ye, lassies,” and had straitly , 
charged them to sit up no longer, 
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and not to oversleep themselves in 
the morning as the result of turn- 
ing the house upside down at that 
hour of the night ; and when they 
had gone, and the last rustle of 
their eperney steps had died 
away, the smile left his ruddy 
cheek also, and a thoughtful grav- 
ity took its place, and out of the 
depths of his soul, out of the ful- 
ness of an honest, upright, over- 
flowing heart, he intrusted to his 
solitary auditor secret thoughts and 
feelings that were to Challoner’s 
excited imagination almost holy as 
compared with his own. 

He had never felt himself so 
vile. He got away at last; got 
away to hisown room, turned out 
the light,threw up the window, and 
blessed the midnight airs upon his 
aching brow. At last he was 
alone—free for a_ brief interval 
from that dreadful kindness, that 
intolerable unsuspiciousness ; no 
longer obliged to force the cold 
caress and the hypocritical smile, 
and wonder how long such coldness 
and hypocrisy could escape obser- 
vation. 

He had seen the grey-haired 
eet eye moisten, and heard 

is voice falter, and he might 
have to see and hear the same 
again,—but for the moment he 
had escaped. 

He leaned out of the window ; 
his great frame relaxed heavily, 
and his face worked as it would. 


The following morning saw the 
result of the inward struggle. 

“ Why — what— what now?” 
cried Mr Tufnell, with his breath 
wellnigh driven out of his lips 


by astonishment. “ Why, what is 
the meaning of this, James Chal- 
loner? You want to marry Mary 
off-hand? You, that I thought 
was content to wait a hundred 
ears if so be as we thought right ! 
hat—what—what ? Bless me ! I 
don’t understand this sort of thing, 
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that’s what I don’t. Marry Mary 
off-hand! Marry her straight 
away! But how the devil is a 
girl to be married straight away 
that has never heard a word about 
it till this very moment? And 
just before Christmas too! I 
never heard of such a thing. “Pon 
my word, I never did. Why, we 
never have anything at Christmas, 
saving it’s a hop for the youngsters, 
or a dinner or two for the old 
cronies. Christmas? Nobody gets 
married at Christmas. Christmas 
is not the time for private con- 
cerns like marryifig, in my opinion. 
It’s—it’s almost profanity, that’s 
what it is, to think of such a 
thing. We keep Christmas with 
our friends, with our neighbours, 
with all England, with all Chris- 
tendom, with the world ” his 
voice rising higher and _ higher, 
“ay, and perhaps beyond it, 
Jem, my lad,” dropping down 
again. “Yes,” after a moment’s 
pause,—“ yes, Christmas is a great 
public festival, a—great—public 
festival,” pleased with the phrase ; 
“and you and Mary—for I take it 
she has had a hand in this——?” 
inquiringly. 

“Indeed, no. I have not spoken 
to Mary about it.” 

“And that’s right ; and don’t 
you speak to her—no good will 
come of speaking to her. Why, 
man, I am not angry with you; 
it’s natural enough, natural enough 
—but it don’t suit my ideas. Now 
you see, you and I get on first- 
rate ; you have never crossed me, 
and I have hever crossed you—and 
I don’t want,” with emphasis, “I 
don’t want to be obliged to cross 
you. [ll give in a little, d’ye 
sec ?” relenting as the young man 
remained silent, and it was to be 
presumed something daunted if not 
convinced. “Tl give in a bit. 
I'll meet you half-way, so to speak. 
Let me see, this is December, mid- 
December ; well, we'll say Febru- 
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ary, if you like; the end of Feb- 
ruary. Eh? Will that do? Come, 
I had not meant it to be before 
Easter. I thought Easter would 
have done very well; but as it seems 
no, why, there is nothing for it but 
to give in with a good grace. We’ll 
ost 


i e up the parsons, and tell ’em, 
ent or no Lent, we must have 
their services by the end of Feb- 
ruary.” 

“ Would ” said Challoner, 
and got no further ; but his hesi- 
tating face and tone betrayed dis- 
satisfaction. Having nerved him- 
self for the sactifice, he felt he 
scarcely knew what -— probably 
afraid to trust his own resolution 
for a second effort. 

* What ! you ain’t content yet?” 
exclaimed Mr Tufnell, half amused 
and half indignant. “Well Til 
be jiggered! I never thought any 
one would ha’ got as much out of 
me as you have got—you, Jem 
Challoner—and still you look as 
sour as corked claret. What the 
deuce—I’m not a swearing man, 
but I will say it—what the ous is 
the meaning of this?” 

“ The meaning ?” said Challoner, 
slowly. He felt he was cutting 
but a sorry figure, and could 
only wonder how he had been fool 
enough not to expect and prepare 
for opposition before. But the 
truth was, that so occupied had he 
been with his own aspect of the 
affair, that no sooner was his re- 
solution made up, for better for 
worse, to fulfil his engagement,and 
to think no more of beautiful Matil- 
da Wilmot, than he had, in his own 
mind, almost gone through the 
ceremony, taken on himself the 
vows, and looked on the whole 
thing as complete, before ever he 
had opened the subject. He had 
never had any clear idea as to why 
the marriage had not taken place 
earlier ; he knew he had not cared 
about it sufficiently to press the 
point ; he had been disappointed 


in Miss Tufnell, and had been ‘de- 
pressed in spirit on his introduction 
to lier home and its surroundings ; 
but he had fancied this uneasiness 
would wear off in time—that he 
and Mary would jog along com. 
fortably enough, as many another 
couple did,—and had accordingl 
been entirely in the Tufnells’ hands, 
If they had been eager for the 
union to take place, well and good; 
as they had not been eager, well 
and good also. But he had cer. 
tainly deemed that only a slight 
pressure on his part was needed to 
bring it about as soon as he chose, 
He was now confused and discon- 
certed : a lover’s flame he could 
scarcely pretend to, and no other 
plea offered. 

“Well, I don’t know what you 
are up to—hang me if I do?” ejacu- 
lated Tufnell,after a pause,in which 
he had scanned his companion nar- 
rowly. “The ways of men are as 
queer as the ways of women some- 
times. You are not taking offence, 
are you?” he broke off sharply. 
“ Of course, if I am giving offence” 
—and the old gentleman drew him- 
self up, and the colour gathered on 
his cheek. 

“Not at ali/” said Challoner, 
earnestly. And yet, oh what it 
would have been to have seized 
that momentary gleam, fanned it, 
poured oil upon the fire, and broken 
at once and for altogether with 
the Tufnell family in violence and 
wrath! Pah! He hated himself 
for the fiend’s suggestion. It had 
been easy enough—comparatively 
easy at least—when two hundred 
miles lay between him and his be- 
trothed, to think of his engagement 
as a cruel fetter which had been 
laid upon him almost by a trick, 
and almost against his will,—and 
he had felt less and less bound by 
it as Matilda grew more and more 
dear : even at the outset the strug- 
gle had not been maintained be- 
yond a certain point, and he had 
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given way, a long long way after- 
wards; but he had never, even 
whilst enduring trouble and dis- 
may himself, realised, until he re- 
entered the homely circle the day 
before, all that a suspicion of his 
faithlessnesswould bring uponthem, 
these people, so good and kind 
and true,—it had come upon him 
like a revelation in the dark watches 
of the night before. He could not, 
no, he could not, be more base than 
he had already been ; and he set his 
teeth, and crushed down the hope 
that sprang up within, and reared 
its wicked head to look him in the 
face, when he marked the blush of 
anger on the father’s cheek. 

“Not at all/” he said, in ac- 
cents that carried immediate con- 
viction. 

Mr Tufnell was mollified in- 
stantly. ‘“ Well, well, well!” he 
cried ; “I did not think it—not 
for a moment : but young men are 
so peppery, one never knows 4 

“Tam not a young man, sir,” 
said Jem Challoner, quietly. 

“Not a youngman? What are 
you, then? A Methuselah, I sup- 
pose ? Come, come, you are out of 
sorts to-day. That business last 
night, that supper and nonsense, 
did not suit you. No more it did 
me. I like my meals regular ; and 
nothing is worse than eating at 
odd times—snacks here and snacks 
there ; anda supper at ten o’clock 
at night plays the very fury with 
a man’s digestion. Did you have 
the lobster?” suddenly. “ That’s 
it! That’s done it! Depend upon 
it, lobster will find you out, and 
make you pay damages. I would 
as soon eat the leather off my boot 
as touch a claw of a lobster at bed- 
time. And nowI must really be 
off : I—let me see—where are those 
papers? Is it settled for February, 
then? Are you going to be a rea- 
sonable man ? ” 

“T—I ought to be ashamed to 


—but—but——” stammered Chal- 
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loner, with inward resolution to 
have it out whatever might be the 
result. ‘“ You are very good, ex- 
ceedingly good ; but—but “4 

“But, but,” good - humouredly 
mimickedthe banker. “Ay, that’s 
it ;there is always a ‘but, but.’ 
Well, here comes the old lady ; 
we'll ask her what she has to say 
to it. Come, old lady, and tackle 
this refractory gentleman ; he is 
too much for me; I haven’t a 
chance with him. What do you 
think he wants now ?—and that 
the very day after he arrives! 
And I that thought him a very 
model of patience and everything! 
Now he cries out that he must 
marry Mary off-hand! Ay, I 
thought I would make you jump. 
And so I am just telling him it 
can’t be done.” 

“Why can’t it be done?” said 
Challoner, turning to her. “There 
is no real reason, I presume, why 
there should be any delay. I am 
not taking your daughter far away; 
London is far away from no place. 
And as for preparations a 

“ That’s it ; that’s the thing, of 
course—the preparations. Why, 
my dear Mr Jem,—but, to be sure, 
I don’t know how soon you mean,” 
said she. “If you mean in six 
weeks, or maybe a month r 

“Aha! But he don’t mean 
that ; that would not suit his 
books at all. He means three 
weeks, or a fortnight ; I believe it 
would have been one week, or to- 
morrow, with a word of encourage- 
ment. Now? What do you tell 
me now ?” cried the husband, de- 
lighted to inflict his own previous 
discomfiture on his partner. “TI 
believe he sees no earthly reason 
why he and Mary should not be 
spliced before noon to-morrow 
morning. It’s too late today, 
luckily. Ha!ha!ha! And then 
he says Mary has not put him up 
to it on the sly,” poking with his 
finger to. point the jeer. “Tell 
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that to the marines, young sir. She 
may not have said anything,— 
there is no need for saying some- 
times ; there are ways and means 
without saying. You and she 
understand each other, [ll be 
bound.” 

“ Ask her,” said Challoner, 
quickly. His ear had caught a 
voice outside the door, and he 
opened it from within just as his 
betrothed was about to do the 
same from without. “Ask her. 
She does not even know my wishes; 
and I,” he added, with his eyes on 
the ground—“ I do not even know 
if she shares them.” 

“Wishes! What about?” inquired 
Mary, briskly. “What is going 
on here? La, Jem, what a face! 
I declare you look as if you were 
going toa funeral. What is the 
matter, you people ?” 

“ A funeral, indeed !” cried her 
father, with a laugh. “’Tis not a 
funeral, but a wedding that’s in 
the case, my girl. However, if 
aman is permitted to look glum 
when he is going to a funeral, he 
may, I suppose, give a scowl or so 
when he is not going to a wedding. 
That is what is the matter, miss. 
What have you to say to that ?” 

“Oh, indeed! A wedding ? What 
wedding, ?” 

“It could not be his own, my 
dear, could it?” 

* Indeed he does not look like 
it, papa.” 

“ Indeed I was saying so, Mary.” 

“Come, come, you two ; come, 
stop your nonsense, and give Jem 
his answer,” put in Mrs Tufnell, 
good-humouredly. “Tis but papa’s 
way, Jem, ra know—he must al- 
ways have his joke ; but ‘enough’s 
as good as a feast,’ say I, and it is 
not fair to take a joke on too far. 
Tell Mary what Jem says, and 
then she will understand. And, 
papa, don’t you bias her, but just 
et her speak for herself.” 

“But, mind, I don’t promise to 
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go by what she says, whether she 
speaks for herself or not,” rejoined 
the father, sturdily. “ Howsom- 
ever, Mary—well, the fact is—] 
suppose you want to marry Mr 
Challoner here ? ” 

“ Papa! what a question!” and 
Miss Tufnell looked roguishly at 
her lover. 

“ Well—‘papa,’ indeed ! I said I 
supposed you did. Now the thing 
is, will you have him now, or wait 
till you get him?” 

e was irrepressible. He was 
in reality by no means displeased 
by what had occurred, as must 
have been already obvious; he 
was more, he was flattered and 
gratified beyond what he would 
have allowed to any one ; only he 
meant to have his own way, and 
to have it with a blast of trumpets 
which should proclaim to all his 
victory. 

He now exploded into a hearty 
laugh at his own wit, and Mrs 
Tufnell had again to tap and ad. 
monish. “Fie, fie! Now, papa, 
you really are too bad. I always 
do say that when papa gets into 
this joky humour, he really is too 
bad,” apologetically to the silent 
stern man at the other end of the 
table. “ Papa is a regular tease ; 
and now poor Mary does not know 
what to think. I see I must take 
it in hand myself. It is whether 
you would like to have the wed- 
ding soon or by-and-by, Mary, my 
dear?” 

“Soon? How soon, mamma?” 

“ Why, by the middle or end of 
next month—in about five weeks— 
or—or ” said Mrs Tufnell, steal- 
ing a suggestive glance across the 
table. 

“In a fortnight, or less,” replied 
Challoner, in a harsh resonant 
voice. 

They all looked at him as he 
spoke. His tone was not like @ 
bridegroom’s. 

“A fortnight ! Good gracious!” 
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ejaculated Miss Tufnell, throwing 
up her hands.* “My dear Jem! 
ae, do you tell him. Papa, 
you know you said it could not be,” 
appealing to each in turn. “ Why, 
I haven’t ordered a thing yet—not 
a single thing. And now—oh, you 
don’t know—but now it could 
never be, it could not possibly be, 
not forever solong. Ihave heard 
such news ; I was rushing in full 
cry to tell you all—I nearly ran 
all the way home, for I said I 
would be the first to get it out,” 
the panting gir] exclaimed, almost 
choking in her eagerness, as_ the 
rapture and excitement which had 
been momentarily suspended on 
her entrance by the introduction 
of another topic, now returned in 
full tide. (She did not see Jem 
raise his eyes, look at her, and drop 
them again, while the lines about 
his mouth seemed to deepen every 
moment. Neither she nor either 
of the others saw, all being other- 
wise engaged.) “ Don’t you wonder 
what it is?” cried the speaker, 
twirling round and round in a 
pirouette. “ Guess, guess,’ guess, all 
of you. Try to guess any way, for 
ou’ll never-do it. Oh my, I am 
in such a state! the others are 
writing off for patterns in the sit- 
ting-room now. Patterns! Doesn’t 
that tell you? Patterns ; what“do 
people need patterns for? A— 
fancy—dress—” looking at each in 
turn. 

“ Ball!” cried her mother, solv- 
ing the conundrum. “Ball! You 
don’t say it ?” 

“But I do. That’s it. There, 
it’s out. Mrs Dobb is going to 
give a fancy-dress ball. And it 
has only just been arranged ; and 
it is fixed for this day fortnight.” 

“That settles the question,” said 
her father, drily. 

“You cannot compete with a 
fancy ball, Mr Jem, you see,” 
added his wife. “The girls have 
all been just wild to go to one; 
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and though, for myself, I am not 
so fond of being made a guy, still 
I'll not deny that for once and 
away I don’t mind at Christmas 
time. "Tis a pretty sight. And 
the Dobbs being our own particu- 
lar friends « 

“Oh, ay, you want to go, no 
doubt,” put in Mr Tufnell, affecting 
a fine shade of fatherly contempt. 
“¢The Dobbs being our particular 
friends.’ If the Dobbs had been 
our particular enemies, it would 
have been all the same to you. You 
must be on the gad-about——” 

“ Now, now,” began she. 

“Oh, papa, hold your tongue, 
and mamma too.” (Again Challoner 
raised his eyes ; the tone was not 
meant to be disrespectful, but it 
was,—he could not tell what it 
was. Never before had he .seen 
his bride-elect show to less advan- 
tage; it might have been done of set 
purpose to mock him.) “ Just you 
both be quiet, and [ll tell you 
about it,” proceeded the young 
lady. “It has been on their minds 
this great while, Mrs Dobb says ; 
but they knew it would make such 
an upset in the house, that they 
could never quite bring themselves 
to fix a time. But now Willie 
Dobb says it is to be; for he is 
determined upon it, and you know 
he can always do anything he likes 
with them all, once he is deter- 
mined. And so when we met them, 
they began about it at once, and 
said they wanted us to know before 
any one else, because we must be 
there,—and if there had been any- 
thing to stop us, they would have 
changed the day. Mrs Dobb her- 
self said that; she did indeed. 
‘Mary,’ she said, ‘tell your mo- 
ther that if you could not all have 
come on our day, we would have 
changed the day.’ So you see, 
papa, it was a shame to say it 
would have been all one if it had 
been our enemies. The Dobbs are 
always——” 
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“Just what I said. And no 
one knows it better than papa,” 
subjoined her mother. “But he 
never meant nothing, Mary ”— 
her own phraseology suffering from 
excitement and anticipation. “And 
Mary,” eagerly, “what is Mrs 
Dobb going to wear herself ? What 
is she going to de? Did you hear 
that ? Did she tell you that? For 
Ido declare I‘would not for the 
world that we should clash, she 
and I; and as we are the same 
stout figure, we might as like as 
not go and pitch on the very same 
thing. We must agree about it.” 

“ You must agree to differ, eh ?” 
said her husband, jocosely. “Eh, 
Jem ? that wasn’t bad, eh ? Agree to 
differ. Hum Eh? Your nose 
is pretty well put out of joint by 
this, my friend, I take it. No one 
would give a thought to the bride, 
you see, if there were sham brides, 
Amazons, gipsies, what not, on the 
Mary is not going 
Catch ‘her 


tapis as well. 
to lose the show either. 
being married and done for, and 
carted out of the way, when there 


is any jollification going on. No, 
no ; not such a flat.” 
“really couldn’t, Jem,” pleaded 


Mary, piteously. 


“JT suppose I ought not to ask. 


it,” said Challoner, with a bitter 
smile. 

“Well, well; there’sno harm 
done,—and don’t quarrel over it 
you two,” interposed Mrs Tufnell, 
a shade of anxiety showing itself 
in her voice as she looked at the 
last speaker. “Mary means no 
harm, Mr Jem ; but she is just 4 
girlie, and likes her play. You 
will enjoy the ball yourself. Dear 
me! it has put me all in a flutter. 
I will tell you what I will de, 
Mary,” turning briskly to her 
daughter. “I will just step down 
to Mrs Dobb after lunch, before 
she can get out for the afternoon, 
and beg her to take it for granted 
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that I shan’t be in her way what. 
ever she decides on. That will be 
doing it handsome ; and as it ig 
Mrs Dobb who gives the ball, it ig 
only fair that she should have first 
choice. And papa,” to him, “ you 
will not be stingy to the girls, you 
know. It is only once and away; 
we don’t get the chance of a fan. 
cy ball every day, and fancy ball 
dresses are not to be had for noth- 
ing. Is the day quite fixed, fixed 
for certain, Mary ?” 

“Mrs Dobb was going to get 
the cards printed this very after. 
noon,” said Mary. 

“ This very afternoon ! The cards 
printed! Lor’! that does make it 
real. And she will be ordering her 
own dress, the next thing ; as sure 
as I say it, she will,—and indeed I 
must see to my own, if ever Miss 
Flaxen is to send it in time. I'll 
not wait till the afternoon, I’ll go 
now. There is plenty of time, if I 
go at once ” and she was hur- 
rying away. 

“T am to understand that you 
—that you would prefer to wait, 
then?” said Challoner to his be- 
trothed,—and, in spite of every 
effort, his voice trembled under the 
variety of his emotions. “Is it 
so? Have I understood aright?” 

“ Why, of course; how could you 
have understood awrong ?” retort- 
ed the young lady with her usual 
vivacity. “ Pray, Jem, don’t say 
any more about it,” added she, 
pettishly. “ What is the use? 
You see father doesn’t want it; 
no more does mother ; no more do 
I And I don’t believe,” with 
returning good temper,—“I don’t 
believe you, in your heart of hearts, 
really want it yourself.” e. 

“Bravo! Mary. Did you hear 
that, mamma ?” cried her father. 

Challoner bowed ; he could not 
speak. Once more fate had check- 
mated him, and the thing that he 
would have done he could not. 
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MORE REMINISCENCES OF A ROSS-SHIRE FOREST. * 


CuristopHER NortTH _ says 


“shooting grouse after red deer, is 


like writing a sentiment in a lady’s 
album after giving the finishing 
touch to a tragedy or an epic poem.” 
The amount of pleasure derivable 
from writing in a lady’s album de- 
pends, I shouid imagine, very much 
on who the proprietrix of the al- 
bum in question may happen to 
be. It’s about a quarter of a 
century since I experienced the 
sensation ; and tragedies and epic 
poems being just a trifle beyond 
me, I am unable, with certainty, 
to say whether Christopher is 
correct or not. His meaning, 
no doubt, is this—that between 
deer-stalking and grouse-shooting 
there is a very wide gulf. Sometimes 
Ialmost wish I had left the rifle 
alone and stuck to the gun. With 
what delight in days of old I used 
to welcome that morning “ when 


‘the prickly stubble tempts to the 


immortal Twelfth ” (sic in a “ soci- 
ety journal”)! With what eager- 
ness I used to read of the doings 
of others in ‘ The Field’ or ‘ Bell’s 
Life’—how Captain A. and Mr. B., 
“shooting only from two till seven, 
the morning of the Twelfth being 
wet, killed five and a half brace of 

ouse and two blue hares” ! How 

sympathised with the captain 
and his friend on the wetness of 
the morning, and rejoiced with 
them over the five and a half 


brace of Sey eR or the two blue 


hares! Now the proceedings of 
these gentlemen interest me no 
more. 

_ Hofatio Ross says deer-stalkin 

is “the most fascinating of al 
British field-sports ;” and he thus 
Writes, after an experience of more 
than half a century in the forest. 

VOL, CXXXV.—NO. DCCCXX. 


The opinion is valuable, coming 
from one who, although his name 
for many, many long years has been 
identified only with that sport, and 
with rifle-shooting in general, used 
to hold his own with the very best 
of them in the old Melton days, and 
who rode the celebrated impromptu 
match against “ The Squire ” from 
Robertson Clump to Carlton 
Clump, in which both vanquisher 
and vanquished alike immortalised | 
themselves. 
Most people—for fox-hunters are 
a far more numerous body than 
deer-stalkers—will say with Mr 
James Pigg, “There’s nout like 
huntin’.” Mr Pigg probably never 
tried stalking. oreover, he rode 
like a man, straight as a die from 
start to finish, How many do so? 
The inevitable six, eight, or ten, as 
the case may be, in every country ; 
the remainder, by tearing down 
every lane, making for every gate, 
and “ nicking in ” at every corner,— 
riding dishonestly by day and lying 
systematically by night,—struggle 
to maintain a precarious reputa- 
tion. To the straight-riding few, 
fox-hunting is indeed a glorious 
sport ; to the great majority it is 
more pain than pléasure. “ Why 
do they hunt, then ?” Why ? Simply 
to dress, and because it is considered 
the correct thing to do. “ Lookat 
that gen’leman there, sir,” said an 
old huntsman to me at the covert- 
side one morning; “that’s the sort 0” ° 
en’leman, sir, if you put him in 
a field and shut the gate he’d ’ave 
to stay there till some one let him 
out.” Miserable and frightened 
the poor devil looked, still he was 
proud of himself withal. Just 
such another individual told me, 
on my remarking on his magnifi- 
P 
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cent apparel, that his wife “liked 
him in a red coat.” After all, he 
couldn’t have had a better reason 
for wearing one. Such swagger 
and imposture brings fox-hunting 
into disrepute ; and for that reason, 
if for no other, I am at issue with 
Mr Pigg, and inclined to think 
that Christopher North and Hora- 
tio Ross do deer-stalking no more 
than justice when they speak of it 
in the terms they do. 

In the columns of the ‘Scots- 
man’ some months ago, to come 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
appeared a letter signed “ Scotus,” 
treating of the depopulation in the 
Highlands, crofters, sheep farmers, 
and deer-stalkers. “Scotus” did 
not waste much time over the last- 
named class. The whole fraternity 
was summed up in the following 
sentence, remarkable at once for 
strength and elegance. “ Deer- 
stalkers,” he wrote, “are empty- 
headed wealthy fools, who ... with 
arms of precision... shoot poor, 
silly, half-tamed stags.” That deer- 
stalkers, if by the term the gen- 
tleman means lessees of forests, are 
rich, “ goes without saying,” as the 
Frenchman hath it. We'll grant 
him that with pleasure. That 
they are fools is a matter of 
opinion. There are other fools—to 
descend to this gentleman’s level, 
and use the language with which 
no doubt he is most conversant— 
besides deer-stalkers, notably those 
who attempt to write on subjects 


of which they are absolutely ig. 
norant. (Taking a personal view 
of the matter, I may remark ep 
passant, that although I haye 
stalked a good many deer in my 
day, if I’m a fool at all, I claim to 
bea “ poor fool.”) That they shoot 
with “arms of precision,” is equal. 
ly true. The arms are as precise, 
at any rate, as Purdey, Grant, or 
Henry can make them ;’ but that 
they shoot “ poor, silly, half-tamed 
stags,” is indeed a marvellous piece 
of intelligence. Did “Scotus” 
write from his own personal ex- 
perience—I am, I admit, curious 
to know—or whence did he derive 
his information? I should like 
much to see him turned out with 
his “ arms of precision ” in the wilds 
of Applecross or Auchnashellach, 
of Torridon, Kinlochewe or the 
Gairloch: he would return of an 
evening a good deal sorrier for 
himself than for the poor, silly, 
half-tamed stags with which in his 
ignorance he fancies such forests 


are stocked. The great majority ' 


of the population know nothing 
whatever of deer-stalking. They 
take their ideas on that subject, 
and I may say on most others, 
from the public press ; and this 
letter would do, what doubtless it 
was intended to do, a very consid- 
erable amount of harm to deer 
stalkers. Now “Scotus” either 
believed what he wrote or he did 
not. If he did, such ignorance, 
seeing the works that have ap- 








_ . 1 Talking of red coats, I was walking one day with a fair one by the ‘“‘sad 

sea wayes,” in a part of the country where golf—that grand old game—had, not 
long previously, broken out with extraordinary virulence. She was very short 
sighted—her only defect—and was much puzzled by seeing four scarlet men 
together, bearing down on us. ‘‘ What are those fellows ?” she said, putting her 


lass to her eye, and looking at them long and earnestly. 


‘* What are those 


ellows? they ean’t all be earth-stoppers ! ” 
* Between such men as I have named and several others of the first class there 
is little or nothing tochoose ; but I must say, that of all the rifles I have tried, I 


refer those by the last-named maker. 


‘‘Good wine requires no bush,” and Mr 


enry needs no recommendation from me ; but when one meets with an excep 
tionally good article it is only fair to say so. 
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eared on the subject by Scrope, 
ge John, Colquhoun, MacRae, and 
others, would be discreditable in a 
cab-driver ; and he is about as cap- 
‘able of writing on deer and deer- 
stalking as I should be of editing 
the ‘Charivari’ after a fortnight’s 
residence in Paris. If he did not, 
why did he make such statements, 
and why did the editor of the 
‘Scotsman’ allow such trash to ap- 
ear in his columns? You give it 
up? Don’t do that, the question 
is easy of solution. Both these 
entlemen had excellent reasons 
or acting as they did. A youth 
in the neighbourhood of Clerken- 
well Green being asked of what 
profession his father was, replied, 
“He’s a hagitator.” It’s not a bad 
profession that of the “hagitator” 
nowadays ; and after all, one must 
make a living somehow—and a 
very fair living can be made, ap- 
parently, if 37,000 guineas is the 
result of a few years’ exertions in 
this line. 

Perhaps by a perusal of the fol- 
lowing anecdote, “Scotus,” and 
others with a like amount of infor- 
mation, may learn something of a 
sport of which they know nothing. 

One day in October last I was 
told off to the “home beat” to 
remain at the lodge and shoot the 
“drawing-room window stag.” This 
sounds pleasant and domestic, but 
the term requires explanation. In 
the home beat was comprehended 
a hill rising in front of the lodge 
to over 3,000 feet in height, a fa- 
vourite resort of deer. All one 
side, except the “ big burn” and a 
deep corrie over “the shoulder,” 
was visible from the drawing-room 
windows, hence the term ; and by 
aid of a powerful telescope, fixed 
on swivels, we could sweep the 
whole hill, and make up our minds 

ow to approach the deer, should 
any be in sight, before ever leaving 
_ the Relegoipen. That morning, 
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without much difficulty, we made 
out a fair stag with some hinds 
lying half-way up the hill; but al- 
though four other glasses besides 
the big telescope were brought into 
requisition, we failed to discover 
anything else. 

“He’s good enough for me, 
Donald,” 5 said—* we'll be off ;” 
and accompanied by Donald and 
other two men, off I went. 

The wind could not possibly 
have been worse, but by making a 
wide circuit to our right, going to 
the very top of the hill, and com- 
ing down some hundreds of yards 
beyond where the deer lay, we 
were confident we should be too 
many for them. We left the lodge 
about half-past eight in a swelter- 
ing hot morning, and in an hour 
and a half thereafter we were on 
the top of the hill shivering in two 
or three inches of snow. Several 
times on the way up we halted and 
spied the hill most carefully ; but 
it was evident—so we concluded 
—that the deer we were stalking 
were the sole representatives of 
their species in the neighbourhood. 
Crawling. gently over the sky- 
line we began to descend the 
hill in single file. We hadn’t gone 
far till, to our intense ‘surprise, 
we saw the stag with his hinds 
coming into view from behind a 
dark ledge of rocks far away to 
our right. 

“What has moved them, Don- 
ald?” I asked. 

“T cannot make out, sir,” was 
the reply. 

We did not wish to disturb the 
ground they were making for, so 
we determined to give it up. We 
looked the “ big burn” carefully on 
our way back, but discovered noth- 
ing, and got home again, very much 
disgusted, about three o’clock, En- 
tering the drawing-room, I found 
“ the lady of the forest” engaged 
in the study of the ‘ Morning Post.’ 
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Looking up from her paper, she 
remarked, “ Well, you’ve made a 
pretty mess of it,” —a pleasant 
greeting to the baffled deer-stalker. 

“Might I ask how?” I replied, 
bringing myself to anchor in an 
easy-chair. 

* You went too near the deer— 
that’s all; and they winded you.” 

“ Pardon me, madam,” I rejoined, 
acrimoniously ; “they did not.” 

“Why, I saw them bolt,” she 
said. “When you disappeared 
over ‘the shoulder,’ I kept my eye 
on the deer (through the telescope, 
of course), and not five minutes 
afterwards up jumped the big 
stag.” . 

“The what?” I said, imitating 
the animal in question and jump- 
ing on my legs. 

“The big stag,” she continued, 
“and the one below him, looked 
in your direction, and were off ; 
then the deer lower down bolted 
too.” 

Now, as the reader has no doubt 
ere this discovered, we hadn’t an 
idea that those two stags were 
there at all. They were not visible 
from the lodge when we started, 
nor from any point of the route we 
took to reach the top of the hill. 
They winded us without doubt, 
although we could not have been 
within three-quarters of a mile of 
them.’ The other deer I am con- 
fident, did not wind us ; but seeing 
the stags above startled, the hint 
was quite sufficient, and sauve gui 

was the order of the day with 
them also. Unless a lovely blue 
eye at the end of a telescope had 
been watching the proceedings, we 
should never have known from that 
day to this what had happened. 
How tame those deer are, and how 


easy of approach, the reader may 
judge for himself. 

Had “Scotus” written against 
deer “‘driving,”— more particular] 
as practiced by one man in the 
Highlands,-who has made for him- 
self a most unenviable reputation, 
—I should have endorsed every 
word he wrote ; but that sport—if 
sport it is—is as much to be com. 
pared to deer-stalking as “bob- 
bing” for eels at Lea Bridge to 
fishing for salmon in “Sprouston 
Dub.” 

Reluctantly I take leave of this 
elegant writer of fiction, and turn 
for a moment to the columns of 
the ‘Spectator, In August last 
a contributor—suppose we call 
him “ Spectator” — writing of 
the Highlands, delivers himself 
as follows: “No fence or bound- 
ary meets the eye, and the unae- 
customed tourist, thinking no 
wrong, joyfully starts to climb a 
hill and enjoy a larger prospect, 
when suddenly, like the followers 
of Roderick Dhu, a gamekeeper 
starts up with the unwelcome in- 
formation— No road this way; 
this hill is preserved. Formerly, 
the unenclosed hillsides were open 
to every comer, and no damage 
was done ; in fact, it was not pos- 
sible to do any damage to mere 
stone or heather.” (The italics are 
my own.) Quite right, “Spectator;” 
your conclusion is logical ; and, as 
far as stone and heather are con- 
cerned, you would, by walking 
across the hillsides, do about as 
much damage as the boot of the 
“ masher ” out for a stroll does to 
the pavement of Piccadilly. There 
are many hillsides I am acquaint- 
ed with across which you might 
march the 88th Regiment of Foot 


— 





! MacRae puts a mile as about the limit of a deer’s scenting power; but, as hp 
says, a great deal depends on the nature of the ground, and how the wind is 


blowing. 


If steadily and strongly, with nothing to interrupt its passage, you 


would not, I am sure, be safe at that distance. 
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(now the “ 14th Battalion, 13th Bri- 

ade, South-western Irish, Teck’s 

wn Territorial” (Ballinasloe Boun- 
ders), and no one would ever 
discover they’d been there, barring 
they left a few empty whisky- 
bottles on the road—not an im- 
probable contingency. The selfish- 
ness and narrow- mindedness of 
sportsmen in preventing tourists 
and others from crossing their for- 
ests—on which, presumably,“ Spec- 
tator” is descanting—has been 
written of ad nauseam for the last 
twenty years; and here we have 
a gentleman contributing an article 
on the subject to a presumably 
widely read weekly paper, the editor 
ofwhich appears satisfied therewith, 
or it would have found its way to 
the waste-paper basket, and he abso- 
lutely does not know what. the 
argument all these long years has 
been about. An evening paper 
made its appearance some time 


ago, purporting to be written “by 


gentlemen for gentlemen.” Most 
papers are written by a class fora 
class—the ‘ Morningside Mirror,’ * 
for example ; and on the hypoth- 
esis that the production of “ Ieee. 
tator” is by an imbecile for im- 
beciles, it is quite comprehensible, 
but on no other, for greater trash 
_— devil never put together. 
f you walk across a forest, my 
dear “Spectator,” you won’t, as 
you very sagaciously observe, hurt 
the stones or heather—who out of 
Hanwell ever said you would ?— 
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but you will frighten the deer off 
the place ; they will see you or 
smell you—you or any one else, 
I mean—a tourist by any other 
name would smell as strong,—not 
only that, but they won’t cross your 
track for hours together. You stop 
them as effectually as if you built 
a stone wall. “Gross exaggera- . 
tion.” Ohno, itisn’t. Dve proved 
it time after time. I’ve seen a 
stag so terrified by a track that, 
rather than cross it, he preferred 
coming back to where a shot had 
been fired not twenty minutes be- 
fore ; and he came back once too 
often too. 

Some rears ago, the box-seat of 
a coach running on a well-known 
Highland route was occupied by a 

entleman tourist and his wife. 

“ What is the vast extent of 
barren waste lying on either side, 
coachman ?” asked the lady of the 
driver, an old ex-gillie. 

“That, mem, is his lordship’s 
deer-forest.” 

* What lord, coachman ?” 

Old Donald, after driving fifty 
yards in silence, jerked out in a 
“ T-thought-every-one- knew- that,- 
anyway” sort of tone, “ Bread- 
albane! ” 

“ But, coachman, there are no 
trees.” 

“A forest, mem, is a place 
where there is no trees,” was the 


reply. 
Not so laid down in “ Walker” 
or “ Johnson,” but true, neverthe- 





' The simplicity of such a title must recommend itself to every one. 


We are 


credibly informed that there is not now a colonel in the service who could not, if 
requested to do so, give the correct designation of his regiment without a moment’s 
hesitation—a marvellous improvement on olden times, when no one ever knew 
the difference between the 41st and 42d, and when we always mixed up the 71st 
with the 74th. : 

_* Morningside is one of the suburbs of Edinburgh, where a pleasant retreat, 
similar to that at Colney Hatch, is situated. It is here that the Modern 
Athenians, who, from putting too much water to their whisky, or from some 
other reason to the author unknown, have gone wrong in the head, are taken 
care of. A small magazine, ycleped the ‘Mirror,’ is written and published by the 
Inmates. 
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less. The remains of trees are 
there; the trees themselves are 
conspicuous by their absence. 

Lady, after a consultation with 
her consort, “ But— er—ah — 
coachman, there are no deer. 

1We don’t see any deer, coach- 
man.” 

“The deer may be there, mem, 
though you do not see the deer.” 

Old Donald having mystified his 
hearers very considerably, and 
finished the flask handed to him 
in a moment of weakness, became 
pleasantly communicative. 

“Tt was just here, mem,” he ob- 
served, ‘that she was upset last year, 
at the corner forrit there. It was 
that horse on the near side, mem, 
that fell doun —(whack !) — he’s 
a nesty prute—(whack ! whack !) 
There was a gentleman, he wad 
come frae about London, he had 
his leg proken, mem ; and me and 
Mr M‘Spinach,’ that’s him o’ the 
inn, we wad carry him up and 
doon the stairs thegither. He wad 
lie for aboot fower months, mem ; 
he was a nice gentleman whatever.” 

That was a thoroughly enjoy- 
able drive, and the scenery was 
much appreciated. 

“The deer may be there, mem, 
though you do not see the 
deer.” 

And this is my contention. At 
that time of the year when tour- 
ists most do congregate in the 
Highlands—say, from August first 
to September twentieth, they—the 
deer, not the tourists—frequent 
the tops of the hills, and are quite 
invisible to inexperienced eyes, 
and generally to experienced ones 
too without a glass. Say that the 
“unaccustomed tourist,” with a 
few friends, starts to climb a hill, 
the deer may be retreating before 
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them, and they may be in total 
ignorance of the fact. On that 
day when I went out after the 
“drawing-room window stag,” two 
deer retreated before us, and two 
dozen might have done the same, 
Yet there were four “of us, each 
with a glass over his shoulder, 
going out with the sole object of 
looking for them, and carefull 
spying the ground as we advance 
“ We assured him we had seen no 
deer,” writes another indignant 
Briton. Conclusive, certainly ! 
The Highlands, and the condi- 
tion of their inhabitants, are now 
engrossing public attention. The 
whole question requires a very 
much abler head than I have on my 
shoulders—or, I am bold enough 
to say, than “Spectator” has 
on his—to solve. Whether High- 
land proprietors are acting wisely 
or properly in “ foresting,” to the 
extent they are doing, I am un- 
able to determine ; but as long as 
forests are to let, and the laws of 
the land remain as they are, I fail 
to see why “Spectator” has any 
more right to enter my forest in 
the north, than I should have to 
enter his coverts in the south; or 
any more right to drive the deer 
off my ground, than I should have 
to drive the pheasants off his. 
But to follow him still further, 
“liberty to stroll through the 
forests, to climb the mountains, 
freedom to roam over barren moors 
without being checked and bullied 
by the underlings of the shooting 
tenant, will give contentment.” 
This is very beautiful; but until 
those haleyon days arrive, I re- 
commend “Spectator ” to stick to 
the roads, and tempt the fates no 
more. He may get some rouge 
handling from the underlings he 


ed 





1 The clan M‘Spinach (tartan, dark green, with yolk-of-egg yellow stripes) is 
now extinct. 
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writes of, and his “16s. trousers” 
torn—possibly in an unromantic 
spot,—I am not writing of the 
scenery,—or the unmentionables 
in question may take leave of him 
altogether. He may find himself 
converted into a ready-made High- 
lander, cut off from his ““appy home 
at Maidar “ill or ’ighbury,” and 
stuck up at the snuff-shop door— 
a warning to all ignorant tourists 
of advanced principles. 

But we have wasted too much 
time over these gentlemen. Let 
us travel up to Ross-shire again, 
and doa little business together 
in asportsmanlike way. Come on, 
“Scotus,” and “Spectator ;” step 
out and see the fun; leave your 
venom and ignorance _ behind. 
Highland gillies are grand weight- 
carriers, but a camel himself would 
shy at such a cargo. 

My first day’s stalking last year 
was In the beautiful forest of 
not far from where they riot of a 
Sunday. I knew nothing of the 
ground, and nothing of the men 
who were with me—the head for- 
ester and a young gillje, named 
respectively Murdoch and John. 
It was my first appearance in that 
part of Ross-shire. . We had a long 
tiring walk before seeing anything, 
then we came on a good stag ; but, 
to my disgust, I was told he was 
over the march. “He seems a 
real good beast that, Murdoch,” I 
remarked ; “I should like to see 
more of him;” and _ forthwith, 
petting hold of a large stone, 

sent it rolling down the hill. 
We rolled down stone after stone 
—some of them started by young 
John being of tremendous dimen- 
sions; but beyond raising his 
head now and then, the stag took 
no notice whatever. This is not 
80 surprising as at first sight it 
may seem. cks are constantly 
rolling down the hillsides, espe- 


cially in winter after a hard frost, 
and the deer get quite accustomed 
to the noise, and evidently regard 
it as nothing unusual. e altered 
the face of nature very consider- 
ably. You would have thought 
there had been a second edition of 
the recent commotion in Java ; but 
it was all of no use, se we decided 
on sending John round to give the 
stag his wind, trusting that when 
started he might eventually come 
our way. Deer, if they catch a 
genee of you, or of anything they 
on’t understand, invariably stop 
and look, perhaps for a couple of 
minutes—it may be much longer 
—till they reassure themselves, or 
till they decide there is danger. 
When they wind you they scarcely 
pause one second,—they know their 
enemy is there, and they are off 
like a shot. This deer was no ex- 
ception to the rule. As soon as 
John crossed him he went with a 
will, and went the wrong way too ; 
so with a faint curse I turned my 
head homewards, or rather after 
the men, for in what direction 
homewards lay, I knew not. See- 
ing, as I thought, that sport was 
pretty well over for the day, as 
soon as I descried “ the shepherd’s 
house” in the distance, I forged 
gradually ahead, and was beating 
“record time,” I fancy, over that 
part of the hill, when I was pulled 
up by a “Hist !” in rear,—a sound 
somewhat similar ¢o that affecte 
by “Knights of the Napkin ” when 
they wish suddenly to arrest the 
career of a professional friend with 
the mustard.pot. "When one has 
passed season after season in the 
forest, one gets tolerably “cute” at 
seeing or hearing signals. Down I 
dropped in the heather, with my 
head twisted over my .shoulder in 
the attitude of a well-broken 
ointer, when he suddenly finds 
imself on the very top of birds 
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where he least expects them. 
Both men had dropped also close 
together,and were now directing my 
attention to a deer—stag or hind, 
I couldn’t make out which with the 
naked eye—far away down below 
us, feeding by the burn. Carefully 
retreating two or three hundred 

ards, we turned our glasses down 
the hill. Three stags and ten 
hinds met our view. Still retreat- 
ing some six or eight hundred 

ards to get the wind right, at 
ast we turned and made for the 
prey. Before we had progressed 
very far—“ Ye had better be get- 
ting her ready,” I heard Murdoch 
whisper to John. 

* Keep the rifle in the cover,” I 
said ; “ we’re not within three hun- 
dred yards of the deer.” 

A short way farther on there was 
another whispering and another 
fumbling with the cover. Again I 
put the veto on their operations. 
At length, after some careful crawl- 
ing, we got within easy shot. All 
three stags were together not ei ghty 
yards off, down rather a steep hill- 
face. Crawling forward with Mur- 
doch I took alookatthem. Shiver- 
ing with excitement he handed me 
the rifle. 

“Shoot, if you “please, sir,” he 
whispered. 

“Tf I put the rifle over that 
rock, the stag—the best one, at 
which I meant to fire first—will 
see it instantly,” I said. 

* “Tf you please, shoot, sir,” was 
the reply. ‘ 

* A nice sort of a cove you are,” 
I said to mygelf, “to keep an 
elderly " eneiganeos tottering on the 
verge of two score years and ten, 
cool under trying circumstances,—a 
lot of Boers you would hit if they 
were coming up the hillin front of 
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us ;” and totally disregarding the 
rifle, I crept forward again leisure} 
to make up my mind which s | 
should take next, in the event of 
my killing the first. Having de. 
cided, and seeing there was no 
other rock available for a good 
rest but the one in front of me,! | 
took up the rifle, and cautiously 
pushing the barrel over the rock, 
prepared to take aim. Instantly 
up jumped a hind ; but I was too 
any for the stag, for I shot him 
ead before he could get on his 
legs. Turning my attention to the 
next, I rolled him over as he was 
making off at his best pace. Good 
stags they were both, of sixteen 
and fifteen stone respectively. 
Now I claim this to be an in 
structive anecdote. Had I allowed 
myself to be bothered and bustled 
by Murdoch—head man in a well- 
known forest too, forsooth—these 
deer would probably be feeding in 
that forest at the present moment, 
If you can only reach the stage at 
which I have arrived (my trum- 
peter, never a robust man, and 
whose office for many years back 
had been‘ almost a sinecure, suc- 
cumbed to the severe winter of 
1879-80, since which time I haye 
had to do the work myself)—if you 
can only reach the stage of having 
a quiet talk over the deer, making 
up your mind how you will shoot 
them, and never taking the rifle in 
your hand until you have made up 
your mind, you ought to kill about 
nineteen out of every twenty you 
fire at. Itis very difficult—in a 
forest where you find yourself for 
the first or second season, almost 
impossible—to stalk deer yourself. 
Let the men do their part of the 
work—and most admirably they 
do it—take you up to the quarry; 








1 No one who knows anything of gunnery would rest the rifle actually on the 


rock. 
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but as soon as you are there—if 

ou have any confidence in your- 
self—take the“head of the column.” 
My experiences may be peculiar, 
but I have never yet met but one 
“common man” who could keep 
absolutely cool in presence of a good 
stag—they all take “ the shakes ” ; 
nothing is so catching, except the 
measles, as nervousness. A sudden 
panic comes on. “He'll be off, 
sir ! °—the rifle is thrust into your 
hand, and the only chance yon may 
have during the day most effectu- 
ally spoilt. I say the only chance 
advisedly. 

“The Hon. A. B. went into the 
forest and killed five stags.” Such 
is the sort of announcement one 
occasionally meets with in the 
columns of ‘The Field’; and a very 

leasant and entertaining day the 
Smeabie gentleman must have 
had. Now we don’t do that sort 
of thing where I learned to stalk. 


“Have you got him?” is the in- 
quiry of your anxious friends as 
you deliver yourself, cold, wet, and 
weary, and late for dinner, at the 


lodge-door. -You reply in the af- 
firmative, and the news is instantly 
in the dining-room. If you can 
only add, “and another good one 
also,” the excitement is intense. 
Instantly “ the wires are set in 
motion ”—I mean they are removed 
from the necks of the bottles ; 
pop ! pop ! go the corks, and “ har- 
mony,conviviality,andgood-fellow- 
ship,” as in the old days at Jemmy 
Shaw’s, “reign supreme.” 

A célebrated physician was once 
on a time troubled with a lady 
patient who was inordinately fond 
of cucumber, She ate cucumber 
by day and cucumber by night— 
made a regular cucumber-frame of 
herself—till a constitution, origin- 
ally vigorous, began to be seriously 
impaired. The doctor tried en- 
treatics, then threats—it was all 
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of no use. At last an original idea 
struck him. “If you will only 
follow my receipt for the prepara- 
tion of your favourite vegetable 
—or fruit, is it?” he said to the 
lady, “you may use as much as 
ever you like.” “If you think 
it would be better for me,” 
said the patient; and this is the 
receipt he gave her: “ Cut the 
cucumber into thin slices, pour 
some vinegar over it—not too 
much ; put it before the fire till 
the slices are thoroughly heated 
through, then open the window 
and—throw it into the area.” Now 
this is not a desperately funny 
story—I admit that—and I don’t 
think I laughed over it quite as 
much perhaps as I ought to have 
done ; moreover, it is not particu- 
larly new, for, if I mistake not, 
you will find it among the writings 
of Joe Miller ; but it has given me 
an idea. Say that I was teaching 
a young hand to stalk, here’s the 
advice i should give him. 

Before starting in the morning, 
look your rifle very carefully over. 
Don’t trust this to any one else. 
See that it has been properly 
cleaned, and that the ivecdbdkelon 
is right ; then put it in its cover, 
and—leave it at home. Go out at 
first with your glass alone, in com- 
pany with a good man. Try how 
near you can get to the deer ; lie 
and watch them, and study their 
habits. Deer, when feeding, will 
often raise their heads suddenly, - 
and look, it may be quite acci- 
dentally, in your direction. Watch 
them steadily, which you'll be able 
to do if you have left your rifle 
at home, and in another minute or 
two you'll probably see them begin 
to feed again. Follow them up all 
day ; try to stalk them in sight— 
not such a difficult thing as many 
people imagine. If you are dressed 
properly, and always keep a back- 
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ground of rock or heather, you’ll 
be na to find what you can 
do. By following such tactics for 
a while, you will shoot like a sports- 
man when the time comes, and very 
many fewer noble beasts will be 
left to hobble about on three legs 
in the forests of Scotland, or to 
linger out a miserable existence 
behind some ledge of rock whither 
they have crept, sorely stricken, 
to die. 

And now, whilst I’ve been giving 
all this good advice, “little Dun- 
can” has been waiting impatiently 
at “the stable.” Pacing up and 
down in front of the door, every 
now and then he raises his glass 
and takes an anxious look down 
the road. 

“ They’re terrible late this morn- 
ing,” he mutters ; for Duncan had 
been up at daybreak and already 
knew where they were. 

The day seemed further advanced 
to him than to me, for I was punc- 
tual almost to a minute. About 
half-past eight I jumped out of the 
trap. 

“ Well, Duncan,” I asked, “ any 
chance to-day ?” 

“There is a good chance, sir,” 
he said, quietly. 

I saw he was not disposed to lose 
any time ; so, giving him the rifle, 
I put my sandwich and cartridge 
case in my pocket, and pees my 
stick, we were off in a coup 
minutes.. I was sure by his man- 
ner he had something definite in 
view ; and going up the hill, he 
gave me the information I knew 
would be forthcoming before we 
had gone far. 

“T have seen some deer this 
morning, sir,” he said, “near the 
march; we will not lose much 
time.” And spying the ground in 
front and on either side, to see 
that we were leaving nothing be- 
hind or driving anything before us 
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to take those we knew of off onr 
dominions, we made for “the river” 
as rapidly as possible. 

“Could you see what the deer 
were like, Duncan?” I asked, 
presently. 

“No, sir, I could not; it was 
too early in the morning. But 
there were a good many hinds, and 
two stags with them.” 

I knew exactly from his de. 
scription where they were; and 
after a walk of four miles, we 
stopped, by mutual consent, at the 
top of the brae leading down to 
the river. One deer only was vis- 
ible from where we stood, and his 
head was not in sight; but the 
instant I got the glass on him— 
“Tf that’s not a good stag,” I said 
to myself, “I never saw one.” 
Moving carefully down the hill we 
brought his head into view. 

“He’s the very stag, sir!” said 
Duncan. 

“ What stag?” I asked, eagerly. 

“The one I was telling you 
about, sir, that Mr C—— and 
I saw a fortnight since ; there’s 
not another like him in _ the 
forest !” 

Little did I then imagine the 
day’s work this gentleman was 

oing to give us; as little didI 
Imagine the bad counsel and bad 
temper I was going to have a speci- 
men of. Yes; jl show you up, 
Duncan. A worse counsellor, or 
a sulkier little beggar than you 
were that day, it has neyer been 
my misfortune to meet. But to 
proceed. We soon made dut, as 
we thought, all the deer he had 
seen in the morning—six hinds and 
another stag,—a very good beast 
too. They were restless and sus- 
picious—why, we could not. dis- 
cover ; but by careful generalship 
we very soon got, say, to within 
130 yards of the big stag. He 
was standing behind a low rock 
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looking straight in our direction, 
and I could only see his head and 
a bit of hischest. To my surprise, 
Duncan handed me the rifle. 

“T’ll miss him, to a moral cer- 
tainty,” I whispered. 

“No fear, sir,” was the reply ; 
“you've killed many a worse chance 
than that.” 

“Never take a very difficult 
chance, as long as you have some 
hours of daylight to come and go 
on.” * 

Here was an opportunity again 
of putting my theory into practice. 
“T wont fire at him,” I said, de- 
cisively. Taking the rifle in his 
hand, without a word, Duncan be- 
gan to creep forward. I followed. 

ehadn’t gone ten yards till a 
hind—there were seven, unfortu- 
nately, instead of six—caught sight 
of us and ran down the hill. 

“The hind has seen you, sir,” 
said Duncan, in a most unchristian- 
like tone of voice. 

“Possibly,” I said, “after she 
saw you.” 

Duncan hadn’t the slightest idea 
the hind was there any more than 
Ihad. The stag didn’t quite know 
what had happened (there were 
large rocks all over the ground). 
Iam not sure that he saw the hind 
at all; but he saw or heard some- 
thing, and began to move off slow- 
Pf constantly looking back in our 

irection. Presently he stopped 
full broadside on. “ Now, sir,” 
said Duncan, again handing me 
the rifle. pat refused to fire. 
I am confident I could have hit 
him even at that distance, a ver 
long 200 yards I should have called 
it ; but that wasn’t the “pint” as 
Mr Biggar says,—the “ pint” was 
this: Was I likely to kill him? 
I thought the chances much against 
such a result. 
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“He won’t stop short of ‘The 
Sanctuary’ now,” (about five miles 
off,) said Duncan, looking as black 
as thunder. 

“He'll not goa quarter of a 
mile,” I replied ; a was right. 
In a very few minutes we were up 
to them again—to the two stags 
and six hinds; the other hind 
did not yeappear on the scene. 
Scarcely startled at all, they were 
preparing to lie down, which they 


‘did while we were looking at them. 


I was desperately eager to shoot 
the stag straight off, make a pulpit 
of his carcass, and preach a sermon 
to Duncan on the art of killing 
red deer in the Highlands of Scot- 
land; but it was not to be yet 
awhile. It was the 29th of Sep- 
tember, a very cold day, with a 
bitter north wind, and now about 
half-past eleven o’clock. The deer 


‘were quite unapproachable where 


they were; so imitating their exam- 
ple, we lay down together. Twelve 
o’clock came, and one—two, three, 
and four—and we were still in‘our 
respective positions. It was aw- 
fully cold work, but Duncan’s bad 
temper had left him,—that was 
one comfort. We lay close to- 
gether, every now and again tak- 
ing a longing look at the big head 
just visible above the heather 
about three hundred yards off, 
discussed her Majesty’s Ministers, 
individually and collectively,—we 
soon disposed of that lot,—and then 
took to the old familiar theme— 
“stag talk,” which we stuck to for 
the remainder of the day. “D’ye 
mind the ten-pointer in *79, Dun- 
can?” ITasked. Duncan laughed. 
(That gentleman we came on about 
9 a. M. on the last day of the 
season, the 10th of October. He 
had seventeen hinds with him; 
and after trying twice, without 





’ Those words of wisdom I spoke in my first Reminiscences. 
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success, to get near him-—at ten 
o’clock and about two—I shot him 
at5p.m. After missing him right 
and left, I rammed in another cart- 
ridge, and rolled him over stone- 
dead, just as he was disappearing 
from view. A very close shave, 
indeed.) About five o’clock things 
began to look better. Up got the 
hinds and stretched themselves. 
“We'll get a chance soon now,” 
said Duncan, as we rose with diffi- 
culty, chilled and stiff from our 
long lie ; but our troubles weren’t 
over yet. Led by a frolicsome old 
virgin, they began to move away 
at a great pace, cantering up the 
steep ledges of rock, stopping,then 
cantering on again (I never saw 
deer undisturbed go so fast), fol- 
lowed reluctantly by the stags a 
hundred yards behind. Duncan 


and I, dodging in and out among, 


the rocks, and bringing ~ the rear. 
They all halted on the sky-line in 
front of us. Magnificent the big 
stag looked in such a position! 
“ We'll find them in the corrie, sir,” 
said Duncan, as they disappeared 
from view. But no ; when we got 
there they were nowliere to be 
seen. We made several short casts 
to no effect. 

“ All is lost but honour,” I said 
to myself. “ And the question is, 
whether that hasn’t gone too.” 

This story will improve in the 
telling, I thought, and I began to 
fear I had immortalised myself in 
a very undesirable fashion. 

Dunean was fairly puzzled. 
“They can’t have turned and gone 
down hill,” he said, bringing 
his glass to bear as a last resource 
on a little gully half a mile below, 
to our left rear. 

Closing it almost as soon as it 
reached his eye, he seized the rifle. 
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“ Come on, sir,” he ‘said, “ we'll 
have him yet!” 

This time, as before, the big s 
was the only one of them in sight ; 
had he gone twenty yards further 
we could not have seen him. It 
was a wonderful piece of luck, 
more especially as itwas now nearly 
six o’clock. 

The sides of this little gully were 
very steep, almost perpendicular, 
but I knew we could get close a 


“to him ; and as we went alon 


made up my mind how I should 
shoot him. It would be impossible 
to get a rest for the rifle, I saw— 
no opportunity for a talk over him 
this time—nothing but a quick shot 
from the shoulder will serve. Tak. 
ing the rifle from Duncan when we 
got near, I saw to the stops, then 
motioning him to creep. forward 
and ascertain exactly where the 
stag was, I stood ready for action. 
Putting his cap in his pocket as 
usual,’ Duncan crawled along very 
cautiously ; inch by inch he pushed 
his head over the rock, then almost 
immediately shrinking backwards, 
I knew at once that the stag was 
just below him. Imitating his 
movements, I crawled forward till 
I got beside him, when, giving- up 
his place to me, he drew back a 
few yards. Holding the rifle ready, 
I rose to my feet on the edge of 
the cliff. The stag was not forty 
yards off, feeding, with his head 
down hill. Instantly catching sight 
of me, he turned it over his shoul- — 
der. What a headit was ! Scarcely 
inferior to the stag of last year. 
An earnest look he gave me, but 
he hadn’t much time to satisfy his 
curiosity— in went a bullet behind 
his ribs,crashing rightdown through 
him, and at ten minutes past six I 
was master of the field. ever trust 








1 Not a prudent thing to do. No chevelure, unless of a very peculiar hue, cal 
be half as good a colour to raise over a rock or asky-line as a neutral-tinted cap. 
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astag that falls suddenly to the shot ; 
and not knowing then where the 
bullet had entered, I kept my eye 
on him for a few seconds till Dun- 
can’s cheery voice, “ He’s all right, 
sir,” showed me the precaution 
was unnecessary. 

Thus ended in a very satisfactery 
manner a very trying day. 

That night I was called upon 
for a full, true, and particular ac- 
count of the events of the day. 
When I was about the middle of 
the narrative 

“You should have fired at him 
when you first saw him. I should 
have done so most certainly,” 
spluttered a youth of four-and- 
twenty summers through a mouth- 
ful of filberts. 

“Really, my lad,” I replied ; 
“now that’s exactly the course I 
believe you would have adopted.” 

Not knowing exactly whether 
this was intended to be complimen- 
tary or the reverse, the youth held 
his tongue, and I was allowed to 
finish my story. I thought per- 
haps his powerful brain was at 
rest, but such was not the case : 
he was cogitating deeply. 

“But,” he a. Pra ejaculated 
again, after a considerable interval, 
“if you had killed that stag at 
eleven, you might have got an- 
other afterwards.” 

Seeing the quarter whence it 
emanated, and that it was filtered 
through acouple of pounds of nuts, 
six or eight apples, and a water- 
melon, the remark showed a con- 
siderable amount of intelligence ; 
but whether or not I was right in 
refusing to fire when I had little 
or no hope of “ bringing off ” the 
shot,—in again holding my hand, 
when a wounded stag and a lon 
stern-chase—Duncan first “ can 
the rest nowhere ”—would, I anti- 
cipated, be the result (try that 
once or twice, gentle reader, and 
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tell me how you like it),—in judg- 
ing for myself when I felt assured 
bad advice was being given me—in 
waiting patiently hour after hour 
—in following up the stag and 
killing him in what I claim to 
have es a sportsmanlike manner, 
—I leave to my readers to deter- 
mine. 

Next morning the youth above 
mentioned, full of confidence and 
cold grouse, marmalade and “ mild 
York,” started about 8.30 a.m. to 
slaughter the red deer in the forest. 
About 8.30 p.m. he returned a 
sadder, and, let us hope, a wiser 
youth, - 

“ You didn’t get a shot, then?” 
I asked, sympathetically. 

“Oh yes, I did,” the youth 
replied ; “ but, just like my d—d 
luck, the brute bolted behind a 
rock as I was firing, and I missed 
him.” 

“How very unfortunate!” I 
said. “And you saw nothing 
else?” I asked, pursuing my in- 
quiries. 

“ Yes, I had another shot,” was 
the reply; “but, just like my 
d—d luck, it was in the dark— 
couldn’t see the sights on my rifle, 
and of course I missed him.” 

“Of course,” I chorussed, more 
sympathetically than before. 

“We watched the brute for a 
long while afterwards,” continued 
the youth. ‘He went liké the 
very devil at first ; then we saw 
him stop in the corrie; but, just 
like my d—d luck, he went on 
again.” 

The lights and shadows on the 
Scottish hills have often been de- 
picted. What would a landscape- 
painter have given for such ascene! 
the stag almost invisible to the na- 
ked eye, yet seen distinctly through 
the glass more than a mile off. You 
think the youth exaggerated, or 
made some mistake in the time? 
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I.am very glad indeed to be able 
to give a a satisfactory explana- 
tion. e have all of us heard of 
animals wonderfully fleet of foot, 
especially on the other side of the 
Atlantic, doing a distance in “ less 
than no time.” This stag went, as 
we have been informed, “like the 
very devil.” He left the youth’s 
company at six, and he got to the 
corrie at half-past five. 

“ Never trust a stag that falls 
suddenly to the shot.” Remem- 
ber that, if you take my advice ; 
and thereby hangs a tale. There 
was a man at the lodge who 
answered to the name of “old 
John.” John had a lean head, 
well set on, as they say of a colt 
by Stockwell, and excellent legs 
(none of your fatted calves—they’re 
no ong bee most colts by such 
a sire. He wasn’t within ten years 
of the age he looked ; and between 
you and me, there were few better 
men about the place. He seldom 
got out on “the hill”—much to 
his disgust, for he was very keen 
—his duties consisting in attend- 
ing on the children when they 
went fishing, helping in the deer 
larder, finishing the fag-ends of 
the bottles as they came out of the 
dining-room, and making himself 
generally useful. He was fond 
of snuff and stimulants ; for the 
“ Blue-Ribbon Army” he had a 
sincere and sovereign contempt ; 
and our ideas coinciding—except 
the snuff—we used to be as happy 
when we got out together as if 

‘we'd been at Rosherville ; and if 
we didn’t kill anything else, we 
always killed the day to our mutual 
satisfaction. 

One year, when I arrived from 
the south, every one was out fish- 
ing, 8 ten ereer: or deer-stalk- 
ing ; but a message was left for me, 
saying, if I eared about it, I might 
take “old John” and go out on 


Ben S——. I didn’t feel up to 
much that morning, having been 
travelling all night with. a con. 


vivial sportsman, whom I picked | 


up at Perth. Still I got ready 
with alacrity, and so did John, 
(A more perfect specimen of the 
“travelling companion” than that 
was, it has never been my good 
fortune to meet. He had with 
him a plentiful supply of the “cu 
which cheers but doth not inebriate” 
—I allude to the “Perrier Jouet 
Sec”—and the way that journey 
slipped by was quite wonderful. 
Blair Atholl, Kingussie, and Avie- 
more were left behind in rapid 
succession. We sailed past the 
Boat of Garten, and found our. 
selves on the platform at Inverness 
before we knew where we were, 
Then the parting came. Both 
were “visibly affected.” “You'll 
look me up, old chap,” I said, as 
I wrung his hand, “when you 
come my way?” “ You may rel 
upon my doing so,” he said wit 
a gentle hiccup ;and “he went on 
his way, and | saw him no more:” 
but never having told him, as it 
occurred to me afterwards, where 
“my way” was, he has not yet 
made his appearance. Should these 
lines meet his eye, let him know he 
is still remembered with affection— 
though “ lost to sight,” he is indeed 
“to memory dear.”) The way 
you and I, indulgent reader, hop 
from parenthesis to parenthesis, 
reminds one of the gyrations of a 
jack-snipe in a peat-hag. (What a 
wonderful little bird is that small 
scolopax, or jack-snipe! If you're 
fortunate enough to miss him once 
or twice in the morning, he’ll afford 
you a very fair day’s sport.) (An- 
other parenthesis, by Jupiter !) 
(and that’s another!) Period. 
As far as I recollect, when we got 
off the line—or on to it, rather— 
“old John” and I were just start- 
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ing on our little holiday together. 
As we were walking down to “the 
loch,”—“Is there any chance to- 
day, John, do you think?” I in- 
uired. 

“Well, sir,” said John, very 
slowly, “ there might be a chance, 
or there might not,”— an answer 
which would do credit to a Cab- 
inet Minister at an international 
erisis. It didn’t give me much 
information, but I saw from the 
way he was stepping out, that he 
was pretty confident. Reaching 
the loch, we jumped into the boat 
and pulled across, then after a stiff 
walk of four miles up “the burn,” 
we commenced business. In half 
an hour’s time I had killed a stag : 
knocking him* over with the right 
barrel, I finished him with the left. 
He was a wretched, rubbishy, “ rot- 
ten-topped” brute, barely twelve 
stone weight; but as he was the 
first of the season—“ the first pale 

rimrose of the coming spring ”— 

was very glad to get him. John 
was perfectly delighted. Throw- 
ing off his coat, and turning up his 
sleeves, he “ gralloched ” him in an 
incredibly short space of time ; 
then resuming his tattered gar- 
ment, he swallowed at one gulp a 
large dose of alcohol, which I pre- 
scribed, and with a “pech” of sat- 
isfaction eagerly inquired— 

“What time would it be, sir, if 
you please ?” 

“It’s not three o’clock yet, 
John,” I replied. 

“ We'll have anither whatever,” 
he said ; and shouldering the rifle, 
he stepped out with all the elas- 
ticity of youth. 

It did not look like it for a 
while; but at last, about six o’clock, 
John, who was twenty yards in ad- 
vance—I was getting pretty well 
done—suddenly drew back,then ly- 
ing down on his face, he peered cau- 


tiously into the depths below. | He 


lay perfectly still till I got up to 


him, then rising, he shook the 


snuff-drops from his mane,—I’m 
— poetical—but nose is the 
word I wanted,—and gracefully 
wiping the member in question 
with the back of his hand, he quietly 
drew the rifle from its cover. 

“ He’s a good beast,” he whis- 
pered, with a chuckle. 

Crawling + forward, I look- 
ed over. here, about eighty or 
ninety yards below, in a pretty 
little grassy basin, lay a stag. 
Glancing over my shoulder at John 
with a reassuring smile, I put the 
rifle. over a rock in front, took a 
steady aim, and missed the beast as 
clean as a whistle! Up he jumped, 
much surprised at the noise, when 
in went the second barrel, slap into 
the middle of his back, and down 
he fell. 

“What a shot!” said John. 
“ Splendid !—two stags in one day ! 
What a shot !” and seating himself 
on the rock, he pulled his flask 
from his pocket—an old medicine- 
bottle, holding about an imperial 
pint—and extracting the cork, 
he “elevated his elbow” with 
quickness and dexterity. The ves- 
sel was empty, as he well knew, 
but the hint was sufficient, and I 
handed him mine. “ What a shot!” 
he repeated. “Splendid! If it 
wasn’t that late we’d have anither 
—splendid ! He’s very near a royal 
stag.” The brute wasn’t much 
better than the first, and had onl 
six points ; but the day was far ad 
vaneed, and twice six, as most of 
us know, make twelve 

Meanwhile, like a couple of 
idiots—I beg your pardon, John— 
we had taken no pains whatever to 
keep out of sight. The stag, poor 
beast, began to drag himself along 
the ground, like a wounded hare, 
his hind legs being quite paralysed. 
I stretched out my hand for the 
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rifle. ‘Don’t spoil him, sir,” said 
John. (Oh, John, John!) He then 
came to a perpendicular rock six 
or eight feet high, down which he 
fell, and lay at the bottom with 
his legs in the air, like a sheep. 
When next I turned my eyes on 
him he was going round the corner 
at a very fair trot, and we never 
saw him from that day to this!’ 
I am sorry to conclude with such 
a tale of imbecility. 

On reading over what I have 
written, I find I have used the 
word “tourist,” it may be thought 
by some in a disparaging sense, 
and I may have given offence when 
I certainly did not mean it. If so, 
I am heartily sorry. I have heard, 
I am ashamed to say, men who 
ought to know better sum up the 
whole class much as “Scotus ” 
summed up deer - stalkers — as 
“d—d snobs of tourists ”—a piece 
of silly unmannerly impertinence, 
redounding only on the utterer 
thereof. Near after year I meet 
many tourists in the horth in search 
of health and relaxation. May they 
get what they go to seek! Keen 

shermen, keen naturalists, men of 
education, and good fellows, they 
would be equally keen with the 
gun and the rifle did their time and 
circumstances admit of it. Such 
are not the men who insist on tres- 
passing and spoiling the sport of 
others. They would no more think 
of doing so than they would of 
posting you an ounce of dynamite, 
cutting your cow’s tail off, or — 
writing to the ‘Scotsman.’ It is 
your Bilious, Birmingham Beauty, 
your Choice Chamberlain Constit- 
uent,—under whatever nom de 
plume he may choose to write, who 
does so. Cock of the walk at home, 
where he spends eleven months in 
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the year sanding his sugar and 
overworking his operatives, he 
finds himself nobody in the High- 
lands. Starting some fine morn- 
ing on the “ I'll go where I please” 
theory—selfishly indifferent wheth- 
er he spoils the sport of better men 
than himself, ay, and harder-work- 
ing ones too—he gets bundled 
“neck and crop” out of the forest, 
and vows vengeance. He’ll “show 
up the whole infamous system,” 
not having the remotest idea what 
the “system” is, or in what its 
“infamy ” consists. 

Gentlemen of this type, whose 
whole lives bear testimony to the 
fact that they live but for others, 
without one solitary thought of 
personal aggrandisément, would— 
were the North of Scotland handed 
over to them—soon cure all the 
ills that flesh is heir to, as they 
have done, or are doing. Here's 
the programme: Exterminate the 
deer and grouse; then stock plenti- 
fully with sheep—or rather, first of . 
all, give every one a vote—that’s 
the thing “to make you happy”; 
then stock with sheep—Leicesters 
for choice. How fat they would 
get in the Ross-shire corries! The 
rest is easy. As the population 
increases—which it is sure to do 
where mutton is cheap—establish 
board schools, and—there you are ! 
What a bright future is before us! 
Instead of the “abomination of 
desolation” which now everywhere 
meets the eye, a country densely 
populated with a happy, prosperous 
and contented people. Streams of 
omnibuses running to and fro, re- 
minding one vividly of the traffic 
in the Clapham Road on the Derby 
Day. Rows of children, well fed 
and well clothed, sitting on the 
“ knife-board,” thirsting For infor- 





i He was found afterwards quite dead fully three miles from the place I shot 
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mation ; the flocks, panting from 
obesity, thickly dotting the hill- 
sides ; the gentle shepherd tending 
them and playing his pipe. What 
a picture ! hy, the Garden of 
Eden, in its palmy days, wouldn’t 
be “in it.” But I didn’t mean 
to write of sheep. Revenons 4 
nos moutons. 

Whether or not the Highlands 
of Scotland would be benefited by 
turning the Southron out en masse, 
will be discovered when the ex- 
periment is tfied. Meanwhile let 
me observe: In the forests with 
which I am acquainted, the land- 
lords, non-resident of course, as in 
the beautiful island of Ireland, 
seldom, if ever, go near the place. 
The shooting tenants look after 
the old and infirm, the poor and 
the sick (I have known medical 
men brought from a great distance 
and at great expense in urgent 
cases), and subscribe to local chari- 
ties. The great event of the year, 
looked forward to with the keenest 
delight, is the arrival of the family 
at the lodge; their departure at 
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the end of the season is anticipated 
with grief and anxiety,—the ter- 
mination of the lease with feelings 
of absolute dismay. Are deer- 
stalkers quite as black as they are 
painted ? 

When the right honourable gen- 
tleman, having floored the sole re- 
maining tree in Hawarden Park, 
has distributed his last birthday 
chips to the admiring spectators, 
and the metropolitan police have 
diseovered the perpetrators of the 
outrage at “The Fishery ”; when 
Mr Anderson has won the “ Derby 
Handicap” at the Gun Club, and 
the deceased wife’s sister is made 
an honest woman of; when the 
“unfortunate nobleman languish- 
ing in prison,” having finished the 
oakum, has “ got his own again ” ; 
when the lion lies down with the 
lamb, and the member for North 
Warwickshire sits down with the 
junior member for Northampton ; 
when “Scotus” learns manners, 
and the ‘Scotsman’ turns Conser- 
vative,—then, and not till then, 
may deer-stalking be disestablished! 
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PESSIMISM. 


Is life worth — ?—Well, to tell you true, 
It scarcely is, if all men were like you. 


BrIGHT-FACED maiden, bright-souled maiden, 
What is this that I must hear ? 

Is thy heart with sorrow laden, 

Is thine eye dimmed with a tear ? 

Can it be that lips so sweetly 
Rounded to be kindly’ kissed, 

Could be twisted indiscreetly 
To that vile word Pessimist ? 

Not for thine own ills thou weepest ; 
Softly feathered is thy nest ; 

When thou wakest, when thou sleepest, 
Thou art fortuned with the best. 

But thy sisters and thy brothers 
Pierced with many a woful smart, 

Dying children, wailing mothers, 
Fret thy nerve, and stab thy heart. 

In the country, in the city, 

Godless deeds, a loveless list 

Stir thy blood and move thy pity, 
And thou art a Pessimist. 

Storms and wars and tribulations, 
Fevered passions’ reinless tide, 

With insane hallucinations 
Mingled travel far and wide. 

Can there be an a inspecting 
Things so tumbling in pell-mell, 

With a cool control directing 
Such a hotbed, such a hell? 

Nay, sweet maid, but think more slowly ; 
sq though this thing and that be sad, 
Tis a logic most unholy 
That the gross of things is bad ; 

’Tis a trick of melancholy, 

Tainting life with death’s alloy ; ; 

Or in wiolent, or in folly, 

Nature still delights in joy. 

Dost thou hear of starving sinners ? 
Nine and ten and ninety-nine, 

Many thousands eat good dinners, 
Many hundreds quaff good wine. 

Hast’ thou seen a score of cripples ? 
Equal legs are nut uncommon ; 

If you know one fool that tipples, 

Thousands drink not—man and woman ; 

Tell me, if you know, how many 

Murders happen in the town ? 
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One a-year, perhaps, if any ; 
Should that weigh _— heart quite down ? 
No doubt, if you read the papers, 
You will find a strange hotch-potch,— 
Doting dreams, delirious capers, 
Many a blunder, blot and blotch ; 
Bags of windy speculation, 
Babblement of small and great, 
Cheating, swindling, peculation, 
Squabblement of Church and State ; 
Miners blown up, humbugs shown up, 
Beaten wives, insulted brides, 
Raving preachers, witless teachers, 
Lunatics and suicides. 
Drains and cesspools, faintings, fevers, 
Poisoned cats and stolen collies, 
Simple women, gay deceivers, 
Every sort and size of follies, 
Wandering M.P.’s brainless babble, 
Deputations, meetings, dinners, 
Riots of the lawless rabble, 
Purple sins of West-End sinners ; 
Driving, dicing, drinking, dancing, 
Spirit-rapping, ghostly stuff, 
Bubble schemes, and deft financing, 
When the shares are blown enough. 
All this is true ; when men cut capers, 
That make the people talk or stare, 
To-morrow, when you ope the papers, 
You’re sure to find your antics there. 
But you and J and all our neighbours, 
Meanwhile in pure and peaceful ways, 
With link on link of fruitful labours, 
Draw out our chain of happy days, 
See things as they are ; be sober ; 
Balance well life’s loss and gain : 
If to-day be chill October, 
Summer suns will come again. 
Are bleak winds for ever sighing ? 
_ Do dark clouds for ever lower ? 
Are your friends all dead and dying ? 
All your sweetness turned to sour ? 
Great men no doubt have sometimes small ways, 
But a horse is not an ass, 
And a black snake is not always 
Lurking in the soft green grass. 
Don’t be haste, gentle lady ; 
In this whirl of diverse things 
Keep your footing, and with steady 
Poise control your equal wings. 
All things can’t to all be pleasant, 
I love bitter, you love sweet ; 
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Some faint when a cat is present, 
Rats find babies’ cheeks a treat. 
If all tiny things were tall things, 
If all petty things were grand, 
Where would greatness be, when all things 
On one common level stand ? 
Do you think the wingéd breezes 
Fraught with healthy ventilation, 
When a tender infant sneezes 
Should retreat with trepidation ? 
When dry Earth to Heaven is calling 
For soft rain and freshening dew, 
Shall the rain refrain from falling 
Lest my lady wet her shoe ? 
Fools still rush to rash conclusions, 
‘And the mole-eyed minion man 
Talks of troubles and confusions, 
When he sees not half the plan. 
Spare to blame and fear to cavil, 
With short leave dismiss your pain, 
Let no fretful fancies revel 
In the sanctum of your brain. 
Use no magnifying glasses 
To change molehills into mountains, 
Nor on every ill that passes 
Pour hot tears from bitter fountains. 
Trust in God and know your duty, 
Some good things are in your power ; 
Every day will bring its booty 
From the labour of the hour. 
Never reck what fools are prating, 
Work and wait, let sorrow lie ; 
Live and love ; have done with hating, 
Goethe says—and so say I. 
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THE BRIGAND’S BRIDE: 


AN ADVENTURE IN SOUTHERN ITALY. 


Tue Italian peninsula during 
the years 1859-60-61, offered a 
particularly tempting field for ad- 
venture to ardent spirits in search 
of excitement; and, attracted 
partlyby my sympathy with the pop- 
ular movement, and partly by that 
simple desire, which gives so much 
zest to the life of youth, of riskin 
it on all possible occasions, I ha 
taken an active part, chiefly as an 
officious spectator, in all the prin- 
cipal events of those stirring years. 
It was in the spring of 1862 that 
I found matters beginning to settle 
down to a degree that threatened 
monotony ; and with the termina- 
tion of the winter gaieties at Naples 


and the close of the San Carlo, I. 


seriously bethought me of accept- 
ing the offer of a naval friend, who 
was about to engage in blockade- 
running, and offered to land me 
in the Confederate States, when 
arecrudescence of activity on the 
part of the brigand bands in Cal- 
abria induced me to turn my at- 
tention in that direction. The 
first question I had to consider was, 
whether I should enjoy myself 
most by joining the brigands, or 
the troops which were engaged in 
suppressing them. As the former 
aspired to a political character, 
‘and called themselves patriotic 
bands fighting for their Church, 
their country, and their king—the 
refugee monarch of Naples—one 
could espouse their cause without 
exactly laying one’s self open to 
the charge of being a bandit ; but 
it was notorious in point of fact 
that the bands cared for neither 
the Pope nor the exiled King nor 
their annexed country, but com- 
mitted the most abominable atroci- 


ties in the names of all the three, for 
the simple purpose of filling their 
pockets. I foresaw not only ex- 
treme difficulty in being accepted as 
a member of the fraternity, more 
especially as I had hitherto been 
identified with the Garibaldians ; 
but also the probability of finding 
myself compromised by acts from 
which my conscience would revolt, 
and for which my life would in all 
likelihood pay the forfeit. On 
the other hand, I could think of 
no friend among the officers of the 
Bersaglieri and cavalry regiments, 
then engaged in brigand-hunting 
in the Capitanata and Basilicata, 
to whom I could apply for an in- 
vitation to join them. 

Under these circumstances, I 
determined to trust to the chapter 
of accidents; and armed with a 
knapsack, a sketch-book, and an 
air-gun, took my seat one morning 
in the Foggia diligence, with the 
vague idea of getting as near the 
scene of operations as possible, and 
seeing what would turn up. The 
air-gun was not so much a weapon 
of offence or defence as a means 
of introduction to the inhabitants. 
It had the innocent appearance of 
rather a thick walking-cane, with a 
little brass trigger projecting ; and 
in the afternoon I would join the 

roup sitting in front of the chem- 
ist’s, which,for some reason or other, 
is generally a sort of open-air club - 
in a small Neapolitan town, or 
stroll into the single modest café 
of which it might possibly boast, 
and toy abstractedly with the trig- 
ger. is, together with my per- 
sonal appearance—for to do what I 
would, I could never make myself 
look like a Neapolitan—would be 
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certain to attract attention, and 
some one bolder than the rest 
would make himself the spokes- 
man, and politely ask me whether 
the cane in my hand was an um- 
brella or a fishing-rod ; on which I 
would amiably reply that it was a 
gun, and that I should have much 
pleasure in exhibiting my skill and 
the method of its operation to the 
assembled company. Then the 
whole party would follow me to 
an open space, and I would call for 
a pack of cards, and possibly—for 
I was a good shot in those days— 
pink the ace of hearts at fifteen 
paces. At any rate my performances 
usually called forth plaudits, and 
this involved a further interchange 
of compliments and explanations, 
and the production of my sketch- 
book, which soon procured me the 
acquaintance of some ladies and an 
invitation as an English artist to the 
house of some respectable citizen. 
So it happened that, getting 
out of the diligence before it 
reached Foggia, I struck south, 
and wandered for some days from 
one little town to another, be- 
ing always hospitably entertained, 
whether there happened to be an 
albergo or not, at private houses, 
seeing in this way more of the 
manners and customs of the in- 
habitants than would have been 
otherwise possible, gaining much 
information as to the haunts of 
the brigands, the whereabouts of 
the troops, and hearing much lo- 
cal gossip generally. The ignor- 
ance of the most respectable classes 
_ at this period was astounding ; it 
has doubtless all changed since. I 
have been at a town of 2000 in- 
habitanfs, not one of whom took in 
a newspaper: the whole popula- 
tion, therefore, was in as profound 
ignorance of what was transpiring 
in the rest of the world as if they 
had been in Nova Zemla. I have 
stayed with a mayor who did not 
know that England was an island ; 


I have been the guest of a citizen 
who had never heard of Scotland, 
and to whom, therefore, my nation- 
ality was an enigma : but I never 
met any one—I mean of this same 
class—who had not heard of Pal. 
merston. He was supposed by 
some to be an exporter of firearms 
ona very large scale, as many guns 
with the stamp “Palmer & Son” 
had found their way into Italy— 
and by all, to be the arbiter upon 
whose word hung the fate of the 
nation. He was a_ mysteri- 
ous personage, execrated by the 
“blacks” and adored by the 
“reds.” And I shone with a 
reflected lustre as the citizen of 
acountry of which he was the 
Prime Minister. As a consequence, 
we had political discussions, which 
were protracted far into the 
night, for the principal meal of the 
twenty-four hours was at 10 o’clock 
-P. M. supper, at which, after the in- 
evitable macaroni, were many un- 
wholesome dishes, such as salads 
made of thistles, cows’ udders, and 
other delicacies,which deprived one 
of all desire for sleep. Notwith- 
standing which, we rose early, my 
hostess and the ladies of the estab- 
lishment appearing in the early 
part of the day in the most extreme 
dishabille. Indeed, on one occa- 
sion when I was first introduced 
into the family of a respectable 
citizen, and shown into my bed- 
room, I mistook one of two females 


who were making the bed for the , 


servant, and was surprised to see 
her hand a little douceur I gave 
her as an earnest of attention on 
her part to the other with a smile, 
“She soon afterwards went to bed: 
we all did, from 11 a.m. till about 3 
p.m., at which hour I was horrified 
to meet her arrayed in silks and 
satins, when she kindly took me a 
drive with her in a carriage and 
pair, and with a coachman in livery. 
It was by thissimple means, an 
by thus imposing myself upon the 
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hospitality of these unsophisticated 
people, that I worked my way by 
slow degrees, chiefly on foot, into 
the part of the country I desired 
to visit; and I trust that I in a 
measure repaid them for it by the 
stores of information which I im- 
parted to them, and of which they 
stood much in need, and by little 
sketches of their homes and the 
surrounding scenery, with which I 
presented them. I was, indeed, 
dependent in some measure for 
hospitality of this description, as 
I had taken no money with me, 
artly because, to tell the truth, I 
had scarcely got any, and partly be- 
vause I was afraid of being robbed 
by brigands of the little I had. I 
therefore eschewed the character 
of a milordo Inglese ; but I never 
succeeded in dispelling all sus- 
picion that I might not be a 
nephew of the Queen, or at least a 
very near relative of “ Palmerston ” 
in disguise. It was so natural, 
seeing what a deep interest both 
her Majesty and the Prime Minis- 


_ ter took in Italy, that they should 


send some one incognito whom they 
could trust to tell them all about it. 

Meantime, I was not surprised, 
when I came to know the disposi- 
tion of the inhabitants, at the suc- 
cess of brigandage. It has never 
been my fortune before or since to 
live among such a timid population. 
One day at a large town a leading 
landed proprietor received notice 
that if he did not pay a certain 
sum.in black-mail,—I forget at 
this distance of time the exact 
amount,—his farm or masseria 
would be robbed. This farm, which 
was in fact a handsome country- 
house, was distant about ten miles 
from the town. He therefore 
made an appeal to the citizens 
that they should arm themselves, 
and help him to defend his pro- 
perty, as he had determined not 
to pay, and had taken steps to be 
informed as to the exact date when 


the attack was to be made in 
default of payment. More than 
300 citizens enrolled themselves 
as willing to turn out in arms. 
On the day preceding the attack 


by the brigands, a rendezvous 


was given to these 300 on the 
great square for five in the morn- 
ing, and thither I accordingly 
repaired, unable, however, to in- 
duce my host to accompany me, 
although he had signed as a volun- 
teer. On reaching the rendezvous, 
I found the landed proprietor and 
a friend who was living with him, 
and about ten minutes afterwards 
two other volunteers strolled up. 
Five was all we could muster out 
of 300. It was manifestly useless 
to attempt anything with so small 
a force, and no arguments could 
induce any of the others to turn 
out ; so the —s gentleman had 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
the brigands had punctually pil- 
laged his place, carrying off all his 
live stovk on the very day and at 
the very hour they said they would. 
As for the inhabitants venturing 
any distance from town, except 
under military escort, such a thing 
was unknown, and all communi- 
cation with Naples was for some 
time virtually intercepted. I was 
regarded as a sort of monomaniac 
of recklessness, because I ventured 
on a solitary walk of a mile or two 
in search of asketch,—an act of no 
great audacity on my part, for I 
had walked through various parts 
of the country without seeing a 
brigand, and found it difficult to 
realise that there was any actual 
danger in strolling a mile from a 
moderately large town. 
Emboldened by impunity, I was 
tempted one day to follow up a 
most romantic glen in search of 
a sketch, when I came upon a re- — 
markably. handsome peasant girl, 
driving a donkey before her loaded 
with wood. My sudden appear- 
ance on the narrow path made the 
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animal shy against a projecting 
pee of rock, off which he re- 
unded to the edge of the path, 
which, giving way, precipitated 
him and his load down the ravine. 
He was brought up unhurt against 
a bush some twenty feet below, the 
fagots of wood being scattered in 
his descent in all directions. Fora 
moment the girl’s large fierce eyes 
flashed upon me with anger; but 
the impetuosity with which I went 
headlong after the donkey, with 
a view of repairing my error, and 
the absurd attempts I made to re- 
verse the position of his feet, which 
were in the air, converted her in- 
dignation into a hearty fit of 
laughter, as, seeing that the ani- 
mal was apparently uninjured, she 
scrambled down to my assistance. 
By our united efforts we at last suc- 
ceeded in hoisting the donkey up 
to the path, and then I collected 
the wood and helped her to load it 
again—an operation which involved 
- a frequent meeting of hands, and 
of the eyes, which had now lost 
the ferocity which had startled me 
at first, and seemed getting more 
soft and beaming every time I 
, rma at them, till at last, pro- 
ucing my sketch-hpok, I ventured 
to remark, “ Ah, signorina, what a 
picture you would make! Now 
that the ass is loaded, let me draw 
you before we part, that I may 
carry away the recollection of the 
loveliest woman I have seen.” 

“First draw the donkey,” she 
replied, “that I may carry away a 
recollection of the galantuomo who 
first upset him over the bank, and 
then helped me to load him.” 

Smiling at this ambiguous com- 
wiienes, 7 gave her the sketch she 
desired, and was about to claim 
my reward, when she abruptly re- 
marked— 

“There is not time now; it is 
getting latg, and I must not linger, 
as I have still an hour to go before 
reaching home. How is it that 


you are not afraid to be wande 
in this solitary glen by ourself $ 
Do you not know the risks?” — 

“T have heard of them, but I do 
not believe in them,” I said ; “be. 
sides, I should be poor plunder for 
robbers.” 

* But you have friends, who 
would pay to ransom you, I sup- 
pose, if you were captured ?” 

“ My life is not worth a hundred 
scudi to any of them,” I replied, 
laughing ; “Lut I am willing to 
forego the pleasure of drawing you 
now, bellissima, if you will tell me 
where you live, and let me come 
and paint you there at my leisure.” 

“ Totes a brave one,” she said, 
with a little laugh ; “there is not 
another man in all Ascoli who 
would dare to pay mea visit with- 
out an escort of twenty soldiers, 
But I am too grateful for your 
amiability to let you run such 
a risk. Addio, Signor Inglese. 
There are many reasons “ I 
can’t let you draw my picture, but 
Iam. not ungrateful, see !”—and 
she offered me her cheek, on which 
I instantly imprinted a chaste and 
fraternal salute. 

“Don’t think that you’ve seen 
the last of me, carissima,” I called 
out, as she turned away. “TI shall 
live on the memory of that kiss 
till I have an opportunity of re- 
peating it.” 

And as I watched her retreating 
figure with an artist’s eye, I was 
struck with its grace and supple- 
ness, combined, as I had observed 
while she was helping me to load 
the donkey, with an unusual degree 
of muscular strength for a woman. 

The spot at which this episode 
had taken place was so romantic, 
that I determined to make a sketch 
of it, and the ‘shades of evening 
were closing in so fast that they 
warned me to hurry if I would 
reach the town before dark. I 
had just finished it, and was stoop- 
ing to pick up my air-gun, when 
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heard a sudden rush, and, before I 
had time to look up, I was thrown 
violently forward on my face, and 
found myself struggling in the 
embrace of a powerful grasp, from 
which I had nearly succeeded in 
freeing myself, when the arms 
which were clasping me were rein- 
forced by several more pair, and I 
felt a rope being passed round my 
body. 

“All right, signors!” I exclaimed; 
“J yield to superior numbers. You 
need not pull so hard ; let me get 
up, and I promise to go with you 
quietly.” And by this time I had 
turned sufficiently on my back to 
see that four men were engaged in 
tying me up. 

“Tie his elbows together, and 
let him get UPS said one ; “he is 
not armed. Here, Giuseppe, carr 
his stick and paint-box, while 
fee] his pockets. Corpo di Baccho! 
twelve bajocchi,” he exclaimed, 
producing those copper coins with 
an air of profound disgust. “It 
is to be hoped he is worth more 
to his friends. Now, young man, 
trudge, and remember that the 
first sign you make of attempting 
to run away, means four bullets 
through you.” 

As I did not anticipate any real 
danger,and asa prolonged detention 
was a matter of no consequence to 
aman without an occupation, I 
stepped forward with a light heart, 
rather pleased than otherwise with 
anticipations of the brigand’s cave, 
and turning over in, my mind 
whether or not I should propose 
to join the band. 

We had walked an hour, and it 
had become dark, when we turned 
off the road, up a narrow path that 
led between rocky sides to a glade, 
at the extremity of which, under 
an overhanging ledge, was a small 
cottage, with what seemed to be a 
patch of garden in front. 

“Ho! Anita!” called out the 
man who appeared to be the leader 
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of the band, “open! We have 
brought a friend to supper, who 
will require a night’s lodgings.” 

An old woman with a light ap- 
peared, and over her shoulder, to 
my delight, I saw the face I had 
asked to be allowed to paint so 
shortly before. I was about to re- 
cognise her with an exclamation, 
when I saw a hurried motion of her 
finger to her lip, which looked a 
natural gesture to the casual ob- 
server, but which I construed into 
a sign of prudence. 

“ Where did you pick him up, 
Croppo?” she asked carelessly. 
“ He ought to be worth something.” 

“Just twelve bajocchi,” he an- 
swered with a sneering laugh. 
“ Come, amico mio, you will have 
to give us the names of some of 
your friends.” 

“T am tolerably intimate with 
his Holiness the Pope, and I have a 
bowing acquaintance with the King 
of Naples, whom may God speedily 
restore to his own,” } replied in a 
light and airy fashion, which seemed 
exceedingly to exasperate the man 
called Croppo. 

“Oh yes, we know all about 
that ; we never catch a man who 
does not profess to be a Nero of the 
deepest dye in order to conciliate 
our sympathies. It is just as well 
that you should understand, my 
friend, that all are fish who come 
into our net. The money of the 
Pope’s friends is quite as good as 
the money of Garibaldi’s. You 
need not hope to put us off with 
your Italian friends of any colour : 
what we want is English gold— 
eee solid English gold, and plenty 
of it.” 

“ Ah,” said I, with a laugh, “if 

you did but know, my friend, how 
oa I have wanted it too. If you 
could only suggest an Englishman 
who would pay you for my life, I 
would write to him immediately, 
and we would go halves in the 
ransom. Hold,” I said, a bright 
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idea suddenly striking me, “suppose 
I were to write to my Government 
—how would that do?” 

Croppo was evidently puzzled : 
my cheerful and unembarrassed 
manner apparently perplexed him. 
He had a suspicion that I was even 
capable of the audacity of making 
a fool of him, and yet that pro- 
position about the Government 
rather staggered him. There might 
be something in it. 

“Don’t you think,” he remarked 
grimly,-“ it would add to the effect 
of your communication if you were 
to enclose your own ears in your 
letter? I can easily supply them ; 
and if you are ‘not a little more 
guarded in your speech, you may 
possibly have to add your tongue.” 

“Tt would not have the slightest 
effect,” I replied, paying no heed 
to this threat ; “you don’t know 
Palmerston as I do. If you wish 
to get anything out of him you 
must be excessively civil. hat 
does he care about my ears?” And 
I laughed with such scornful con- 
tempt that Croppo this time felt 
that he had made a fool of him- 
self ; and I observed the lovely girl 
behind, while the corners of her 
mouth twitched with suppressed 
laughter, make a sign of caution. 

“ Per Dio!” he exclaimed, jump- 
ing up with fury, “understand, 
Signor Inglese, that Croppo is not 
to be trifled with. I have a sum- 
mary way of treating disrepect,” 
and he drew a long and exceedingly 
sharp-looking two-edged knife. 

“So you would kill the goose” 
—and I certainly am a goose, I 
reflected—“ that may lay a golden 
egg.” But my allusion was lost 
upon him, and I saw my charmer 
touch her forehead significantly, as 
though to imply to Croppo that I 
was weak in the upper storey. 

“An imbecile without friends 
and twelve dajocchi in his pocket,” 
he muttered savagely. ‘Perhaps 
the night without food will restore 
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his‘senses. Come, fool!” and he 
roughly pushed me into a dark 
little chamber adjoining. “Here, 
Valeria, hold the light.” 

So Valeria was the name of the 
heroine of the donkey episode. As 
she held a small ofl: eaep aloft, I 

erceived that the room in which 
rom to spend the night had more 
the appearance of a cellar than a 
chamber ; it had been excavated on 
two sides from the bank, on the 
third there was a small hole, about 
six inches square, apparently com- 
municating with another room, and 
on the fourth was the door b 
which I had entered, and whic 
opened into the kitchen and general 
living room of the inhabitants. 
There was a heap of onions run- 
ning to seed, the fagots of fire- 
wood which Valeria had brought 
that afternoon, and an old cask 
or two. 

“ Won’t you give him some kind 
of a bed?” she asked Croppo. 

“Bah! he can sleep on the 
onions,” responded that worthy. 
“Tf he had been more civil and 


intelligent he should have had 


something to eat. You three,” he 
went on, turning to the other men, 
“sleep in the kitchen, and watch 
that the prisoner does not escape. 
The door has a strong bolt besides. 
Come, Valeria.” 

And the pair disappeared, leav- 
ing me in a dense gloom, strongly 
pervaded by an odor of fungus 
and decaying onions. Groping into 
one of the casks, I found some 
straw, and spreading it on a piece 
of plank, I prepared to pass the 
night sitting with my back to the 
driest piece of wall I could find, 
which happened to be immediately 
under the air-hole, a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, as the closeness was 
often stifling. I had probably 
been dozing for some time in& 
sitting position, when I felt some- 
thing tickle the top of my head. 
The idea that it might be a large 
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spider caused me to start, when 
stretching up my hand, it came in 
contact with what seemed to’ be 
arag, which I had not observed. 
Getting carefully up, I perceived a 
faint light gleaming through the 
aperture, and then saw that a 
hand was protruded through it, 
apparently waving the rag. AsI 
felt instinctively that the hand was 
Valeria’s, I seized the finger-tips, 
which was all I could get hold of, 
and pressed them to my lips. They 
were quickly drawn away, and then 
the whisper reached my ears— 

“ Are you hungry ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then eat this,” and she passed 
mea tin pannikin full of cold mac- 
aroni, which would just go through 
the eg 

“ Dear Valeria,” I said, with my 
mouth full, “how good and 
ew you are!” 

“Hush ! he’ll hear.” 

“Who?” 

“ Croppo.” 

“Where is he?” 

“ Asleep in the,bed just behind 
me.” 

“How do you come to be in his 
bedroom ?” 

“ Because I’m his wife.” 

“Oh!” A long pause, during 
which I collapsed upon my straw 
seat, and swallowed macaroni 
thoughtfully. As the result of my 
meditations — “ Valeria _—caris- 


_ “Can't you get me out of this 
infernal den ?” 

“Perhaps, if they all three sleep 
in the kitchen ; at present one is 
awake. Watch for my signal, and 
if they all three sleep, I will man- 
age to slip the bolt. Then you 
must give me time to get back into 
bed, and when you hear me snore 
you may make the attempt. They 
are all three sleeping on the floor, 
80 be very careful where you tread; 
I will also leave the front door 
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a little open, so that you can slip 
through without. noise.” 

* Dearest Valeria !” 

“Hush! Yes.” 

“ Hand me that cane—it is m 
fishing-rod, you know — throu h 
this hole ; you can leave the sketch- 
book and paint-box under the tree 
that the donkey fell against,—I 
will call for them some day soon. 
And, Valeria, don’t you think we 
could make our lips meet through 
this beastly hole?” 

“Impossible ! There’s my hand ; 
heavens ! Cro po would murder me 
if he knew. Now keep quiet till I 
give the signal. Oh, do let go my 
hand !” 

“ Remember, Valeria, bellissima, 
carissima, whatever happens, that 
I love you.” 

But I don’t think she heard 
this, and I went and sdt on the 
onions because I could see the hole 
better, and the smell of them kept 
me awake. 

It was at least two hours after 
this that the faint light appeared 
at the hole in the wall, and a hand 
was pushed through. I rushed at 
the finger-tips. 

“Here’s your fishing-rod,” she 
said when I had released them, and 
she had passed me my air-gun, 
“Now be very careful how you 
tread. There is one asleep across 
the door, but you can open it about 
two feet. Then step over him ; 
then make for a gleam of moon- 
light that comes through the crack 
of the front door, open it very 
gently and slip out. Addio, caro 
Inglese ; min you wait till you 
hear me snoring.” 

Then she lingered, and I heard a 
sigh. 

oP What is it, sweet Valeria?” 
and I covered her hand with kisses. 

“T wish Croppo had blue eyes 
like you.” 

This. was murmured so softly 
that I may have been mistaken, but 
I’m nearly sure that was what she 
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said ; then she drew softly away, 
and two minutes afterwards I heard 
her snoring. As the first sound 
issued from her lovely nostrils, I 
stealthily approached the door, 
gently pushed it open ; stealthily 
stepped over a space which I trust- 
ed cleared the recumbent figure 
that I could not see ; cleared him ; 
stole gently on forthe streak of 
moonlight; trod squarely on some- 
thing that seemed like an out- 
stretched hand, for it gave under 
~ pressure and produced a yell ; 
felt that 1 must now rush for my 
life ; dashed the door open, and 
down the path with four yelling 
ruffians at my heels. I was a 
pretty good runner, but the moon 
was behind a cloud, and the way 
was rocky,—moreover, there must 
have been a short cut I did not 
know, for one of my pursuers 
gained upon me with unaccount- 
able rapidity—he appeared sud- 
denly within ten yards of my heels. 
The others were at least a hundred 

ards behind. I had nothing for 
it but to turn round, let him 
almost run against the muzzle of 
my air-gun, pull the trigger, and 
see him fall in his tracks. It was 
the work of asecond, but it checked 
my pursuers. They had heard no 
noise, but they found something 
that they did not bargain for, and 
lingered a moment, then they took 
up the chase with redoubled fury. 
But I had too good a start ; and 
where the path joined the main 
road, instead of turning down to- 
wards the town, as they expected 
I would, I dodged round in the 
oppesite direction, the uncertain 
light this time favouring me, and 
I heard their footsteps and their 
curses dying away on the wrong 
track. Nevertheless I ran on 
at full speed, and it was not till 
the day was dawning that I began 
to feel safe and relax my efforts. 
The sun had been up an hour when 
I reached a small town, and the 
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little Jocanda was just opening for 
the day when I entered it, thank- 
ful for a hot cup of coffee, and a 
dirty little room, with a dirtier 
bed, where I could sleep off the 
fatigue and excitement of the 
night. I was strolling down al- 
most the only street in the after- 
noon when I met a couple of cara- 
bineers riding into it, and shortly 
after encountered the whole troop, 
to my great delight, in command 
of an intimate friend whom I had 
left a month before in Naples. 

“ Ah, caro mio /” he exclaimed, 
when he saw me, “well met. What 
on earth are you doing here ?— 
looking for those brigands you 
were so anxious to find when you 
left Naples? Considering that you 
are in the heart of their country, 

ou should not have much difficulty 
in gratifying your curiosity.” 

“Thave had an adventure or 
two,” I replied, carelessly. “In. 
deed that is partly the reason you 
find me here. I was just thinking 
how I could get safely back to 
Ascoli, when your welcome escort 


‘appeared ; for I suppose you are 


going there, and will let me take 
advantage of it.” 

“Only too delighted ; and 
can tell me your adventures. t 
us dine together to-night, and I 
will find you a horse to ride on 
with us in the morning.” 

Iam afraid my account of the 
episode with which I have acquaint- 
ed the reader was not strictly ac- 
curate in all its details, as I did not 
wish to bring down my military 
friends on poor Valeria, so I skip- 
ped all allusion to her and my de- 
tention in her home ; merely say- 
ing that I had had a scuffle with 
brigands, and had been fortunate 
enough to escape under cover of the 
night. As we passed it next morn- 
ing I recognised the path which led 
= to Valeria’s cottage, and shortly 
after observed that young woman 
herself coming up the glen. 
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“ Halloa,” I said, with great pre- 
sence of mind as she drew near, 
“my lovely model, I declare. Just 
you ride on, old fellow, while I stop 
and ask her when she can come and 
sit to me again.” 

“You artists are sad rogues,— 
what chances your profession must 
give you!” remarked my compan- 
ion, as he cast an admiring glance 
on Valeria, and rode discreetly on. 

“There is nothing to be afraid 
of, lovely Valaria,” I said in a low 
tone, as I lingered behind! “be sure 
I will never betray either you or 
your rascally—hem ! I mean your 
excellent Croppo. By the way, 
was that man much hurt that I} was 
obliged to trip up ?” 

“ Hurt ! Santa Maria, he is dead, 
with a bullet through his heart. 
Croppo says it must have been 
magic; for he had searched you, 
and he knew you were not armed, 
and he was within a hundred yards 
of you when poor Pippo fell, and 
he heard no sound,” 

“Croppo is not far wrong,” I said, 
glad of the opportunity thus offered 
of imposing on the ignorance and 
credulity of the natives. “He 
seemed surprised that he could not 
frighten me the other night. Tell 
him he was much more in my pow- 
er than I was in his, dear Valeria,” 
I added, looking tenderly into her 
eyes. “I didn’t want to alarm you, 
that was the reason I let him off so 
easily ; but I may not be so merci- 
ful next time. Now, sweetest, that 
kiss you owe me, and which the 
wall prevented your giving me the 
other night.” She held up her face 
with the innocence of a child, as I 
was pe from my saddle. 

“JT shall never see you again, 


Signor Inglese,” she said, with a 
sigh ; “for Croppo says it is not 
safe, after what happened the night 
before last, to stay another hour. 
Indeed he went off boyy leav- 


ing me orders to fol 


ow a but 
I went first to put your ske 


tch- 
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book under the bush, where the 
donkey fell, and where you will 
find it.” 

It took us another minute or 
two to part after this ; and when I 
had ridden away I turned to look 
back, and there was Valeria gazing 
after me. “ Positively,” I reflected, 
“T am over head and ears in love 
with the girl, and I believe she is 
with me. I ought to have nipped 
my feelings in the bud when she 
told meshe was his wife ; but then 
he is a brigand, who threatened 
both my ears and my tongue, to 
say nothing of my life. To what 
extent is the domestic happiness 
of such a ruffian to be respected ?” 
and I went on splitting the moral 
straws suggested by this train of 
thought, until I had recovered my 
sketch-book and overtaken my 
escort, with whom I rode triumpk- 
antly back into Ascoli, where my 
absence had been the cause of 
much anxiety, and my fate was 
even then being eagerly discussed. 
My friends with whom I usually 
sat round the chemist’s door, were 
much exercised by the reserve 
which I manifested in reply to the 
fire of cross-examination to which 
I was subjected for the next few 
days; and English eccentricity, 
which was proverbial even in this 
secluded town, received a fresh 
illustration in the light and airy 
manner with which I treated a 
capture and escape from brigands, 
which I regarded with such indif- 
ference that 1 could not be induced 
even to condescend to details. “ It 
was a mere scuffle; there were only 
four; and, being an Englishman, 
I polished them all off with the 
‘box,’ ”’—and I closed my fist, and 
struck a scientific attitude of self- 
defence, branching off into a learn- 
ed disquisition on the pugilistic art, 
which filled my hearers with re- 
spect and amazement. From this 
time forward the sentiment with 
which I regarded my air-gun under- 
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went a change. When a friend 
had made me a present of it a year 
before, I regarded it in the light 
of a toy, and rather resented the 
gift as too juvenile. I wonder he 

id not give me a kite or a hoop, I 
mentally reflected. Then I had 
found it useful among Italians, 
who are a trifling people, and like 
playthings ; but now that it had 
saved my life, and sent a bullet 
through a man’s heart, I no longer 
entertained the same feeling of 
contempt for it. Not again would 
I make light of it,—so potent an 
engine of destruction which had 
procured me the character of being 
a magician. I would hide it from 
human gaze, and cherish it as a 
sort of fetish. So I bought a walk- 
ing-stick and an umbrella, and 
strapped it up with them, wrapped 
in my plaid; and when, shortly 
after, by a fortunate fluke at bil- 
liards, at which I was a proficient, 
I had won enough from the officers 
of my friend’s regiment, which 
soon after arrived, to buy a horse 
from oné of them, I accepted their 
invitation to accompany them on 
their brigand-hunting expeditions, 
not one of them knew that I had 
such a weapon as an air-gun in my 
possession. 

Our modus operandi on these 
occasions was as follows: On 
receiving information from some 
proprietor that the brigands were 
threatening his property,—it was 
impossible to get intelligence from 
the peasantry, for they were all 
in league with the brigands; 
indeed they all took a holiday 
from regular work, and joined a 
band for a few weeks from time to 
time,—we proceeded, with a force 
sufficiently strong to cope with the 
supposed strenth of the band, to 
the farm in question. The bands 
were all mounted, and averaged 
from 200 to 400 men each. It 
was calculated that upwards of 
2000 men were thus engaged in 
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harrying the country, and this 
enabled the Wert to talk of the 
king’s forces engaged in legitimate 
warfare against those of Victor 
Emmanuel. Riding over the vast 
plains of the Capitanata, we would 
discern against the sky-outline the 
figure of a solitary horseman. This 
we know to be a picket. Then 
there was no time to be lost, and 
away we would go for him helter. 
skelter across the plain ; he would 
instantly gallop in on the main 
body, probably occupying a mas- 
seria. If they thought they were 
strong enough, they would show 
fight. If not, they would take to 
their heels in the direction of ‘the 
mountains, with us in full cry after 
them. If they were hardly pressed 
they would scatter, and we were 
obliged to do the same, and the 
result would be that the swiftest 
horseman might possibly effect a 
few captures. It was an excit- 
ing species of warfare, partaking 
a good deal more of the character 
of a hunting-field than of cavalry 
skirmishing. Sometimes, where the 
ground was hilly, we had Bersagli- 
eri with us; and as the brigands 
took to the mountains, the warfare 
assumed a different character. 
Sometimes, in default of these 
active little troops, we took local 
volunteers, whom we found a very 
poor substitute. On more than one 
occasion’ when we came upon the 
brigands in a farm, they thought 
themselves sufficiently strong to 
hold it against us, and on one of 
these the cowardice of the volun- 
teers was amusingly illustrated. 
The band was estimated at about 
200, and we had 100 volunteers 
anda detachment of 50 cavalry. 
On coming under the fire of the 
brigands, the cavalry captain, who 
was in command, ordered the 
volunteers to charge, intending 
when they had dislodged the enemy 
to ride him down on the open; but 
the volunteer officer did not repeat 
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the word, and stood stock-still, his 
men all imitating his example. 
“Charge! I say,” shouted the 
cavalry captain ; “why don’t you 
charge? I believe you're afraid !” 
“ F vero,” said the. captain of 
volunteers, shrugging his shoulders. 
“Here, take my horse—you’re 
only fit to be a groom ; and you, 
men, dismount and let these cow- 
ards hold your horses, while you 
follow me,”—and jumping from his 
horse, the gallant fellow, followed 
by his men, charged the building, 
from which a hot fire was playing 
upon them, sword in hand. In 
less than a quarter of an hour the 
brigands were scampering, some on 
foot and some on horseback, out of 
the farm-buildings, followed by a 
few stray and harmless shots from 
such of the volunteers as had their 
hands free. We lost three men killed 
and five wounded in this little 
skirmish, and killed six of the brig- 
ands, besides making a dozen pris- 
oners. When I say we, I mean 
my companions; for having no 
weapon, I had discreetly remained 
‘with the volunteers. The scene of 
this gallant exploit was on the 
classic battle-field of Cann. This 
captain, who was not the friend I 
had joined the day after my brigand 
adventure, was a most plucky. and 
dashing cavalry officer, and was 
well seconded by his men, who 
were all Piedmontese, and of very 
different temperament from the 
Neapolitans. On one occasion_a 
band of 250 brigands waited for 
us on the top of a small hill, never 
dreaming that we should charge up 
it with the odds five to one against 
us—but we did; and after firing 
a volley at us, which emptied a 
couple of saddles, they broke and 
fled when we were about twenty 
yards from them. Then began one 
of the most exciting scurries across 
country it was ever my fortune to 
be engaged in, The brigands scat- 
tered—so did we ; and I found my- 
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self with two troopers in chase of 
a pair of bandits, one of whom 
seemed to be the chief of the band. 
A small stream wound through 
the plain, which we dashed across. 
Just beyond was a tributary ditch, 
which would have been consid- 
ered a fair jump in the hunting- 
field: both brigands took it in 
splendid style. The hindmost 
was not ten yards ahead of the 
leading trooper, who came a crop- 
per, on which the brigand reined 
up, fired a pistol-shot into the 
prostrate horse and man, and was 
off ; but the delay cost him dear. 
The other trooper, who was a little 
ahead of me, got safely over. I 
followed suit. In another moment 
he had fired his carbine into the 
brigand’s horse, and down they 
both came by the run. We in- 
stantly reined up, for I saw there 
was no chance of overtaking the 
remaining brigand, and the trooper 
was in the act of cutting down the 
man as he struggled to his feet, 
when to my horror I recognised 
the lovely features of—Valeria. 

“ Stay, man ! ” I shouted, throw- 
ing myself from my horse, “ it’s a 
woman! touch her if you dare!” and 
then seeing the man’s eye gleam 
with indignation, I added, “brave 
sdldiers, such 48 you have proved 
yourself to be, do not kill women ; 
though your traducers say you do, 
do not give them cause to speak 
truth. will be responsible for 
this womam’s safety. Here, to make 
it sure, you had better strap us to- 
gether.” I piqued myself exceed- 
ingly on this happy inspiration, 
whereby I secured an arm-and-arm 
walk, of a peculiar kind it is true, 
with Valeria, and indeed my 
readiness to sacrifice myself seemed 
tather to astonish the soldier, who 
hesitated. However, his comrade, 
whose horse had been shot in the 
ditch, now came up, and seconded 
my proposal, as 1 offered him a 
mount on mine. 
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“ How on earth am I to let you 
escape, dear Valeria?” I whispered, 
giving her a sort of affectionate 
nudge : the position of our arms 
ecw my squeezing hers, as 

could have wished, and the two 
troopers kept behind us, watching 
us, | thought, suspiciously. 

“Tt is quite impossible now— 
don’t attempt it,” she answered ; 
“perhaps there may be an oppor- 
tunity later.” 

“Was that Croppo who got 
— ” I asked. 

“Yes. He could not get his 
cowardly men to stand on that hill.” 

“What a bother those men’ are 
behind, dearest ! Let me pretend 
to scratch my nose with this hand 
that is tied to yours, which I can 
thus bring to my lips.” 

I accomplished this mancuvre 
rather neatly, but parties now came 
straggling in from other directions, 
and I was obliged to give up 
whispering and become circum- 
spect. hey all seemed rather 
astonished at our group, and the 
captain laughed heartily as he rode 
up and called out, “ Who have you 


got tied to you there, caro mio?” 


* Croppo’s wife. I had her tied 
to me for fear she should escape ; 
besides, she is not bad-looking. 

“ What a prize!” he exclaimed. 
“We have made a tolerable haul 
this time,—twenty prisoners in all 
—among them the priest of the 
band. Our colonel has just arrived, 
so I am in luck—he will be de- 
lighted. See, the prisoners are being 
brought up to him now : bat you 
had better remount and present 
yours in a less singular fashion.” 

When we reached the colonel we 
found him examining the priest. 
His breviary contained various in- 
teresting notes, written on some of 
the fly-leaves. 

For instance :— 

“ Administered extreme unction 
to A , shot by Croppo’s orders : 
my share ten scudi. 
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“Ditto, ditto, to R——, hung 
by Croppo’s order: my share two 
scudi. 

“ Ditto, ditto, to S——, roasted 
by Croppo’s order, to make him 
name an agent to bring his ran- 
som: overdone by mistake, and 
died—so got nothing. 

“ Ditto, ditto, to P. , executed 
by the knife by Croppe’s order, for 
disobedience. 

“ M——,, and F , and D—, 
three new members, joined to-day: 
confessed them, and received the 
usual fees.” 

He was a dark, beetle-browed- 
looking ruffian, this holy man ; and 
the colonel, when he had finished 
examining his book of prayer and 
crime, tossed it to me, saying,— 
“There! that will show your 
friends in England the kind of 

oliticians we make war against. 

a! what have we here? ‘This is 
more serious.” And he unfoldeda 
piece of paper which had been con- 
cealed in the breast of the priest. 
“This contains a little valuable in- 
formation,” he added, with a grim 
smile. ‘ Nobody like priests and 
women for carrying about political 
secrets. so you may have made 
a valuable capture,” and he turned 
to where I stood with Valeria; 
“let her be carefully searched.” 

Now the colonel was a very 
pompous man, and the document 
he had just discovered on the priest 
added to his sense of self-import- 
ance. When, therefore, a large, 
carefully folded paper was produced 
from the neighbourhood of Valeria’s 
lovely bosom, his eyes sparkled with 
anticipation. “Ho, ho!” he ex- 
claimed, as he clutched it eagerly, 
“the plot is thickening !” and he 
igre out triumphantly, before he 
had himself seen what it was, the 
exquisitely drawn: portrait of & 
donkey. There was a suppr 
titter, which exploded into a shout 
when the bystanders looked into 
the colonel’s indignant face. 
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only was affected differently, as my 
aze fell upon this touching evi- 
Sie of dear Valeria’s love for me, 
and I glanced at her tenderly. 
«This has a deeper significance 
than you think for,” said the col- 
onel,looking round angrily. “Crop- 
po’s wife does not carefully secrete 
a drawing like that on her person 
for nothing. See, it is done by no 
common artist. It means some- 
thing, and must be preserved.” 

“Tt may have a Biblical refer- 
ence to the state of Italy. You 
remember Issachar was likened to 
an ass between two burdens. In 
that case it probably emanated from 
Rome,” I remarked; but nobody 
seemed to see the point of the al- 
lusion, and the observation fell flat. 

That night I dined with the 
colonel, and after dinner I per- 
suaded him to Jet me visit Valeria 
in prison, as I wished to take the 
ortrait of the wife of the cele- 
bated brigand chief. I thanked 
my stars that my friend who had 
seen her, when we met in the glen, 
was away on duty with his detach- 
ment, and could not testify to our 
former acquaintance. 

My meeting with Valeria on this 
occasion was too touching and full 
of tender passages to be of any 
general interest. Valeria told me 
that she was still a bride; that 
she had only been married a few 
months, and that she had been 
compelled to become Croppo’s wife 
against her choice, as the brigand’s 
willwas too powerful to be resisted ; 
but that, though he was jealous and 
attached to her, he was stern and 

el, and so far from winning her 
love since her marriage, he had 
rather estranged it by his fits of 

assion and ferocity. As may be 

Imagined, the portrait, which was 
teally very successful, took some 
time in execution, the more espe- 
cially as we had to discuss the pos- 
sibilities of Valeria’s escape. 
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“We are going to be transferred 
to-morrow to the prison at Foggia,” 
she said. “If, while we were pass- 
ing through the market-place, a 
disturbance of some sort could be 
created, as it is market-day, and 
all the country people know me, 
and are my friends, a rescue might 
be attempted. I know how to 
arrange for that, only they must 
see some chance of success.” 

A bright thought suddenlystruck 
me ;it was suggested by a trick I 
had played shortly after my arrival 
in Italy. 

“You know I am something 
of a magician, Valeria ; you have 
had proof of that. If I create a 
disturbance by magic to-morrow, 
when you are passing through the 
market-place, you won’t stay to 
wonder what is the cause of the 
confusion, but instantly take ad- 
vantage of it to escape.’ 

“Trust me for that, caro mio.” 

“ And if you escape, when shall 
we meet again ?” 7. 

“Tam known too well now to 
risk another meeting. I shall be 
in hiding with Croppo, where it 
will be impossible for you to find 
me, nor while he lives could I ever 
dare to think of leaving him ; but 
I shall never forget you”—and she 
pressed my hands to her lips— 
“though I shall no longer have 
the picture of the donkey to re- 
member you by.” 

“ See, here’s my photograph; that 
will be better,” said I, feeling a 
little annoyed —foolishly, I admit. 
Then we strained each other to our 
respective hearts, and parted.’ Now 
it so happened that my room in 
the locanda in which I was lodg- 
ing overlooked the market-place. 
Here at ten o’clock in the morning 
I posted myself—for that was the 
hour, as I had been careful to as- 
certain, when the prisoners were 
to start for Foggia. I opened the 
window about three inches, and 
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fixed it there : I took out my gun, 
a eight balls in it, and looked 

own upon the square. It was 
crowded with the country people 
in their bright-coloured costumes, 
chaffering over their produce. I 
looked above them to the broad cam- 
panile of the church which filled 
one side of the square. I receded 
a step and adjusted my gun on the 
ledge of the window to my entire 
satisfaction. I then looked down 
the street in which the prison was 
situated, and which debouched on 
the square, and awaited events. 
At ten minutes past ten I saw the 
soldiers at the door of the prison 
form up, and then I knew that the 
twenty prisoners of whom they 
formed the escort were starting ; 
but the moment they began to 
move, I fired at the big bell in the 
campanile, which responded with 
aloud clang. All the people in 
the square looked up. As the 


prisoners entered the square, which 


they had to cross in its whole 
breadth, I fired again and again. 
The bell banged twice, and the 
poole began to buzz about. Now, 

thought, I must let the old bell 
have it. By the time five more 
balls had struck the bell with a 
resounding din, the whole square 
was in commotion. A miracle was 
evidently in progress, or the cam- 
panile was bewitched. People be- 
gan to run hither and thither ; all 
the soldiers forming the escort 
gaped open-mouthed at the steeple 
as the clangour continued. As soon 
-as the last shot had been fired, I 
looked down into the square and 
saw all this, and I saw that the 
prisoners were attempting to 
escape, and in more than one in- 
stance had succeeded, for the sol- 
diers began to scatter in pursuit, 
and the country people to form 
themselves into impeding crowds, 
as though by accident, but no- 
where could I see’Valeria. When 
I was quite sure she had escaped, 
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I went down and joined the crowd, 
I saw three pgeny captured and 
brought back; and when I asked 
the officer in command how man 
had escaped,hesaid three—Croppos 
wife, the priest, and another. 
When Coes my cavalry friends 
at dinner that evening, it was 
amusing to hear them speculate 
upon the remarkable occurrence 
which had, in fact, upset the wits 
of the whole town. Priests and 
vergers and sacristans had visited 
the campanile, and one of them 
had brought away a flattened piece 
of lead, which looked as if it might 
have been a bullet; but the sug. 
gestion that eight bullets could 
have hit the bell in succession 
without anybody hearing a sound, 
was treated with ridicule. I be- 
lieve the bell was subsequently ex- 
orcised with holy water. I was 
afraid to remain with the regiment 
with my air-gun after this, lest 
some one should discover it, and 
unravel the mystery ; besides, I 
felt a sort of traitor to the brave 
friends who had so _ generousl 
offered me their hospitality, al 
invented urgent private affairs, 
which demanded my immediate re- 
turn to Naples, and on the mor- 
ing of my departure found myself 
embraced by all the officers of the 
regiment, from the colonel down- 
wards, who, in the fervour of their 
kisses, thrust sixteen waxed mous- 
tache-points against my cheeks. 
About eighteen months after 
this, I heard of the capture and 
execution of Croppo, and I knew 
that Valeria was free ; but I had 
unexpectedly inherited a property, 
and was engaged to be married.*I 
am now a country , sagpeeen with 
a large family. y sanctum 168 
stocked with various mementoes of 
my youthful adventures, but none 
awakens in me such thrilling mem - 
ories as are excited by the brevi- 
ary of the brigand priest and the 
portrait of the brigand’s bride. 
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SIR THEODORE MARTIN’S LIFE OF LORD LYNDHURST. 


Ir is now some fifteen years 
since a posthumous volume of Lord 
Campbell’s ‘ Lives of the Chancel- 
lors,’ containing those of Lord 
Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham, 
was given to the public ; and sel- 
dom, in all probability, was a book 
received with more general con- 
demnation. In the case of Lord 
Lyndhurst especially, it was felt 
that the narrative of his life, be- 
sides teeming with inaccuracies, 
was brimming over with ill-nature, 
and that the studied purpose of the 
writer had been to present his bril- 
liant contemporary in as unfavour- 
able a light as possible. It was 
pretty evident also that Lord 
Campbell felt that he could in- 
dulge his malevolent humour with 
impunity, from the answer Lord 
Lyndhurst had given him when 
asked by him to supply him with 
materials for his life. 
you shall have none from me: I have 
already burnt every letter and paper 
which could be useful to my biog- 
rapher ; therefore he is at liberty to 
follow his own inclination.” Lord 
Campbell did follow his own incli- 
nation, accordingly, and fulfilled 
to the letter the prophecy made 
by Lord Lyndhurst to Brougham 

ears before, as quoted in the 

emoirs of the latter. 

‘Depend upon it,” said he, ‘‘ Camp- 
bell will neverforgiveyou. . . . I 


Orne that he will take his revenge 
y describing you with all the gall of 
his nature. He will write of you, and 
perhaps me too, with envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness ; for 
such is his nature.” 


_Lord Lyndhurst, apparently 


“ Materials ° 


knew his man well. For what are 
the leading features of his life and 
character as portrayed by Lord 
Campbell? First and foremost, he 
is depicted as a politician who, hav- 
ing from his youth ppwards been 
‘a Liberal and something more,” 
having owed his early success at 
the Bar to his open and avowed . 
sympathy with Radical doctrines, 
deliberately “ratted” to the side 
of the Tories for the sake of a seat 
in Parliament, and the certainty of 
political and legal advancement. 
As a barrister, we are told of him 
that he was a man habitually in, 
dolent and ease-loving—indifferent, 
as a rule, to the interests of his 
clients, and more solicitous about 
the effect he might produce when 
speaking than the ultimate result 
of the trial. We are told, further, 
that he was perfectly unscrupulous 
in his statement of facts, often 
coming into Court thoroughly un- 
prepared, and craeying to the chap- 
ter of accidents and his natural 
quickness to enable him to pull 
through without a fiasco. As Lord 
Chancellor and Cabinet Minister, 
we are repeatedly told that he was 
disliked, and mistrusted by those 
under whom he served, who rarely, 
if ever, asked his advice on any 
question of moment, and against 
whom he was perpetually intriguing 
for the leadership of his party. As 
a son and brother, we are lett to 
draw the inference that he was 
cold-hearted and indifferent to fam- 
ily ties ; and as @ young man, ne- 
aiéetful of his family circle, bent 
only on present enjoyment, and 
perfectly reckless as to what 
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might be thought or said of him. 
As he rose ¢o eminence at the Bar 
and in Parliament, it is plainly in- 
sinuated that he became unreason- 
af ashamed of his family origin, 
and when made a peer, did his best 
to conceal the fact that his father 
was an artist. We are further 
taught to believe that he was os- 
tentatious and extravagant, turn- 
ing his back upon the legal friends 
and associates of his earlier life, 
and opening his doors only to the 
rank and fashion of London so- 
ciety. We are further to believe, 
that though his engaging manners 
and brilliant conversational powers 
attracted around him a large circle 
of friends, yet none were free from 
the lash of his sarcasm ; and that 
“there was a laughing devil in 
his sneer,” as in turn he held up to 
ridicule each parting guest for the 
benefit of those who outstayed him. 

Such are the most prominent 
features of the portrait that Lord 
Campbell has drawn of one of whom 
it may be fairly said, that there was 
no more conspicuous figure in one 
of the most eventful and exciting 
periods of our domestic history in 
the present century. Few indeed 
could have been credulous enough 
to believe in it at the time it was 
exhibited ; and no doubt it is a 
fair matter for opinion whether 
Lord Lyndhurst’s fame did not 
stand upon too high a pinnacle to 
render any subsequent vindication 
of his life and character necessary. 
It must, however, be remembered 
that, when Lord Campbell’s volume 
first appeared, the memory of Lord 
Lyndhurst was yet fresh in the re- 
collections of many who had knawn 
him intimately, and could therefore 
laugh to scorn the attempt of the 
author to palm off upon them as a 
true biography so vile a caricature 
of the great origiaal whom they 
had both loved and reverenced. 
But fifteen years have passed since 
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then ; most of those who were his 
friends have disappeared from the 
scene ; and the time is at hand 
when the biographical memoirs 
must remain the sole source from 
which present and future genera. 
tions can derive their impressions 
of what manner of man he was, 
and what part he played in the 
history of his country. Can it, 
then, be a matter of surprise to an 
one, that to one whom Lord Lynd- 
hurst left behind him to mourn 
his loss, the thought should gradu- 
ally become intolerable that Lord 
Campbell’s volume should go down 
to posterity as the sole biography 
of one whose memory was _inex- 
pressibly dear to her, and that no 
attempt should be made to present 
the British public with the genuine 
picture? This, as we understand 
it, is the one great motive that has 
rompted the publication of Sir 
heodore Martin’s interesting vol- 
ume ; and we do not hesitate to 
say that, in our opinion, he has 
very ably and successfully accom- 
plished the difficult and delicate 
task intrusted to him. He has 
had serious difficulties to encoun- 
ter. He has been disappointed in 
more sources than one from which 
he might have hoped to get im- 
portant information—notably, the 
papers of Lord Beaconsfield ; and 
he has had from first to last to 
contend with the fact, that. the 
subject of his biography had done 
his best to prevent his life being 
written, by destroying all docu- 
ments that he thought might be of 
use to a biographer. But it is im- 
possible for a man of Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s position so entirely to efface 
himself. He may destroy letters 
written to himself, but he cannot 
destroy those he has written to 
others ; and enough of his corre- 
merger has been preserved to 
throw valuable light upon his 
character and the earlier portion, 
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of his career. From the very 
nature of the case, there is no 
doubt a deficiency of those details 
of the domestic circle, and corre- 
spondence and conversation with 
intimate friends on the. politics 
and gossip of the day, which have 
lent such a charm ere now to the 
biographies of great men, but with 
which, let us add at the same time, 
it is quite possible for a biograph- 
ical memoir to be sadly overdone. 
The wonder in this case is, that Sir 
Theodore has been sable to manu- 
facture such a satisfactory tale of 
bricks with the limited amount of 
clay and straw that he was able to 
obtain. 

Since his volume was first pub- 
lished, its contents have given 
rise, as might have been expected, 
to much discussion and difference 
of opinion as to its merits ; but 
we have noticed an almost uni- 
versal agreement that he has suc- 


ceeded in the sole a for which 


his task was undertaken. He has 
cleared Lord Lyndhurst’s fame 
from the calumnies which had 
been heaped on it by Lord Camp- 
bell. No doubt, as has been sug- 
gested, and as Sir Theodore himself 
frankly admits, his volume would 
have been smoother and pleasanter 
reading could he have written 
4 plain straightforward narrative 
without such frequent mention of 
Lord Campbell’s misstatements. 
But it must be remembered, at 
the same time, that to deal with 
and to refute these misstate- 
ments is avowedly the first motive 
of the book. To write a book 
for a special purpose, without 
letting that purpose appear in 
Its pages, is to enact the play of 
Hamlet with the part of Hamlet 
left out; and in this censorious 
World critics without number would 
have doubtless urged that the mis- 
statements were ignored because 
the new biographer was afraid or 
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unwilling to grapple with them. 
On the other hand, had the mis- 
statements and _ refutations, as 
others have suggested, been hud- 
dled side by side into an appendix 
at the end of the volume, like the 
expurgated passages of some Bowd- 
lerised classic, they would have run 
a very fair-chance of being passed 
over altogether. The method that 
Sir Theodore has chosen, has at 
all events this advantage, that the 
true and false versions appear in 
his narrative in their proper places 
—that is to say, in immediate con- 
nection with the circumstances to 
which they refer, and cannot there- 
fore well remain unread. It has 
been gravely remarked, much to 
our surprise, that the world at large 
will know no more after reading 
Sir Theodore’s volume, what man- 
ner of man Lord Lyndhurst was, 
than it did before. But if it learns 
nothing else, the world at large 
will at least learn this, that he was 
pretty nearly in every. respect the 
reverse of the portrait drawn of 
him by Lord Campbell. The con- 
trast between the two portraits is 
so remarkable, that at times, as 
we read, we are inclined to doubt 
whether the two volumes can pos- 
sibly be biographies of one and 
the same person. Instead of a 
turncoat, changing his principles as 
easily as his garments for the sake 
of the position and emoluments of 
office, we have a statesman faith- 
ful throughout his long and ‘bril- 
liant career to the creed of his early 
life. Instead of a Minister mis- 
trusted and disliked by his leaders, 
we have one of whom those leaders 
both spoke and wrote in terms of 
the highest regard as a colleague in 
whom they reposed implicit con- 
fidence, and whose counsel they 
gladly sought in all emergencies. As 
a barrister, we have a man whose 
marvellous memory and quick- 
ness of intellectual grasp enabled 
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him to learn more of the details 
of a complicated case in an hour 
than ordinary men would in days, 
and who therefore gave the out- 
ward appearance of one who took 
his work with easy indifference, but 
who nevertheless spared himself no 
labour of previous preparation, and 
left no stone unturned to do jus- 
tice to his clients. We have the 
portrait further presented to us of 
a man who was a loving and duti- 
ful son to his parents, and an affec- 
tionate brother to his sisters—who, 
when his father died in embar- 
rassed circumstances, redoubled his 
labours at the Bar in order that 
he might honourably discharge his 
liabilities, and who at all times 
found his happiest moments of life 
in the ease and relaxation of his 
domestic circle. We have a man 
who, so far from being ashamed of 
his family, and seeking to conceal 
the fact that he was an artist’s son, 
was eminently proud of that artist’s 
fame, and when he became a peer 
bought up his father’s finest pic- 
tures and hung them conspicuously 
on the walls of his own house. We 
have,finally,a man who never threw 
off an old friend or ignored a vulgar 
ox unfashionable acquaintance, and 
who, during his long life, so much 
of which was passed in the fierce 
noontide glare and turmoil of sporty 
warfare, lost fewer friends, and won 
for himself the love and esteem of 
a larger circle of distinguished men 
of all parties, than any other man 
of his time. 

We wish heartily that we could 
accept the excuse that has been so 
freely offered for Lord Campbell, 
that he was a habitually hast 
and inaccurate writer, and that all 
his misstatements are the result 
of sheer carelessness, and nothin 
more. Not long ago, it was en 
in one contemporary, he was con- 
victed by one who had made “Bacon 
and all his works” his special study, 
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of a tissue of inaccuracies with re- 
spect to the life of the great chan. 
cellor of James I.; and as with 
one, so with all. But though 
Lord Campbell may have had no 
motive for disparaging the “ dark. 
browed Verulam,” the same cannot 
be said of him with respect to either 
Lord Lyndhurst or Brougham, if 
we are to credit the passage from ~ 
Brougham’s Memoirs which we 
have already quoted. That inac. 
curacies are abundant throughout 
the pages of his last volume, too, 
is patent enough ; and for his in. 
veterate habit of 


‘‘Men, manners, times, seasons, and 
facts all 
Misquoting, misstating, 
Misplacing, misdating,” 


he may take brevet rank with Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall himself. But 
whilst he appears to have acted 
rigidly enough on the principle, 
“Nothing extenuate,” it is impos- 
sible, after reading Sir Theodore 
Martin’s eaposé of his misstate- 
ments, to believe that he conformed 
to the rest of Othello’s entreaty, 
“nor set down dught in malice,” 
Inaccuracy might possibly account, 
were the instance an isolated one, 
for the attributing to one speaker 
a joke made by another—such as 
that respecting “tailors and turn- 
coats,” quoted at page 258, where 
Lord Campbell is proved to have 
substituted Lord Lyndhurst for 
Lord King, to whom Lord Eldon 
really made the happy repartee. 
But inaccuracy alone will mot ac- 
count for the wholesale garblin; 
of passages which Lord Campbe 
himself professes to have taken 
from Hansard, by the deliberate 
insertion of paragraphs which in 
every instance are necessary to 
prove the case that he wishes to 
establish against the subject of his 
biographical memoir. Take, for 
instance, this passage, which Sir 
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Theodore quotes on the very next 
age, and in which Lord Camp- 
Pell professes to give Lord Eldon’s 
speech verbatim from Hansard :— 


“On a subsequent day,” writes Lord 
Campbell, ‘‘the Chancellor charged 
Lord Eldon with insidiously insinuat- 
ing, When presenting petitions against 
the Roman Catholics, that they were 
not loyal subjects, and that they were 
unwilling to swear that they would 
support the Protestant succession to 
the Crown. 

“Lord Eldon: ‘ My Lords, I am 
not inthe habit of insinuating. What 
Ithink Iavow. And, my Lords, Iam 
an open, not an insidious enemy, when 
Ifeelit my duty to oppose any measure, 
or any man. My character, knqwn 
to my country for more than fifty 
years, is, I feel, more than sufficient 
torepel so unfounded an insinuation. 
It is equally unnecessary that Ishould 
criticise the career of my accuser.’”’ 
Here the object plainly is to pic- 
ture Lord Eldon as following up 
his first charge against his succes- 
sor of being a turncoat ; and ac- 
cordingly, the words in italics, not 
a trace of which is to be found in 
Hansard, are deliberately put into 
his mouth. Or take, again, the 
following extract from Copley’s 
first speech in Parliament (150), 
for which Hansard is again given 
by Lord Campbell as his author- 
ity :— 


‘““T have expressed,” said he, in a 
calm, lowered tone, ‘‘ and I will repeat 
the opinions which I have deliberately 
. formed, and which I conscientiously 
entertain on this question. 
aware that these opinions are distaste- 
ful tg some honourable members on 
the other side of the House,who per- 
haps think our institutions might be 
improved by a little Jacobinical admizx- 
ture.” (Loud cheers and counter- 
cheers. )+ 


Here, again, the object was to 
prove that Copley’s language drew 


down upon him “a tempest of 
Ironical cheers” from those who 
had a knowledge of his Radical 
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antecedents ; and, as in the former 
instance, the words in italics are 
deliberately added. It has been 
urged for Lord Campbell that he 
“had other sources of information 
besides Hansard.” If so, why pro- 
fess to quote Hansard as the au- 
thority for words not to be found 
there? But it is pretty evident 
that his only source of information 
in these and similar instances was 
his own inventive faculty. 
We confess that we do not think 
it a question of such vital conse- 
uence as has been represented, 
whether Lord Campbell was or was 
not looked upon byLord Lyndhurst 
as an intimate friend, and was or 
was not a frequent visitor at his 
house. In either case, as it appears 
to us, Lord Campbell cannot help 
being impaled on the horns of a 
serious dilemma. If he was not 
on the friendly terms that he him- 
self would give us to understand, 
then he must have drawn upon his 
imagination for much of which he 
represents himself to have been a 
hearer and an eyewitness. If he 
was, then, even supposing that 
every word of his scandalous Life 
of Lord Lyndhurst was gospel 
truth, he was the very last man who 
should have written it. Surely, as 
his pen travelled over the paper, 
he must now and then have been 
stung to remorse with the recollec- 
tion of the text: “Yea, mine own 
familiar friend, in whom I trusted, 
which did eat of my bread, hath 
lifted up his heel against me.” The 
ingratitude is all the blacker, as we 
learn from Sir Theodore Martin 
that on two important occasions in 
his own life he was indebted for 
advancement to the man whom he 
so defamed. He was indebted to 
him for his silk gown, for which he 
himself applied ; and it was owing 
to the good word of LordLyndhurst 
that he ever became Lord Chan- 
cellor. When Lord Palmerston 
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became Premier for the second time 
in 1859, he was in a difficulty as to 
deciding between two rival claim- 
ants for the Woolsack, and, through 
a member of his Cabinet, he applied 
to Lord Lyndhurst for advice. 
Lord Lyndhurst recommended that 
the office should be given to Camp- 
bell, and his advice was followed. 
“T owe this all to you,” said the 
new Chancellor to Lord Lyndhurst 
one day in the House of Lords, in 
the hearing of several peers. But 
ob maoyovres fv GAAG dpavrec KTépueba 
rode gidove is as true now as it was in 
the days of Pericles. 

The principal charge that his 
enemies were never tired of reiter- 
ating against Lord Lyndhurst, and 
to which Lord Campbell has taken 
care to give due prominence on 
every possible opportunity, is the 
one which we have already men- 
tioned. It amounts to this, that 
having professed democratic opin- 
ions all the earlier part of his life, 
upon having been offered a seat in 
Parliament by Lord Liverpool,with 
all its contingent prospects and ad- 
vantages, he saddenly cast his for- 
mer principles to the winds, and 
became an uncompromising Tory. 
That he should merelyhave changed 
his opinions from sincere convic- 
tion would have been a_ venial 
matter enough, for there is hardly 
a statesman of any note in the pre- 
sent century that has not at some 
time or another done the same 
thing. Lord Beaconsfield began 
life with the repute of being a 
Liberal and something more, and 
ended as the leader of the Conser- 
vative party. On the other hand, 
Mr Gladstone, who at the outset of 
his career was hailed by Macaulay as 
“the rising hope of those stern and 
unbending Tories who follow Sir 
Robert Peel reluctantly and mutin- 
ously,” is ending it as the leader 
of a Cabinet and a Parliament in 
which Radical influence and Rad- 
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ical principles largely predominate, 
Lord Palmerston, who, as Tory 
Secretary at War in Tord Liver. 
pool’s Government, was returned 
with Copley for Cambridge Uni- 
versity, died the Prime Minister of 
a Liberal Cabinet and the leader 
of the Liberal party. The late 
Lord Derby, who, in the heat 
of the Reform crisis, sprang on 
the table of Brookes’s Club and 
proclaimed war to the knife to the 
Tories, lived to be three times a 
Conservative Premier. Sir Francis 
Burdett, too, one of the most vio- 
lent of Lord Lyndhurst’s opponents 
at the same momentous period, 
who was returned for Westminster 
on the death of Mr Fox, as a youn 

and ardent Liberal, who had heade 

the poll for Westminster as a Libe- 
ral thirty years later on, two years 
afterwards occupied the same posi- 
tion in the same constituency as an 
enthusiastic Tory... Such are some 
few of the political changes that: 
the whirligig of time has brought 
about. But to allow one’s self to 
be lured into a sudden conversion 
from one side to the other by the 
bait of official advancement, is a 
charge of a more serious character, 
and one which, if substantiated, 
cannot fail to damage the reputa- 
tion of a statesman. In the case 
of Lord Lyndhurst, the charge that 
he held revolutionary sentiments 
in early life, seems to us to rest 
entirely on hearsay evidence, the 


-really reliable testimony being all 


on the other side. We have asser- 
tions by Lord Campbell, without a 
tittle of proof to support them,tbat 
in those days “he.was a Mie, and 
something more—he was a Jaco- 
_ * He was devotedly attached _ 
to republican institutions, and is 
said to have contemplated without 
dismay the establishment of an 
Anglican Republic.” Finally, we 


are told “ that he had danced round 
the Tree of Liberty to the tune of 
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Ca ira,”—a pretty cool assertion to 
make of a man who never set foot 
on French soil till 1814, when he 
was forty-two years old! We only 
wonder that, while he was about 
it, Lord Campbell did not add that 
he himself was an eyewitness of 
this revolutionary fandango, and 
that the performer of it wore the 
Red Cap of Liberty on his head, 
Much of these vague reports may 
have emanated from the supposi- 
tion that Copley’s father, the fa- 
mous artist, being an American by 
birth, must necessarily be a repub- 
lican ; and that Copley himself had 
travelled in America, where for a 
time he had Volney for his com- 
anion, and must therefore have 
imbibed republican notions. The 
truth, however, was, that Copley 
the father, though he disapproved 
of the treatment of the colonies 
by the mother country, was a 
stanch royalist ; and that Copley 
the son not merely laughed at 
Volney and his doctrines, but, as 
we shall see, sided in America 
with the aristocratic party. From 
first to last, there is not an ex- 
tract from any speech or letter, 
or even a word of any authenti- 
cated conversation of Copley’s, that 
can be adduced in support of the 
charge. On the contrary, they are 
all the other way. In the first 
place, we have the remarkable ex- 
tract from his letter to his mother 


‘from Philadelphia in 1795: “I 


have become a fierce aristocrat. 
This is the country to cure your 
Jacobins. Send them over here, 
and they will become quite con- 
verted. The Opposition here are 
a set of villains.” In the next 
place, we have passage after pass- 
age in his letters from England to 
his sister, Mrs Greene, in America 
(now published for the first time), 
which breathe the same spirit of 
loyalty to the throne, and attach- 
ment to the institutions of his 


country, which distinguished his 
great speeches of later years. 
Take, for instance, the following 
remarks on the Volunteer move- 
ment in 1803 :— 


‘*Never, upon any occasion, was 
there a greater display of loyalty, zeal, 
and unanimity ; and before the lapse 
of a twelvemonth you may expect to 
hear of events highly honourable to 
the British character. If we become 
a military nation, everything is to be 
expected from that energy, firmness, 
and con$tancy of temper which have 
ever distinguished the people of this 
country.”—P. 97. 


We know too, from his own 
pen, the feelings with which he 
entered on the legal profession. 
Thus he writes of that profession 
to his brother-in-law, Mr Greene, 
whose timely loan of £1000 had 
enabled him to continue in it :— 


‘* Assisted by your friendship, I am 
now to launch my bark into a wider 
sea. Iam not insensible of the dan- 
gers with which it abounds. But 
while to some it proves disastrous and 
fatal, to others it affords a passage to 
wealth, or what is of more value than 
wealth, to reputation and honours.”— 
P. 101. 


Is the man who held these noble 
sentiments likely, but a few years 
afterwards, to have deliberately 
forgone his principles, and sold his 
services to his political opponents 
for the prospect of official emolu- 
ment ? 

But lastly, we have Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s own solemn and oft-re- 
peated declarations, whenever this 
charge was brought against him in 
either Hlouse of Parliament, as 
well as in conversation with his 
friends in after-years, that he had 
entered Parliament unfettered by 
any pledge or condition whatso- 
ever, suggested or imposed. Noth- 
ing could be more distinct or em- 
phatic than his repudiation of hav- - 
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ing been a Radical in early life, 
in the well-known scene which oc- 
curred at the close of the second 
reading of the Reform Bill in 
1831. Equally emphatic were his 
unqualified contradictions in 1835, 
to the same charge, during the dis- 
cussions on the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Bill, coupled with the further 
insinuation by Lord Denman, that 
he had owed his early successes at 
the Bar to the prevailing impres- 
sion that he was a Liberal in 
= His answer to Lord 

enman on this head is to our 
mind crushing :— 


Lord Lyndhurst. ‘1 was never 
engaged but in one political defence. 
That was on the trial of Watson. On 
that occasion Sir Charles Wetherell (a 
Tory of the Tories) called on me as a 
common-law lawyer, and asked me if I 
would agree to join him in the conduct 
of that defence. After taking a short 
time to consider, I answered that I 
would. Now that is the real history 
of that transaction.” 


After a careful study of Sir 
Theodore’s volume, and the fresh 
light which it throws on his early 
life, we are more than ever satis- 
fied that his profession of Conserv- 
atism was the result of sincere con- 
viction, and that as he was at the end 
of his life, so he was long before 
he entered the parlimentary arena. 
At the same time, his Conserv- 
atism was of that class which our 
Poet-Laureate has so well de- 
scribed as 


** Not clinging to some ancient saw ; 
Not mastered by some modern term ; 
. Not swift nor slow to change, but 


And in its season bring the law.” 


“ Liberal but gradual reform,” says 
Sir Theodore, “had his support 
always; but he dreaded revolu- 
tionary changes, and had no love 
for the theorists who urged them.” 
On one point, however, his sym- 
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pathies were certainly far more 


‘with the Liberals than the Con- 


servatives. He was deeply imbued 
with the conviction and necessity 
of the most complete religious 
toleration, and was the advocate 
for the removal of Jewish dis- 
abilities long before the exclusion 
of Jews from Parliament ceased 
to be a cardinal item of a Conserv- 
ative faith. 

Want of space alone prevents us 
from giving a full réswme of Sir 
Theodore Martin’s clear and well. 
arranged Memoir, which from first 
to last is full of interest. It is 
almost needless for us to say that 
we most emphatically dissent from 
the views we have seen elsewhere 
expressed, that his volume adds 
nothing to the information the 
public possessed before on the men- 
tal and moral qualities of Lord 
Lyndburst, or to the secret mae 
of his important part in Englis 
parliamentary politics. Still less 
can we endorse the statement, that 
while Sir Theodore has avenged 
the memory of Lord Lyndhurst on 
the memory of Lord Campbell, the 
majestic personality of the former 
is made to disappear in the smoke 
of the battle. On the contrary, 
not only, as it seems to us, is the 
victory of the avenger a very com- 
plete one, but as the smoke lifts 
from the battle-field, the majestic 

ersonality of him whose cause Sir 
Theodore has espoused is made to 
stand forth in all its grand propor- 
tions. Not merely has the early life 
of Lord Lyndhurst been placed 
before the public in its proper 
light, but his countrymen have 
now, for the first time, presented 
to them an opportunity of judging 
impartially of the merits of his 
career as a statesman and a lawyer. 
As regards his early life, it has 
been complained that there 1s an 
absence of anecdotes of his child- 
hood ; but to this it may fairly be 
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answered, that anecdotes of child- 
hood are rather difficult to obtain 
in the case of a man who was born 
112 years ago, who kept no diary 
and destroyed his correspondence, 
and who was sixty-five years old 
when he married the wife who 
still survives him. Sufficient light, 
however, is now let in upon his 
childhood to show that he,was a 
youth of a bright and playful 
spirit, a pleasant temper, and a 
py ae kind heart. We read 
of his fondness for both his parents, 
especially for his mother, who 
seems by Sir Theodore’s descrip- 
tion of her to have been indeed 
“a perfect woman, nobly planned.” 
His letters from the University of 
Cambridge, where his career was 
crowned with the brilliant suc- 
cess of being second wrangler and 
Smith’s Prizeman, are unfortun- 
ately few in number, but they are 
all written in a most affectionate 
strain, and prove his earnest desire 
to justify the high opinion which 
his family circle had formed of 
his superior powers. Though the 
young Copley would appear to have 
made mathematics, chemistry, and 
geen science his chief studies, 
e evidently, at the same time, 
had a great love for classical liter- 
ature, which remained with him 
through life. Proofs of this are to be 
found scattered broadcast through 
Sir Theodore Martin’s volume, not 
merely in the apt classical quota- 
tions and illustrations with which 
his speeches abound, but in a criti- 
cism full of point which, but a 
few months before his death, he 
wrote and sent to Mr Gladstone, 
on the latter’s recently published 
translation of the first book of the 
Iliad. Of this criticism Mr Glad- 
stone thought so highly, that he 
wrote back asking permission to 
print it in a contemplated preface 
to his translation. Copley’s letters 
from America—where he went as 
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a travelling bachelor, after taking 
his degree at Cambridge—are now 
published for the first time. They 
will be found full of interest even 
at the present day, and prove him 
to have been a shrewd observer 
of men and things. So, too, will 
those which, after his return to 
England, he wrote to his married 
sister, Mrs Greene, in America. 
We have already alluded to and 
quoted from these letters as prov- 
ing how widely removed the writer 
of them must ~ been from any 
sympathy with Jacobin opinions ; 
bnt the notices they also contain 
of contemporaneous events show 
how keenly he watched each in- 
cident of the great Napoleonic 
struggle in which England was 
then engaged, and what pride he 
felt in the successes of our arms. 
All these details of Copley’s earlier 
years are now for the first time 
made known ; and we may add, 
also, that the story of his life, from 
the time of his being called to the 
achievement of his first great suc- 
cess .at the Bar, has never before 
been so clearly and correctly told. 
Instead of a gay and fashionable 
young man about town, dining at 
coffee-houses, and thinking only 
of present enjoyment, we read of 
a hard-working and indefatigable 
student, toiling on through ~ 
and weary years of waiting an 

disappointment, and at one time 
finding his prospects so gloomy 
that he seriously thought of aban- 
doning the law and entering the 
Church. We read also how, when 
the chance of success came to him 
at last, it found him well prepared 
to avail himself of it, and how his 
care in getting up his cases, even 
to the minutest detail, was one 
of the principal causes of his sub- 
sequent advancement. Let any 
one who wishes to gauge the 
amount of care and trouble that 
Copley would bestow on a case in- 
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trusted to him, as well as his 
marvellous quickness in mastering 
technical details of the most com- 
plex character, read the account 
(>. 123) of the case of Boville v. 
loore and others,—as to which, 
by the way, the learned and vera- 
cious Campbell is mute. It would 
hardly have suited his “defective 
image,” as it has been charitably 
called, of Copley’s character, to 
have told how this habitual neglec- 
tor of his clients’ cases actually 
travelled to Nottingham to master 
the working of the bobbin-net lace 
machine, which is said to surpass 
every other in the complex inge- 
nuity of. its machinery ; how he 
subsequently returned to London, 
and on the day of the trial not 
merely gave a marvellously lucid 
exposition of the difference of the 
two machines which were the sub- 
ject of the action, but worked 
the model in Court with all the 
dexterity of an artisan expert in 
the manufacture. Surely such a 
man as this was not merely fortu- 
nate; but studied hard to deserve 
the success which he ultimately 
achieved. 

Following his career, as we can 
now do by the light of Sir Theo- 
dore’s narrative, from his first en- 
trance to the Bar in 1804 to his 
elevation to the Rolls in 1826, we 
can see that the secret of his rise 
was that he never threw away a 
chance. His upward progress was 
a practical illustration of the noble 
lines of Lucretius :— 


‘*Oertare ingenio, contendere nobili- 


tate, 
Noctes atque dies niti prestante la- 
bore, 
Ad summas emergere opes, .rerumque 
potiri.” 


With the midnight oil and labori- 
ous days of his novitiate he laid 
the foundation of his first great 
success, and step by step he climbed 
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the ladder to that which he Irs 
told us he valued more than wealth, 
reputation and honour. 

His greatest forensic effort, to 
our mind, was his speech when 
Solicitor-General in replying on 
the whole case in the trial of Queen 
Caroline. In this battle of giants 
Copley may fairly be said to have 
borne. himself without fear and 
without reproach, and to have sur. 
passed all his previous efforts. He 
rose to reply on the whole case on 
the forty-fourth day of the trial, 
before an assembly wearied with 
the length of the inquiry, and nigh 
sated with the length and excel- 
lence of preceding speeches, includ- 
ing Brougham’s celebrated defence, 
He spoke for two days with una- 
bated clearness and vigour, passing 
from “ grave to gay, from lively to 
severe,” and illustrating and en- 
livening his argument by happy 
classical parallels and quotations. 
We can well imagine, as we read 
Sir Theodore’s extracts, especiall 
that in which Copley deals wit 
Denman’s most infelicitous parallel 
of the Queen to-Nero’s wife Oc- 
tavia, that his reply must have 
kept the attention of the assem- 
bled peers from first to last, and 
formed, as Sir Theodore says, a not 
unworthy close to the long series 
of remarkable speeches which had 
been delivered in the course of the 
inquiry. 

Such was Copley as a barrister. 
On his career as a judge it will be 
unnecessary for us to dwell long. 
The reputation which he gained 
amongst his legal brethren, during 
his short tenure of the office of 
Master of the Rolls, of having 
every quality to make him a dis- 
tinguished judge, he amply justi- 
fied during the four years he was 
Chief Baron. He raised the repu- 
tation of the Court to the highest 

oint, and indeed entirely changed 
its character by the despatch given 
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by him. to the consideration of 
cases, and the respect inspired by 
his decisions. Even Lord Camp- 
bell cannot withhold from bim his 
tribute of admiration. “I often 
went into Lyndhurst’s Court,” he 
says, “‘and as often I admired his 
wonderful quickness of apprehen- 
sion, his forcible and logical reason- 
ing, his skilful commixture of sound 
law and common-sense.” He adds, 
too, that he was a great favourite 
with the Bar on account of his 
eneral courtesy. But Lord Camp- 
Pell can never give praise without 
a proportionate admixture of blame. 
“He was, however,” he adds, 
“ reckless as to the fate of suitors, 
and only whilst he was in Court 
cared for or thought of the case 
of which he had te dispose.” But 
that very wonderful quickness of 
apprehension which extorted Lord 
Campbell’s admiration, would of 
itself be sufficient to account for 
the rapidity with which he de- 
spatched causes. As a rule, he 
could do on the spur of the mo- 
ment what other judges required 
lengthened consideration and study 
to accomplish ; but where time for 
careful preparation was required, 
no man less grudged it. As in 
the celebrated case of Small v. 
Attwood, he would take a year, 
if necessary, to deliberate over 
his judgment, which would thence- 
forth remain one of the tradition- 
al glories of the judicial bench. 
His summings up, too, of cases 
to a jury, made without a single 
note, were marvels of brevity 
and lucidity ; and Sir Theodore 
— a statement made by Lord 
yudhurst to Mr. Whitwell Elwin, 


that this power was the result of a 
resolution taken by him, long be- 
fore he became a judge, to acquire 


the habit. This he did by the con- 
stant practice, whenever he was in 
Court, of digesting the evidence in 
his own mind, as if it was his func- 
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tion at the close to state it in the 
clearest and compactest form to the 
jury. 

As he was as Chief Baron, so he 
was as Lord Chancellor. He never 
delivered judgment in any import- 
ant case, or spoke on any question 
of constitutional principle or legal 
reform, without producing the im- 
pression that he was so thoroughly 
master of the whole law on the sub- 
ject, that it cost him no effort to 
state it with a clearness and a brev- 
ity unattained by any lawyer of his 
time. His impartiality, too, was 
universally recognised. Though 
party feeling was often at its high- 
est during his tenures of the. office 
of Lord Chancellor and Chief 
Baron, and he himself was often vio- 
lently assailed, no man could ever 
say of him that he allowed the pas- 
sions of the politician’ to influence 
the conclusions of the judge. 

But great as the reputation of 
Lord Lyndhurst undoubtedly was 
as a lawyer and a judge, it is by 
the prominent part that he played 
in the domestic, politics of the early 
half of this century that in our 
opinion his name will live amongst 
future generations. The fame of 
the statesman will survive when 
that of the legal luminary is per- 
chance beginning to grow dim, 
though at present the lustre of 
both burns with equal brightness 
And this is a special merit that 
we must accord to Sir Theodore 
Martin’s biography, that for the 
first time we have set before us 
a clearly written and consecutive 
narrative of the public portion of 
Lord Lyndhurst’s political career. 
We may trace it step by step from 
the time of his election as member 
for Yarmouth in 1818, till the time 
when, leaning on a hand-rail, and 
rising with difficulty to his feet, 
he spoke his last speech in the 
House of Lords in 1861. He 
did not enter Parliament young, 
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nor was it his lot to take the House 
of Commons by storm with the 
brilliant success of a maiden speech. 
He entered the House with a high 
legal reputation, which he well 
sustained on the two occasions on 
which he addressed it during his 
first session; but he was at that 
time too actively employed in his 

rofession, and too dependent on 
its emoluments, to hang on nightly 
in Parliament. Even after his ap- 
pointment as Solicitor-General in 
the following year, 1819, his 
speeches were few, the most im- 
portant being that which he made 
on introducing one of the famous 
Six Acts, the Seditious Meetings 
Prevention Bill. Even this task 
devolved upon him accidentally, in 
consequence of the sudden illness 
of the Attorney General ; but he 
was not the man,.as we have al- 
ready shown, to be taken unawares, 
and he considerably enhanced his 
parliamentary reputation by the 
admirable clearness with which he 
explained the scope of the measure. 
His duties, in fact, as Solicitor- 
General, were far more important 
outside than within the walls of 
Parliament ; and this was the time 
that he was steadily adding to his 
forensic fame by his success in de- 
fending Mr John Murray the well- 
known publisher of the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ in an action for libel 
brought by Colonel Macirone—by 
the prosecution of the Cato Street 
conspirators—and by his masterly 
speech in the trial of Queen Caro- 
line. It was only after his appoint- 
ment as Master of the Rolls in 
1827—of which Lord Eldon said 
that he went to school in the lower 
form (the Rolls), to qualify him to 
remove into the higher, if he takes 
the Chancellorship—that he first 
took part in a great debate of a 
strictly party character. This was 
on Sir Francis Burdett’s motion in 
favour of Catholic Emancipation, 
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when the celebrated ‘ Toby Phill- 
ott’s ” episode occurred, which 
ed to temporary misunderstand. 
ing between Copley and Canning, 
The breach, however, was yer 
soon healed ; and a week afterwards 
Canning, who, in the meanwhile, 
in consequence of Lord Liverpool’s 
illness, had been called on by the 
King to form a Ministry, offered 
the Chancellorship to Copley, who 
took with it the ‘title of Lord 
Lyndhurst. 

Up to this time he had undoubt- 
edly achieved a greater distinction 
as a speaker at the Bar than in 
Parliament, though he was recog. 
nised as a ready and effective de- - 
bater, and a master of lucid exposi- 
tion. During the first two years of 
his Chancellorship—though stead. 
ily establishing his judicial reputa- 
tion, and possessing an influence 
in the Cabinet second only to that 
of the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel, whose Dbvesaatl 
had succeeded to the short-lived 
Administrations of Canning and 
Lord Goderich—he took but little 

art in the political debates of the 

ouse of Lords. But more stir- 
ring political times were now at 
hand. The hour was rapidly ap- 
proaching when the settlement of 
the Catholic claims could no longer 
be delayed, and behind Catholic 
Emancipation Parliamentary Re- 
form was rearing its head. Ireland 
was in a state verging on rebellion, 
and Peel had finally satisfied him- 
self that concession to the Catho- 
lies could no longer be delayed 
with safety. From this moment, 
until the termination of his third 
Chancellorship in 1846, we regard 
Lord Lyndhurst as by far the most 
conspicuous figure in the House of 
Lords, if not in the entire political 
arena. He shared with the Duke 
and Sir Robert Peel the obloquy 
that the Cabinet naturally incur- 
red by their change of views on 
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the Catholic question, and he met 
the storm fearlessly and frankly. 
His speech on the second readin 
of the Catholic Emanéipation Bill 
raised him for the first time to 
that rank as a speaker in the 
House of Lords which he after- 
wards held with an ever-increasing 
fame. 

To the long struggle for Catho- 
lic Emancipation succeeded the 
agitation for Parliamentary Re- 
form, which the French Revolu- 
tion of 1830 fanned into a burning 
question. We need not tell how 
the famous anti-Reform speech of 
the Duke of Wellington accelerated 
the downfall of his Ministry ; how 
Lord Grey succeeded the Duke as 
Prime Minister, and Brougham 
succeeded Lord Lyndhurst as Chan- 
cellor. The latter accepted from 
Lord Grey the office of Chief Baron, 
with the express understanding 
that he was to be free and unfet- 
tered as to his course of , political 
action. He made good use indeed 
of his freedom. ith the crisis of 
the Reform Bill he rose to the full 
height of the occasion, and became, 
in fact, the most formidable oppo- 
nent of the measure. On the fifth 
and last night of the debate on the 
second reading, after Brougham 
had closed the finest of his many 
great oratorical displays by literally 
supplicating the House “on his 
bended knees” not to reject the Bill, 
Lord Lyndhurst rose and delivered 
aspeech in every way worthy of 
the occasion, and marked through- 
out by a strain of impressive 
eloquence. Sir Theodore Martin 
quotes largely from it ; and indeed 
the whole speech is worth a care- 
ful study, now that many of the 
changes which the speaker fore- 
told as the result of the measure 
have been effected, and we are ap- 
parently on the eve of others which 
the strongest opponent of the Bill 
would then have hardly ventured 
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to predict. Half a century has 
gone by since that momentous 
night, and the great majority of 
the country has apparently decided ° 
irrevocably against the line then 
taken by the Tory party. But it 
is impossible to refuse our tribute 
of admiration to the masterful elo- 
quence of their foremost champion, 
to the indomitable courage with 
which he rallied his forces till the 
struggle became hopeless, and met 
with calm indifference the torrent 
of abuse and calumny that the Re- 
formers freely heaped on one whom 
they justly regarded as their stout- 
est-hearted and most dangerous 
foe. 

To the crisis which ensued we 
will allude later on, as being one 
of two occasions in Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s career, when, if his own 
views had been acted upon, he 
might possibly have changed the 
current of our political history. 
For the next three years Lynd- 
hurst, save occasionally taking a 
prominent part in debate on meas- 
ures of legal reform, was mainly 
occupied with his judicial duties as 
Chief Baron. But in 1835 came 
the hurried return of Peel from 
Italy, the formation of his Govern- 
ment, with LordLyndhurst a second 
time Chancellor, the issue of the 
celebrated Tamworth Manifesto, 
and the dissolution of Parliament. 
Released from his judicial work by 
the speedy fall of Peel’s first and 
short-lived Government, Lyndhurst 
again became a conspicuous figure 
in Parliament. Disheartened by 
his defeat, ‘and by his failure to 
amend the Municipal Corporations 
Bill in the Commons, Peel tem- 
porarily retired to Drayton Manor; 
and the amendment of this most 
important measure, which had 
came up to the Lords ina most 
objectionable and unworkable form, 
devolved entirely on Lord Lynd- 
hurst. He performed his task with 
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an honest desire to improve the 
Bill ; and the best proof that he 
did so is, that the Commons ac- 
cepted nearly all his most im- 
portant amendments. The charge 
of the Bill was intrusted to Lord 
Brougham, between whom and his 
great rival many sharp passages oc- 
curred, as amendment after amend- 
ment was successfully carried. But 
its progress through committee was 
notable for the thrice repeated at- 
tack on Lord Lyndhurst for having 
been a renegade. to the political 
principles of his earlier years, in 
which we have already noted the 
signal discomfiture of his three 
assailants. 

The session of 1836 was marked 
by two of his most remarkable 
speeches. The first was that in 
which he replied to the fierce in- 
vectives which O’Connell, Sheil, 
and others heaped upon him for 
having, as they asserted during the 
debate on the Irish Municipal Cor- 
porations Bill, spoken of the Irish 
as “aliens in ‘blood, religion, and 
language.” No such phrase is to 
be found in ‘ Hansard,’ and Lord 
Lyndhurst to his latest day denied 
that he ever used it. The plain 
truth seems to be, that a passage 
of his speech, quoted by Sir Theo- 
dore Martin, which dwelt on the 
original division of the people into 
English and Irish,‘and their subse- 
quent further divison into English 
and Protestant, Irish and Catholic, 
was unfairly condensed into an 
epigrammatic phrase for the pur- 
pose of making him obnoxious to 
the Liberal, and especially to the 
Irish Liberal party. Sir Theodore 

ives lengthened extracts from 

rdLyndhurst’s eloquent and com- 
plete vindication of the language 
which he actually used. He was 
never happier in the whole course 
of his career than in the manner 
in which he dealt with his House 
of Commons assailants, especially 


in his scathing invective against 
O’Connell, and his comparison of 
the great Liberator to Catiline. 
There is this remarkable feature 
also about the speech, that from 
first to last it is, if possible, even 
more Pence to the present feel- 
ing of Ireland towards England, 
when, in spite of sop after so 
that has been thrown to the Iris 
Cerberus, its howl for separation 
and Home Rule is louder than 
ever. This first act of the “alien” 
drama had a still more sensational 
sequel in the following session, 
when the Irish Municipal Cor- 
porations Bill was again under 
discussion in the Commons, and 
an extraordinary scene took place. 
Mr Lalor Sheil, pointing at Lord 
Lyndhurst as he sat under the 
gallery, and working himself up 
to fury, denounced him as the man 
who had dared to describe the Irish 
as aliens in blood, language, and 
religion. A universal how! of ex- 
ecration rose from the Ministerial 
benches as all eyes turned in the 
direction of Sheil’s finger. The 
more excitable members started to 
their feet, and for a moment it 
seemed as if they would precipitate 
themselves on the object of their 
fury, who sat calm and _ perfectly 
unmoved through the storm, 

‘* Hi motus animorum, atque hee cer- 

tamina tanta, 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa qui- 
escunt.” 

The interposition of the Speaker 
soon restored order, and the tumult 
subsided. Lord Lyndhurst, how- 
ever, had an ample revenge upon 
the Ministerial benches when the 
Bill came up to the Lords. He 
denounced the Government as ex- 
isting solely by the support, both 
in England and Ireland, of open 
and avowed enemies of the Pro- 
testant Establishment ; and again 
declared, in a spirit of true proph- 
ecy, that concession after conces- 
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sion would lead to the one final 
demand for the repeal of the 
Union. The Bill was thrown out 
on the second reading by a ma- 
jority of eighty-six ; and was only 
passed in 1840, after it had been 
materially modified in the direc- 
tion that Lord Lyndhurst had indi- 
cated. 

But the session of 1836 was also 
memorable for his delivery on the 
18th of August of the first of those 
celebrated reviews of the session, 
which did so much to shake the 
Melbourne Administration. The 
immediate effect of this speech, 
which is as remarkable for its re- 
sistless argumentative force as for 
the sparkling humour of its lighter 
passages, was immense, both — 
Parliament and the country. Per- 
haps the best proof of its instant 
success in the Lords is to be found 
in its effect upon Lord Melbourne, 
the most genial and good-tempered 
ofmen. Pierced as he was through 
every joint of his harness, he rose 
to reply in a towering passion, 
and did his best to make up with 
bitter personality for want of ar- 
gument. But from the Land’s End 
to John O’Groat’s the speech was 
read, marked, learnt, and inwardly 
digested, to bear fruit in due season 
for the Conservative party. 

On the 23d of August 1839 he 
delivered another “review of the 
session,” if possible more crushing 
and scathing than his former one ; 
and Lord Melbourne, in attempt- 
ing to answer, lost his temper still 
more thoroughly. But on this 
occasion his antagonist had a 
powerful ally in Lord Brougham, 
who, while professing no sympathy 
with Conservative opinions, played 
to perfection the part of “candid 
friend ” to the Government. 


In 1841 the hour of triumph 


came. The Melbourne Govern- 

ment, beaten by one on a vote of 

no confidence, moved by Sir Robert 
VOL. CXXXV.—NO. DCCCXX. 
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Peal himself, dissolved Parliament, 
when their supporters were scat- 
tered at the polling-booths like 
chaff before the wind. | Immedi- 
ately on the meeting of the new 
Patllonient, a vote of no confi- 
dence was carried by a-majority of 
91, in a house of 629 members; 
and Peel was called on to form a 
Ministry. Thus, for the third and 
last time, and in the sixty-ninth 
year of his age, Lord Lyndhurst 
occupied the Woolsack. 

This is a period over which we 
must pass rapidly. Hitherto we 
have spoken chiefly of the promi- 
nent position taken by Lord Lynd- 
burst as one of the foremost cham- 
pions of his party, and we have 
endeavoured to show how emi- 
nently his sage counsel, his un- 
flinching courage, and unrivalled 
debating powers, contributed to 
the rally of tha Conservatives 
after the route of 1832, and led up 
to their triumphant reinstallation 
in office in 1841. But any esti- 
mate of his parliamentary career 
would be imperfect indeed that did 
not take into consideration the con- 
spicuous services he rendered to 
the cause of legal reform, to 
which in his last Chancellorship, 
and indeed to within a few years 
of his death, he most energetically 
devoted himself. [nt he had been 
identified with it from the first 
moment of his entering the House 
of Lords, and it was owing almost 
entirely to his incessant watchful- 
ness and clear grasp of details that 
several of the most prominent but 
crudely devised measures of his 
great but restless and impulsive 
rival Brougham were either re- 
jected or amended into working 
order. During his last Chancellor. 
ship, however, Brougham and he 
were generally found upon the same 
side, bringingtheircombined powers 
to bear upon their future biogra- 
pher Lord Campbell, who, asa rule, 

8 
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suffered considerably in every en- 
counter. 

Lyndhurst remained a member 
of Sir Robert Peel’s Cabinet till 
the Free Trade question spread 
disunion in the ranks of the Con- 
servative party, and the coalition 
of Liberals and Protectionists to 
resist the Coercion Bill in 1846 
drove the Premier from office. He 
stood by Peel when the latter was 
forced, sorely against his will, to 
be the instrument for repealing the 
Corn Laws, and remained stanch 
to his leader amidst the alienation 
of old friends and disruption of 
party ties, that were the inevitable 
consequence of sp decisive a change 
of policy. But advancing years 
and rapidly failing eyesight were 
beginning to tell upon him; and 
when the memorable debate and 
division, so graphically described 
in Disraeli’s Life of Lord George 
Bentinck, tolled the knell of Peel’s 
Administration, no one more gladly 
hailed the prospect of repose than 
his Lord Chancellor. 

We have already spoken of two 
occasions in Lyndhurst’s career, 
when, if his own views had been 
acted on, he might possibly have 
changed the current of our political 
history. The first was in the crisis 
that ensued after he had defeated 
in committee the Reform Bill of 
1832, when he was sent for by the 
King. The Duke of Wellington 
and ‘he endeavoured to forma Min- 
istry, but were ultimately obliged 
to abandon their attempt, in con- 
sequence of the refusal of Peel 
to share the responsibility. Lord 
Brougham always thought, as he 
himself has told us, in a passage 

uoted by Sir Theodore from his 

emoirs, that a great opportunity 
was lost by Peel’s refusal; and 
others have expressed. the same 
opinion. There is no doubt much 
force in the arguments used by 
Lord Brougham in the passage in 


question ; but looking at the tre. 
mendous responsibilityinvolved,we 
cannot wonder that Peel shrank 
from the venture. 

It seems almost certain to us, 
that, before a Conservative Goy. 
ernment could have matured and 
brought in a Reform Bill that 
would have commanded the sup. 
port of their party, the country 
would have broken out into open 
revolution. In point of fact, it 
was on the verge of revolution at 
that very moment. When noble- 
men of high rank seriously contem- 
plate non-payment of taxes, and 
£1,000,000 of gold is withdrawn 
from the Bank of England in three 
days, the breaking of the storm is 
nigh at hand. But supposing they 
had so far been allowed fair play, 
our recollections of 1867 are yet 
too fresh to enable us to believe 
that any Reform Bill brought in 
by a Conservative minority would 
have been accepted by an over- 
whelming Liberal majority without 
the introduction of radical altera- 
tions. Its rejection by the Lords 
would then have involved a fresh 
and more serious crisis ; its accept- 
ance, on the other hand, would 
have weakened still further the 
Conservative strength, and given 
us a House of Commons of a far 
more democratic character than the 
one which was actually elected. 
We cannot, then,wholly regret that 
Lord Lyndhurst’s attempt failed, 
and that he and the Duke preferred 
for the nonce to bend to the storm 
like the reed, rather than face its 
full violence, to shiver like the 
oak, as in all probability would 
have been their fate. i 

The second occasion to which 
we allude, was when, after the fall 
of Sir Robert Peel’s Government 
in 1846, Lord Lyndhurst made an 
effort to reunite the Protectionists 
and the Peelites,—the details of 
which attempt, so far as they are 
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known, are fully given by Sir 
Theodore Martin. In this case 
we think it much to be regretted 
that the attempt which was made 
in a perfectly legitimate and open 
manner, should have proved a 
failure. Had it succeeded, the 
ablest and most brilliant of the 
originally victorious and compact 
Conservative phalanx of 1841 
would never have been forced, 
as they ultimately were, into per- 
manent secession to the Liberal 
camp. The Conservative party 
would not have been condemned 
to an eighteen years’ banishment 
tothe cold shade of Opposition, 
varied only by three brief inter- 
vals of office ina minority. Dur- 
ing two of these they were allowed 
to occupy the Treasury bench on 
sufferance till their opponents had 
made up their differences ; and in 
the third they followed their leader 
in his “leap in the ‘dark,” and 
found themselves landed in house- 
hold suffrage. But the wounds of 
the Protectionists were still fresh 
and bleeding ; and the indignation 
of their leader, Lord George Ben- 
tinck, was still at fever-heat with 
the “janizaries and renegades,” to 
use his own term, who had aided 
and abetted Peel in inflicting them. 
The opporsumty was lost ; and it 
needed all the subsequent strategy 
of Mr Disraeli, aided by the un- 
paralleled blundering of the Glad- 
stone Government from 1868 to 
1874, to bring the Conservatives 
once more to power upon the shoul- 
ders of a triumphant majority. 

The secret history of these two 

riods will never, perhaps, be 
ully revealed ; but Sir Theodore’s 
narrative throws considerable light 
on the relations of Lyndhurst 
with his colleagues, and the esti- 
mation in which he was invari- 
ably held by them. Nothing 
appears to be further from the 
trath than Lord Campbell’s oft- 
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repeated assertions that he was. 
disliked and mistrusted, and rare- 
ly, if ever, consulted on any great 
occasion. With Canning he was 
on intimate terms almost from 
the first moment of their acquaint- 
ance, and the same may be said 
of his relations with the Duke 
of Wellington. What the Duke 


thought of him as a political coad- 


gt may be gathered from his 
anguage in speaking of him (June 
1831) to Mr Charles Greville, as 
“the best colleague any man ever 
had,”—adding, “ that he should be 
very sorry to go into any Cabinet 
of which he was not a member.” 
Nor is there any evidence what- 
ever to bear out Lord Campbell’s 
unsupported assertion that Sir 
Robert Peel reposed no confidence 
in Lyndhurst’s sincerity ; and that, 
though. Lyndhurst and Peel sat 
together in the Cabinet so long, 
and never had an open difference, 
they always entertained a consider- 
able personal dislike of each other, 
which they took very little pains to 
conceal. That there was not the 
same intimacy between the two 
that existed in the case of Can- 
ning and the Duke, is quite pos- 
sible, for Sir Robert Peel was not 
one “ who wore his heart upon his 
sleeve.” It is quite possible, too, 
that for some time after Peel’s re- 
signation in 1835, there was a time 
when, in consequence of his retire- 
ment to Drayton Manor and ap- 
parent chagrin at the short life of 
his Ministry, many of the Conser- 
vative party may have looked to 
Lyndhurst rather than to him as 
their future leader. But there is 
no evidence whatever to show 
that anything like a rupture or 
even an estrangement took place 
at any time between the two ; and 
what Sir Robert Peel thought of 
Lyndhurst as a-colleague may be 
gathered from the following ex- 
tract from a letter written by him 
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‘in 1848 to Mr F. R. Bonham, 
M.P., a few days after Lord Lynd- 
hurst had visited him at Drayton : 


‘“‘T was delighted to see Lyndhurst 
in such good health and spirits,—de- 
lighted to see him 

‘In that happier hour 
Of social converse, ill exchanged for 

power.’ 

I have had some colleagues with 
whom I have lived, while in office, 
on terms of greater personal intimacy, 
but none whose society was more 
agreeable, or on whom I could more 
confidently rely when real difficulties 
were to be encountered.” —P. 239. 


One of Lord Campbell’s state- 
ments in substantiation of his 
view of the relations between Peel 
and Lyndhurst, that the former 
wrote his “Tamworth Manifesto ” 
without consulting him, is more 
than usually reckless. The Tam- 


worth letter, it now plainly ap- 
me was actually discussed and 


rawn up at a Cabinet dinner at 
Lord Lyndhurst’s house ! 

Take again the testimony of Mr 
Gladstone, who was a member of 
Sir Robert Peel’s Cabinet of 1841, 
as given in a letter written to 
Lady Lyndhurst in August last : 


“IT have often compared Lord 
Lyndhurst in my own mind with 
other men who, since his time, have 
been my colleagues in the Cabinet, 
much to the disadvantage, in certain 
respects, of some of them. Once I 
remember, in the Peel Cabinet, the 
conversation happened to touch some 
man (there are such) who was too 
fond of. making difficulties. Peel said 
to your husband, ‘That is not your 
way, Lyndhurst.’ Of all the intel- 
lects I have ever known, his, I think, 
worked with the least friction.” 


He left office in 1846, with the 
determination never to return to 
it; and to that determination, 
though tempted by Lord Derby 
in 1852 with the offer of the 
Privy Seal or Presidentship of 
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the Council, combined with an 
earldom, he rigidly adhered. For 
the next two years he spent much 
of his time at Turville Park, look- 
ing after his farm, and cultivating 
his garden, and laying out money in 
improving the roads of the parish, 
the people of which still warml 
cherish his memory. Through the 
greater part of 1849, however, the 
blindness which had for some time 
been growing upon him increased 
so much that he could neither read 
nor write; and it was not till a 
year later that he was successfully 
operated on for cataract. Yet 
during this time he made one of 
his finest speeches in the House 
of Lords, that on the Canada Re- 
bellion Losses Bill, concluding with 
an earnest and mournful expres- 
sion of a conviction, forced upon 
him by his age and loss of eye- 
sight, that perhaps he addressed 
his brother-peers for the last time. 
Little could he have dreamed at 
that moment that his last speech 
in that House was not to be de- 
livered till twelve years later, when 
he was within a few days of his 
ninetieth birthday. Little could 
he have dreamed, too, of the grand 
and stately spectacle he himself 
was destined to present to his coun- 
try during that period—how he was 
to be at once the “old man elo- 
quent ” of the House of Lords, and 
the Nestor both in speech and coun- 
sel of the Conservative party. If 
his weight of years had dimmed his 
eyesight and enfeebled his frame, 
he was spared from that which the 
great Roman Satirist tells us is the 
worst affliction that old age can 
bring, the decay of intellectual 
power and loss of memory. He 
was possessed in an eminent de- 
gree of 


‘That which should accompan 
old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends.” 
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And high as his fame as an orator 
was before,it was destined beforehis 
death to shine with a yet brighter 
lustre. Fain would we linger long 
over his closing years, and dwell 
upon his marvellous oratorical 
achievements ; but we have now 
reached a period in which many 
of those who had then won their 
spurs in the parliamentary arena 
are still actively engaged in politi- 
cal life. There are many such who 
_ can remember how, at the rumour 
that Lyndhurst was going to speak, 
every available space in the House 
of Lords, from floor to gallery, was 
thronged with an anxiously expec- 
tant audience. They can remem- 
ber not merely the eloquence, but 
the wise and generous patriotism, 
that marked his celebrated speeches 
on our National Defences and the 
Naval Reserve. Nor are they 


likely to have forgotten the know- 
ledge of constitutional law and the 


force and clearness of statement 
which were conspicuous in the 
speech for the rejection of the Bill 
for abolishing the Paper Duty, 
which he delivered on his eighty- 
ninth birthday. A year later, and 
with his mighty intellect unim- 
paired, and his power of sarcasm 
unblunted, he spoke for the last 
time, and his voice was heard no 
more in the assembly where he had 
so often 


‘‘ Drawn audience and attention still as 
night a 
On summer’s noontide air.” 


We can say truly that eloquence 
like his has never been heard there 
since, and its exact counterpart 
may possibly never be heard there 
again. is speaking, from its 
somewhat severe simplicity of style, 
. Was less successful in the Commons 
than it was in the House of Lords ; 
but in that assembly his voice 
exercised an influence which has 
rarely, if ever, been surpasSed. His 
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oratory was lucid, high-reaching, 
and sustained, and it was com- 
bined with a marvellous voice and 
a faultless accuracy of expression. 


.No man of his time had a greater 


power of condensing into the few- 
est words the largest amount of 
fact and argument ; and in the art 
of clearly and logically stating a 
case, whether at the Bar or in Par- 
liament, he stood without a rival, 
We may add that, though he elab- 
orately thought over his subject, 
he scarcely ever even mentally pre- 
pared a phrase, much less wrote 
out a sentence. In this he was in 
direct contrast to his great rival 
Brougham, who elaborately pre- 
pared and committed to memory 
allthe great passages in his speeches, 
weaving them into the extempore 
portions with such wonderful dex- 
terity, as Lyndhurst himself ad- 
mitted, that the seams were never 
apparent. On the other hand, the 
strongest testimony tothe merits 
of Lyndhurst’s speaking is that 
offered by Brougham himself, who, 
writing in 1861 of their many 
encounters on the Municipal Cor- 
porations Bill, says : — 


‘* He was a most effective adversary 
in the Lords. His legal learning and 
reputation ; his former official ex 
rience and character ; his admirable 
power of clear, condensed statement, 
far exceeding that of any man I ever 
knew ; his firm courage, his handsome 
presence, his musical voice, his power 
of labour when he chose, though gen- 
erally hating work,—made him a most 
formidable antagonist.” 


Formidable antagonists as they 
both were, each, even in the 
fiercest moments of party warfare, 
respected the other as a foeman 
worthy of his steel. “In all our 
conflicts, political and __ profes- 
sional,” said Brougham in 1835, 
“ nothing has for a moment inter- 
fered with that friendship which 
unites us personally.” Later on 
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they were not merely personal 
friends, but fellow-workers  to- 
gether in the field of legal reform, 
where, individually and conjointly, 
they exercised an influence in 
shaping the statute-book, such as 
no two men have in all proba- 
bility ever before possessed. Their 
friendship and close companionship 
remained unbroken to the last ; 
and the touching words which 
Brougham wrote to Lady Lynd- 
hurst after his friend’s death, “It 
is a daily blank tome,” show how 
deeply he felt his loss. What he 
thought of his wonderful: powers 
in later life may be gathered from 
the following passage from the 
letter written by Mr Gladstone to 
Lady Lyndhurst, from which we 
have already quoted : — 


‘‘It was at the time either of the 
life peerage given to Lord Wensley- 
dale, or of the Conspiracy Bill, I 
cannot say which, I called on Lord 
Lyndhurst, wishing to get legal light 
upon the question. Either Brougham 
was there, or he came in soon. Lord 
Lyndhurst expounded the matter in 
the most luminous way from his point 
of view. Brougham went into rap- 
tures, and used these words, ‘I tell 
you what, Lyndhurst, I wish I could 
make an exchange with you. I would 
give you some of my walking power, 
and you should give me some of your 
brains.’ I have often told the story, 
with this brief commentary, that the 
compliment was the highest I have 
ever known to be paid by one human 
being to another.” 


Another testimony that we can- 
not refrain from quoting is that of 
Mr Disraeli, who spoke of Lord 
' Lyndhurst as one of the two best 
friends he ever had, and wrote 
thus of him in the general preface 
to the edition of his works which 
appeared in 1870: “The world 
has recognised the political courage, 
the versatile ability, and the mas- 
culine eloquence of Lord Lynd- 
hurst ; but his mtimates only were 
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acquainted with the tenderness of 
his disposition, the sweetness of 
his temper, and the playfulness of 
his bright and airy spirit.” We 
may add, that the regard and affec- 
tion the younger statesman felt 
for the elder was fully reciprocated. 
Lord Lyndhurst had the highest 
opinion of Mr Disraeli’s originality 
and independence, and prophesied 
his future greatness at a time 
when many who afterwards wor- 
shipped him as the incarnation of. 
political wisdom, were wont to 
regard him as an eccentric polit- 
ical charlatan. 
Though the greater portion o 
Sir Theodore Martin’s book is nat- 
urally taken up with Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s public career, his narrative 
is interspersed with many little 
details that throw fresh light upon 
his private life. They show how 
truly he possessed those good qual- 
ities of heart which Mr Disraeh 
has attributed tohim. They show 
that he was not merely a good and 
dutiful son to his parents, but a 
fond husband to his wife, and a 
loving father to his children. They 
show him not merely in his house 
in George Street, surrounded and 
courted by all who had genuine 
claims to distinction in London 
society, but in his country place at 
Turville, keen as the veriest coun- 
try squire for the improvement of 
his little farm, and the cultivation 
of his garden. They show with 
what calmness and patience he 
bore one of the greatest depriva- 
tions with which man can be 
visited—the loss of eyesight. Let 
any one who wishes for a charm- 
ing sketch of what Lord Lynd- 
hurst was in private life in his 
later years, read the letter (p. 508) 
written to Sir Edmund Beckett by 
Miss Stewart, a lady who lived as 
overness and companion to Lord 
Fyndhyrst’s daughters for many 


“One touch of nature 


years. 
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makes the whole world kin,” and 
we can well understand how tears 
rose to the writer’s eyes as she wit- 
nessed the following scene, which 
happened while the blindness was 
coming fast upon him :— 


‘¢One morning I went into his room 
with some message or request, and 
was witness to a little scene that I 
shall never forget. He was in his 
easy-chair, with a grave, almost a 
solemn expression on his face, so in- 
tent on his employment that my pres- 
ence was unnoticed. Before him, the 
Church Prayer-Book held open by 
both her small hands, stood his 
youngest daughter, of seven or eight 
years of age, hearing him repeat the 
prayers, and now and then prompting 
and correcting him. The old man, 
the judge and statesman, and the 
little child so occupied, made a picture 
that could not be seen without bring- 
ing tears to the eyes. He liked no 
one to hear him his lesson, he said, 
but his little girl.” ~ 


The whole of the last chapter of 
Sir Theodore’s book, from which 
this passage is taken, will, we are 
sure, be read with much interest, 
for many of its details are new to 
his readers. There are extracts 
from letters written by Lord Lynd- 
hurst at this time to his nephew, 
Mr Amory, in America, showin 
how keenly he watched the terrible 
civil conflict in which the count 
of his birth was then engaged. 
There are his literary criticisms on 
various authors, from Homer to 
‘Tom Brown’s School Days ;’ and 
there is a striking testimony to his 
ready grasp of scientific problems, 
from so competent an authority as 
Sir James Nasmyth. And there 
are touching letters of condolence 
and tributes to his memory, ad- 
dressed to Lady Lyndhurst. after 
his death, by the Queen, by Lord 
Derby, Lord Granville, and others 
to whom he was both a wise coun- 
sellor and a valued friend. His 
study in his latter days was the 
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resort of leading men of both 
parties, who eagerly sought and 
duly appreciated his advice on 
critical public questions, knowing 
that it would be entirely free from 
arty bias. We have spoken of 
im already as the Nestor of the 
Conservatives, and he resembled 
the Pylian sage not merely in that 
he was 


‘‘The smooth-tongued chief, from 
whose persuasive lips 

Sweeter than honey flowed the stream 
of speech ; ” 


but like him he had outlived two 
generations of men— 


‘And o’er the third he now held royal 
sway.” 


He had visited Washington. at 
Mount Vernon; he had attended 
lectures on art under Reynolds ; 
he had listened to the eloquence of 
the giants of the past—of Pitt and 
Fox, of Burke and Sheridan. Like 
Nestor, too, well might he say— 


‘Such men I never saw, and ne’er shall 


see, ‘ 
As Peirithous and Dryas, wise and 
brave, 
Ceneus, Exadius, godlike Polypheme, 
And Theseus, AZgeus’ more than mortal 


son 
The mightiest they among the sons of 
men.” ‘ 


He lived for rather more than 
two years after his last speech in 
the House of Lords, and died 
peacefully and calmly, with his 
family gathered round his bedside 
in his home in George Street, on 
the 12th of October 1863, in the 
ninety-second year of his age. 

Like the Agricola of one of his 
favourite Latin authors, he was 
“Felix non claritate tantum vite, 
verum etiam opportunitate mortis.” 
He died at a time of perhaps the 
most complete political calm in 
England that has been known in 
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the present century. Public atten- 
tion was concentrated on the civil 
war in America, and not the faint- 
est echo of party strife had been 
heard during the session, which 
was one of the shortest and most 
uneventful in the annals of Parlia- 
ment. Only a few days, too, be- 
fore his death, Lord Russell, speak- 
ing at Blairgowrie, had remarked 
that we had,reached a period in 
our legislative progress when the 
country was inclined rather to 
“rest and be thankful” than to 
make new roads. Such a period 
was surely not out of keeping with 
the closing scene of one * whom 
the heavy burden and fierce heat 
of public life was long passed and 
gone, and the gradual setting of 
whose sun had been so peaceful 
and-withal so brilliant. His work 
on earth was done—he could rest 
and be thankful. 

In taking leave of Sir Theodore 
Martin’s work, we must once more 
offer him our congratulations upon 
the success he has achieved, which 
has added fresh laurels to those he 
has already won in the path of biog- 
raphy. He has had, as he acknow- 
ledges, a difficult and painful task 
to perform, and in our judgment 
he has performed it thoroughly 
and conscientiously. He has been 
asked, since the publication of his 
book, whether he thinks it bestows 
either dignity or credibility on a 
biographer to be employed by 
others to blacken the character of 
a distinguished man previously un- 


known to him. To us the right 
answer to such a question seems 
clear enough, that his employment 
has been the reverse of this. Hig 
employment has been to clear the 
character of one distinguished man 
from the cloud of calumny and 
misstatement with which another 
had blackened it; and if, as the 
blackness lifted from the fair fame 
of the one it has gradually settled 
round that of the other, we think 
it pretty obvious that the breath 
of public opinion has blown it in 
the right direction. That the 
calumnies of Lord Campbell will 
now remain for ever buried in 
Cimmerian darkness, we will not 
undertake to say. As Lord Lynd- 
hurst himself remarked in refer- 
ence to such attacks,—“ The sting 
of the wasp may fester after the 
venomous insect has left his life 
and sting in the wound : although 
refuted, these attacks are not 
harmless ; they have a public ef- 
fect, sometimes a lasting effect. 
Persons remember the attack— 
they do not always remember the 
defence.” But from henceforth 
the bane will not be without its 
antidote, and the last volume of 
“The Lives of .the Chancellors” 
will not stand alone on the libra- 
ries of the future as the biography 
of one who has been truly called 
“a great, free, and clear spirit,” 
who was at once one of the ablest 
of English lawyers, and one of 
the most renowned of English 
statesmen. 
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The Recent Dispute in the Coal-Trade, 


THE RECENT DISPUTE IN THE COAL-TRADE, 


Coat is, as we all know well, of 
immense importanee to us in our 
households, our factories, and our 
vehicles, It is not the only fuel, 
nor the only source of artificial 
light ; but the use of it has become 
so general, and the supply of it in 
immense quantities can, under or- 
dinary conditions, be 07. corenly 
relied on, that we may fairly call 
it our grand, our indispensable, 
resource for producing heat and 
flame. Supposing it to be ex- 
hausted or otherwise lost to us, 
there is no known combustible 
that could wholly, or to any great 
extent, supply its place. ya a 
stoppage, even though it should be 
of brief duration, in the supply 
of coal, would operate prejudicially 
on our home industries, our com- 
merce, our comfort, our health, 
and our lives. A long stoppage 
would operate ruinously on the 
same things. 

This indispensable fuel, though 
we know that it exists all round 
us, and perhaps beneath our feet 
—though we look upon it as a 
marketable commodity, procurable 
at all times for a price—is never- 
theless at our call only so Tong as 
a body of capitalists and a body 
of miners sufficient for the require- 
ments of the time deem it worth 
their while to effect the extraction 
of it from the mines. The capi- 
talists alone cannot put it into the 
market, neither can the miners 
alone ; there must be co-operation 
of both these factors. 

Fortunately for the wellbeing 
of society, it is always for the in- 
terest of capitalists and miners to 
work harmoniously together in the 
raising of the coal and making it 
ready for distribution and use. 
But, though these two classes are 


equally concerned in extracting 
the coal, their interests are not 
recisely the same ; and when these 
interests clash, or are thought by 
those interested to clash, there is 
danger that the public may, in a 
greater or less degree, be deprived 
of the desired supply. Capitalists, 
if they cannot keep their mines 
going at a reasonable profit, will 

e disposed to close them ; miners, 
if they be discontented with the 
conditions under which they give 
their labour, may choose to with- 
hold it. In either case the dis- 
satisfaction will be inconvenient 
and expepsive to the consumer— 
that is, to the public. It would 
be ruinous to the public if there 
could be perfect unanimity and 
concerted method of procedure, 
among capitalists or among miners, 
when either class may be inclined 
to cut off the supply. : 

Should such a complete stoppage 
of the supply occur as- is hem 
supposed, it would probably be for 
the sake of either profits or wages. 
There are other possible causes, 
but, for the purposes of this paper, 
it is unnecessary to look at the 
matter except as one of money. 

In case, then, of a general stop- 
page of the supply in a given 
region, say all over England, the 
public would be compelled, as far 
as its means would stretch, to pay 
higher prices for coal brought from 
distant places. Cooking, warm- 
ing, &c., are indispensable at home; , 
and industries, if they could be 
maintained without loss under such 
circumstances, would not be al- 
lowed to stand still because coal 
should be very dear. But we may 
be very sure that householders 
would, in such a case, reduce their 
consumption of coal as low as pos- 
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sible ; and that manufacturers and 
others would cease to buy coal at 
all whenever it should become so 
expensive that they could no 
longer, after paying the heavy 
price for it, carry on their works 
ata profit. Hence the reduction 
of the supply has a tendency to 
more or less diminish the demand. 
Demand once extinguished cannot 
be relied on to appear again in the 
same direction as before, even should 
the normal supply and the normal 
prices return, Bcowhee, during the 
coal-famine, every-one would be 
turning his eyes towards some 
foreign source, hoping to get fuel 
from thence ; and if a foreign sup- 
ply should come hither and eatisty 
purchasers, they might probably 
choose to continue to deal with the 
foreigner. 

From this it is clear that a very 
extensive and well-concerted stop- 


page of the supply of coal all over 
ngland and Wales, though it 
might for a time cause dire dis- 
tress, and even have the effect of 
pov marca sending up the price, 


would in the long-run damage the 
English trade in coal. Scotland, 
supposing it to be outside of the 
concert to stop the supply, and 
neighbouring Continental countries 
that have coal, would find, as long 
as English high prices should ob- 
tain, an excellent opportunity of 
bringing their coal to a good mar- 
ket, and perhaps of keeping their 
footing in that market. 

What is true of a whole country, 
or of a very large district, will be 
equally true of a small district. 

ence a coal-famine in any region 
is likely to eventually drive away 
business from that region. 

With reference to what was said 
above concerning manufacturers 
ceasing to buy coal when it should 


become very dear, it must be re- 
membered that manufactured goods 
are subject to exactly the same 
laws as the coal. If the cost of 
producing them should become, 
through the dearness of coal, so 
heavy that the producers can se- 
cure a profit only by selling them 
at a much enhanced price, their 
market too will soon be spoiled by 
the intervention of foreigners who 
will undersell them. 

Throughout these considerations 
it must be borne in mind that, 
should manufacturing business at 
any time beso brisk and _ prosper. 
ous generally that manufacturers 
should be making exorbitant pro- 
fits, then they would rather sub- 
mit to a rise in the price of coal 
than have their prosperity checked, 
provided the rise should be suffi- 
ciently moderate to leave them a 
margin of profit. Again, if coal- 
owners should be profiting to a 
very great extent, they can afford 
to increase the wages of their 
miners without raising prices upon 
the public. 

To get a just idea of all the 
forces which, acting and art 
govern this business of the coa 
supply, we must now give a glance 
towards the public—the non-man- 
ufacturing public, say the house- 
holding public—and see how it 
fares in a time of coal-famine. It 
must have coal, that is certain, or 
it can hardly exist ; and if it were 
not naturally aided by other in- 
terests, things would go hard with 
it. But in a community like 
ours, all aflame with industries, 
the household consumption of coal 
is but a fraction of the quantity 
extracted from the mines. En- 
gines, furnaces, and gas-works con- 
sume the chief portion ; and we 
export, too, a substantial amount.’ 





1 20,000,000 tons or thereabout annually. 
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And thus, household coal, consti- 
tuting but a subordinate branch of 
the business commercially, shares 
in the vicissitudes which affect the 
industrial departments. As long, 
then, as the great industries which 
can effectually resist unfair or in- 
tolerable advances of price, bear 
the brunt of the struggle for 
equitable charges, the householder 
who, unaided, could hardly pro- 
tect himself) will not be in danger 
of much extortion. Thus, iron- 
works are said to consume about 
one-third of the coal which comes 
to market in Great Britain. It 
would be suicidal, therefore, as 
above shown, for coal-owners to 
raise the price above what iron- 
masters can afford to pay ; and the 
householder, under the wing of the 
iron-master (so to speak), is shel- 
tered from exorbitant charge. 
Hitherto we have been regard- 
ing prices as regulated by the 
joint and unanimous action of coal- 
owners, Or miners, or of both to- 
gether. But in practice such 
unanimity is hardly ever found. 
The ultimate disastrous effect upon 
the coal-trade generally of the un- 
wise forcing up of price is begin- 
ning to be understood, and is here 
and there recognised and acted 
upon. In mines where the rage 
for higher wages or profits, or for 
both, is reckless enough to pre- 
cipitate a crisis by demanding a 
higher price, the indiscretion is 
kept.down by the prudent hesi- 
tation or refusal of more reflectin 
neighbours to join in discontentéd 
action. It is manifest thatif, in a 
given area, some collieries only were 
to raise the price, while others were 
to work on at the old price (quality 
of the ware being equal), the high- 
priced coal would be unsold, and 
Increased custom would be con- 
ferred upon the works where it 
could be obtained at the old rate. 
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So that this difficulty of producing 
common and joint action operates 
powerfully against rash or wilful 
attempts to force up the price when * 
the state of business generally is 
not such as to justify the rise. 

The same course of remarks is 
applicable when, instead of the 
struggle being between the coal- 
trade and other trades, it happens 
to be between the miners and 
masters of the coal-trade itself. 
In many collieries there are agree- 
ments.according to which the wag:'s 
of labour are always in proportion 
to the price of en and as it may 
be presumed that masters will al- 
ways obtain as high prices as they 
can without exposing their business 
to consequent damage, men under 
such agreements may be confident 
that they are as well off as circum- 
stances permit. They will not, 
therefore, be in any hurry to enter 
into a contest with the employers. 
The sliding scale of wages, as this 
proportional assignment is called, 
is thus a great impediment to a 
general strike or stoppage of work 
by the men, when it may not be 
clearly ascertained that there are 
- . 
just and sufficient grounds for a 
contest and a fair prospect of a 
lasting advantage resulting from it. 
Another impediment to a general 
strike is the knowledge which the 
men have that they and those de- 
pendent on them must suffer in a 
greater or less degree—sometimes 
in a very great degree,—while the 
strike is in progress. Many are 
not willing to encounter this cer- 
tain suffering, and so decline to 
join in the movement. So there 
are considerable difficulties in the 
way when it is desired to organise 
a general widespread strike ; and 
thus the stability of business and 
the pockets of private individuals 
are often protected against sudden, 
capricious defections of the work- 
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men, by the prevalence of pru- 
dential considerations, and the dis- 
inclination to face want and idleness 
. among the more reflecting mem- 
bers of the workmen’s own body. 

If the master is forced to pay 
his men more wages, he must do so 
by parting with a- portion of his 
profits, or by raising prices on the 
pebtie, or by working at a loss. 

he last he is not likely to do for 
a long time, if at all. The second 
he can only do under strict limita- 
tions, as has beenshown. The first 
is possible only when business is 
prospering. Workmen, therefore, 
before they talk of striking, would 
do well to ascertain whether their 
employers are driving a profitable 
business, and whether the state of 
business generally will admit of a 
rise in the price of coal, before they 
disorganise their whole calling by 
ceasing to work. 

The above remarks are prefatory 
to some short notes which it is now 
proposed to put together concern- 
ing the recent dispute in the coal- 
trade, which threatened at one time 
to be a very widespread calamity 
on the community at large, and 
ultimately to destroy or damage 
the business of many of the Eng- 
lish coal-fields. 

It appears that for some time 
past there has been a belief (be- 
coming gradually stronger) pens 
the coal-miners of certain Englis 
districts that they were not suffi- 
ciently remunerated for their la- 
bour. In November last the men 
thought the time favourable for 
acting upon this belief, and for 
making a demand upon their em- 
ployers for largely increased wages 
—in some instances for an increase 
of 15 per cent ; in others, for an 
increase of 10 per cent on present 
wages. A great deal has been said 
at public meetings and through the 
press concerning the manner in 


which the miners were persuaded 
that they were being wronged, 
The ofticers of some of the miners’ 
unions and associations, and gen- 
tlemen friendly to _ socialistic 
schemes, now much in vogue, have 
been accused of exciting the men 
by gross misrepresentations, and of 
urging them to strike, reckless of 
the actual condition of trade, and 
of the severe struggle whliich a 
strike at the beginning of winter 
must inflict on the workmen, 
whether they might ultimately. be 
successful or not. It is very pos. 
sible that these officers and others 
may have themselves been deceived 
as to the true state of affairs, or 
that the men may not have re. 
quired strong persuasion, but have 
been quite ready of their own un- 
biassed minds to raise a dispute. 
The question whether the men 
were wilfully deceived or not is of 
secondary importance to the pub. 
lic. The tenderers of bad advice, 
if there were such, will have been 
sufficiently punished by the loss of 
influence, which must have fol- 
lowed the collapse of their plans. 
We shall not, therefore, here at- 
tempt to fix or apportion blame ; 
but merely look upon what oc- 
curred as the deliberate acts of the 
body of the miners. 

Without pretending to define 
very accurately the areas of the 
dispute, we may say in general 
terms that it was confined to York- 
shire, Lancashire, and the Midland 
counties. Northumberland, Dur- 
ham, and South Wales do not ap- 
pear to have been to any great 
extent implicated, as in those 
regions the sliding scale arrange- 
ment obtains largely. The core of 


the discontent seems to have been - 


the south-west of Yorkshire. We 
understand that they work by 
the sliding scale in some CO 
lieries in North Wales and im 
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the Forest of Dean, although 
that method may not be general 
in those places. The delegates sent 
to some public meetings claimed to 
represent 170,000 miners : it was 
stated on the part of the coal- 
owners that they represented no 
more than 135,000. In either case 
the numbers were very formidable; 
and if only 135,000 men had ceased 
to work, the consequences would 
probably have been calamitous all 
round.’ 

The men perceived from the first 
the importance of making the strike 
as extensive as possible. It has 
been explained above why this was 
important. And they held, per- 
sonally or by their representatives, 
many meetings in different northern 
towns, with a view of ascertaining 
what their numerical strength was, 
and how it might best be increased. 
It is clear that towards the middle 
of November they considered the 
adherents to be sufficiently numer- 
ous to warrant immediate action ; 
and notices were very generally 
served upon employers to the effect 
that, failing a concession of the 
men’s demands, there would be a 
cessation of work in a fortnight 
or other legally prescribed period 
of time for the notices to extend. 
It is clear, too, that the coal-owners, 
labour-masters, and the thinking 
part of the public in the discon- 


. tented districts, also believed in the 


men’s power to effect a disturbance, 
the whole consequences of which 
they could not foresee, but which 
must certainly have been highly in- 
jurious. We were told by the press 
of the coal-districts to prepare for 
evil times, as a strike, whether 
justifiable or not, was inevitable. 
We should note here that, al- 
though the miners had taken the 
serious step of serving their notices, 


by which they committed them- 
selves to a loss of their employment 
if the masters should choose to hold 
them to the letter of their own 
documents, yet, as the masters were 
not at all likely to insist upon a 
cessation of work according to no- 
tice—that is to say, as the masters 
were not likely to forbid the with- 
drawal of the notices, the men had 
not practically taken an irrevocable 
step. Nevertheless it is clear that 
those interested, and other observ- 
ers, had very little confidence in the 
moderation or accessibility te rea- 
son of the miners, but bade us all 
prepare for a most inconvenient 
strike, though for perhaps not a 
long one. As it turned out, they 
judged the men wrongly. 

The coal-owners at this conjunc- 
ture appear to have behaved with 
much firmness and patience. With 
very few exceptions, they at once 
advised the men that a 15 per cent 
or even a 10 per cent rise of wages 
was impossible. The coal-trade, as 
they said, was so far from being 
very prosperous that it could barely 
keep going at present rates; indeed 
the last rise in wages, which took 
uo in November 1882, had never 

een compensated by an improve- 
ment in business; so that the diffi- 
culty to them was to refrain from 
making a reduction of wages—as to 
giving more, it could not be thought 
of. They offered, in proof of what 
they had alleged, to show their 
books—which offer, as far as we 
can gather, was not accepted. 

But there remained this other 
argument on the part of the men 
—viz., that although with present 
prices masters might be unable to 
afford higher wages, they might, to 
avert the strike which would press 
so hardly on the public generally, 
fairly and reasonably put up the 





The total number of coal-miners is computed at 500,000. 
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pa This argument could not 
e answered by the demonstration 
of books like the other ; but it was 
most distinctly answered to the 
effect that a rise of prices, so far 
from bringing in larger profits, 
would send business altogether 
eerie from the mines where it 
might be tried. The men seemed 
not at all convinced that this re- 
sult would ensue, and were thought 
to desire to put it to the test, when 
a powerful support to the masters 
presented itself in the intervention 
of the iron-masters into the dis- 
pute. It was declared, on the part 
of this body, that the iron-works 
were doing so poor a business that 
they could not bear to pay a higher 
price for their coal, and that they 
must, if coal should become dearer, 
cease to carry on their works. Some 
iron-masters, as an earnest of what 
must follow if the strike should 
fairly begin, notified to their men 
in the usual way that their ser- 
vices would be dispensed with after 
a certain date. This was a be- 
numbing damper to the scheme of 
forcing up prices. It will be re- 
membered how we said above that 
one-third of the coal raised is con- 
sumed in iron-works; therefore 
the refusal of iron-masters to sub- 
mit to a higher price, was decisive 
of the question whether a higher 
price should be asked or not. 

The threatened coal-owners met 
frequently and conferred. There 
was among them complete unanim- 
ity as to their position. They pre- 
pared for resistance. They formed 
associations for mutual support. 
They declared that, if the strike 
once began, work should not be 
resumed at any advance of wages; 
and some even declared that re- 
sumption of work should take place 
only at a reduction of wages. 

Days passed on in the latter half 
of November without the attitude 
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of either party in the contest bein 
sensibly altered. The press took 
the question up earnestly: the mag. 
ters and their agents were indefa. 
tigable in endeavouring to put the 
matter clearly before the men; 
and the men, contrary to custom 
and to expectation, were disposed 
to put aside passion and crude 
counsel, and to look at their posi. 
tion calmly and with a view to 
taking the wisest course. 

There was long and anxious de. 
liberation ; and up to the eve of 
the expiration of the notices it 
seemed to outsiders that the strike, 
with all its dire accompaniments, 
could hardly be averted. The men, 
however, if they gave no indication 
of how they were being moved, 
were undoubtedly impressed by 
many representations which had 
been made to them in the course 
of the discussion. Many of them 
showed that they have now some 
perception of the remote, as well 
as of the immediate, results of a 
strike, The most intelligent of 
them weighed pretty fairly the 
arguments for and against acting 
upon the notices. 

The expediency of the strike 
could be maintained only on the 
assumption either that the masters 
were deceiving the men as to the 
profits of the coal business, and 
that the masters could, out of those 
profits, very well afford to pay 
higher wages; or on the assumption 
that prices could be forced up so 
as to furnish the means of paying 
higher wages. There was no other 
ground but one of these on which 
it could be pleaded that to strike 
was advisable, and the masters had 
emphatically stated that neither 
of these grounds was solid or real, 
and had offered every facility for 
investigation and proof of what 
they said. : 

The inexpediency of the strike 
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had, on the other hand, many 
otent arguments to sustain it. 
The first and most obvious was 
that the pitmen, striking in the 
depth of winter, must, with their 
families,be exposed to much misery, 
let the outcome of the dispute be 
what it might. The second was 
that they were very ill provided 
with any funds to help them along 
during the period of inaction ; for 
it seems nowhere to be disputed 
that the means of the unions and 
associations were very low, and 
that a large portion of the miners 
did not belong to any union at 
all. Again, the stoppage of the 
coai-workswould infallibly produce 
the stoppage also of the iron-works 
and other industries dependent 
upon coal, and so create an extent 
of pauperism which it was horrible 
to think of. Beyond this, there 
was the fear, nay, the certainty, 
that some districts would refuse to 
join the movement, and that some 
collieries even in the agitated dis- 
tricts would not stop; thus, that 
those who might subject themselves 
tomuch suffering by striking would, 
in effect, undergo privation for the 
benefit of others, who would incur 
no privation at all. These were 
the plain, patent, unconcealable 
considerations. But to many men 
capable of taking a broad survey 
of the condition of things, it was 
apparent that business is now in 
such a wavering state, that if once 
it should cease in any district, it 
may possibly leave that district 
for ever. Insufficient as our work- 
men may deem their wages to be, 
there is no doubt that in some 
foreign countries wages-are lower 
still; and for that reason there is 
imminent danger of the foreigner 
underselling us even in our own 
markets, it he were to get the 
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very favourable opportunity that 
would be afforded him should prices 
be arbitrarily forced up in England, 
he would not fail to use it to our 
serious disadvantage. Farther off, 
beyond the intrusion of the for- 
eigner into our markets, is the 
inevitable quest of cheap labour 
by the English capitalist, and the 
introduction of foreign hands—per- 
haps of the dreaded Chinese. 

t is satisfactory to know that 
our pitmen, after long and anx- 
iously weighing these pros and cons, 
decided at last that it is better to 
endure the present state of things, 
than to run the great risk of ulti- 
mate failure, and encounter the 
certain immediate misery, which a 
strike would create. Their calm 
and discreet regard of the circum- 
stances marks apparently an epoch 
in business. Now that so man 
thousand workmen have exercise 
such dispassionate judgment in 
reference toa matter which touched 
them very closely, it is probable 
that in future disputes we shall 
find the men using their heads to 
some purpose, and probing the con- 
troversies to the bottom before 
committing themselves to the fear- 
ful issues of strikes. Thus they, 
and society at large, will be saved 
from the consequences of blind and 
hurtfulstruggles, whether produced 
by passion and suspicion arising 
among the men themselves, or by 
the arts-and persuasions of persons 
who have an interest in urging 
them to suicidal courses. All of 
these discords can be brought to 
the test of examination and reason, 
if only both sides are willing to 
approach them in an equitable 
_. As has been said above, 
the interests of employers and em- 
ployed are, as regards the outside 
world, the very same. It would 








' It is stated that four-fifths of the Yorkshire miners are non-unionists. 
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therefore be wanton folly in either 
of them to give the outsider an 
occasion against them by obstin- 
ately inflaming internal quarrels. 

In some of the journals and 
gazettes which it has been neces- 
sary to consult in following the 
course of this very important dis- 
agreement, we have been concerned 
to find expressions which read like 
notes of triumph at the men’s 
failure, and of contemptuous vaunt- 
ing at what was represented as 
their ignominious retreat. These 
expressions we regard as injudi- 
cious and unfair. The men deserve 
to be respected and applauded for 
declining the contest, not to be 
derided and scorned. They have 
achieved a far greater victory than 
it would have been to have coerced 
the masters : they have triumphed 
over prejudice, ignorance,and short- 
sighted action. We do not look 
upon them asa beaten faction, but 
as a body who, by following their 
understandings and not their tem- 
pers, have not only averted a serious 
calamity in the present, but have 
introduced a practice which may, 
as we hope, become established, to 
the avoiding of confusion, strife, 
and lasting injury in the future. 
No doubt there were, during the 
discussion, provoking and injurious 
observations made, and recrimina- 
tion was sometimes a good deal 
heated ; how could it be otherwise, 
where so many voices were raised, 
and where each man spoke only as 
he felt? We look not to how in- 
dividuals may have spoken or voted, 
but to the sound and sensible con- 
clusion which has been come to by 
the whole body. 

What has just been said will 
carry more weight with it if readers 
take into account the misleading 
influences to which workmen in 
these days are subject. ..They are 
continually being toid that they, 
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being the producing hands, are en- 
titled to a much larger share than 
they now enjoy of everything which 
isthe result of their labour. The 

are defrauded, it is said, of their 
natural rights by the grasping 
capitalists, who gather to them. 
selves all the great rewards of toil, 
and leave to the toilers only the 
barest modicum that nature will 
let them work upon. 

Theré are always in the world a 
number of well-meaning, kindly- 
disposed persons, who busy them. 
selves in the endeavour to rectify 
what appear to them to be great 
blots and blemishes in the order of 
things, without much, or without 
any, idea how in practice their 
desires are to be realised. The 
simply decree and will that suc 
and such a dispensation of things 
is unsatisfactory or vicious, and 
that it shall be rectified forthwith; 
while their efforts to carry out 
their decrees are little better than 
puerile. Nevertheless these bene- 
volent persons sometimes do much 
unintentional harm to the societies 
whom they endeavour to amelio- 
rate. They fail’ of their object, and 
they create unreasonable aspira- 
tions which surely lead to discon- 
tent. Now discontent is a form 
of unhappiness. 

In the present day many of 
these friends of humanity are at 
issue with nature and with the 
order of the world on the subject 
of the great inequalities which un- 
doubtedly are to be found between 
different classesof mankind. They 
do not like these inequalities. They 
think it would be a much better 
arrangement if there were no very 
poor and no very rich ; and, in ful- 
filment of their conception of what 
is right, they have decreed that 
the rich shall be relieved of their 


good things, and that the poor shall 
be made glad thereby. Now part 
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of their design, that of aiding the 
really poor and needy, is unques- 
tionably well warranted. They are 
not only at liberty, but they would 
do well, to put their hands into 
their pockets and to relieve the 
poor to any extent that they can 
afford. But unfortunately their 
charity does not take exactly this 
direction. They would prefer to 
benefit the poor at the expense of 
others, and for their seizing what 
belongs to others they have no 
warrant whatever. Not only have 
they no warrant, but one does not 
see how their ideas can be carried 
into act at all except by producing 
anarchy and confusion everywhere; 
and a general social chaos would 
hardly tend to an equal and peace- 
able partition of this world’s goods. 
Most of us would be glad if the 
condition of the very poor could be 
ameliorated ; and many rich men 
make, as we believe, great and 
noble efforts in that direction with 
judgment and with good effect. 
But they are able to accomplish 
but little in proportion to the vast 
amount of want and _ suffering. 
They do not feel justified in forci- 
bly taking from other men for the 
benefit of the poor, and so the 
amount of good done is but mo- 
derate. 

The preaching of these doctrines 
about equality and the spoiling of 
the rich has, however, exercised a 
most deleterious influence on the 
minds of the ignorant and of those 
of low estate. It has raised in 
their minds a belief that a humble 
station is a positive wrong to him 
who fills it; and that the great 
duty and interest of all consists in 
rebelling against our condition if it 
is not of the highest, and in en- 
deavouring to strip and impoverish 
all who are above ourselves. 

We will not consider these lev- 
elling doctrines more at length, 
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but will remark, in reference to 
the subject of this paper, that 
such precepts as these philanthro- 
pists put abroad, cannot fail to 


*vitiate the minds of the coal-miners 


and men of the same class, and to 
obscure their vision of things as 
they truly are. Men of higher 
training than miners may be most 
prejudicially thrown off their bal- 
ance by being assured that their 
merits and rights entitle them to 
much better emoluments than they 
enj y: and that what their richer 
neighbours possess is fraudulently 
taken from them. Human nature 
lends a ready ear to flattering tales 
of this kind. Therefore, if the 
coal-miners were by such specious 
misrepresentations prepared and 
excited against a time of conflict 
or dispute, we must not be surprised 
or shocked at their having gone 
so far as they did on the way to 
a crisis ; we should rather. admire 
them the more for the sensible 
conclusion of their trial in spite of 
the serious strain to which their 
judgment was subjected. 

here a strife has, been much 
embittered, as this has been, it is 
certain that there will have been 
statements as well as reflections 
made public, which have not at all 
tended. to a clear comprehension of 
its elements. Among other things 
it was affirmed that, independent- 
ly of the present state of trade, 
pitmen’s wages were so scandal- 
ously low that they ought, as a 
requirement of humanity, to be 
made more liberal, let the profit of 
the business be what it might. 
They were said to be pee as spar- 
ingly as agricultural labourers, 
which must mean that they get 
as little as any recognised class 
of workmen. Were this true, it 
would certainly be shocking to our 
sense of justice ; because the cir- 
cumstances amid which miners’ 

T 
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working lives are passed, and the 
dangers of their calling, certainly 
entitle them to wages much above 
those of the lowest class. This 
statement about the low wages, 
however, when it comes to be sift- 
ed, appears to be wholly mislead- 
ing. From examination of the 
books of many collieries, the aver- 
age daily wages of a collier shows 
as 6s. 2d. The men in some places 
state that a deduction of 8d. a-day 
ought to be made from this to 
cover the expenses of blasting 
powder and candles, which they 
have to provide out of their own 
means. Allowing this deduction, 
the wages stand at 5s. 6d. per 
diem ; and there are privileges and 
advantages enjoyed by the work- 
men which make their real earn- 
ings worth more than that. Five 
shillings and sixpence a day can- 
not be termed very low wages ; 
and as a proof that they are not 
found to be so, it is stated that the 
men in general will not work more 
than five days a-week when they 
might work six. 

We have put together this sketch 
of the dispute in the hope that it 
may be extensively read and re- 
flected on by workmen, and in 
order that there may be on re- 
cord some carefully collected mem- 
oranda to refer to when ruptures 
between masters and men may be 
again threatening. For, one lesson 
to be learned from the speeches 
and the literature of the disagree- 
ment is, that all these gical of 
quarrel,-real or supposed, are the 
better dealt with for being pa- 
tiently looked into ; and that most 
of them can be composed without an 
open fight, if both sides look to the 
true interests of business instead 
of to the apparent and moment- 
ary interests of classes. Another 
lesson which has become available 
through the disturbance of good 
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relations is, that many of Eng- 
land’s chief industries are in q 
very critical condition,—so de. 
pressed, in fact, that a slight 
check may have the effect of per. 
manently putting them down from 
their high estate, and of mate. 
rially contracting their extent, 
The even partial decline of these 
industries would prove a most 
serious misfortune to the nation 
at large; but we may be certain 
that it would visit the working 
classes more severely than any 
other. Extensive pauperism and 
forced emigration are among the 
evils that threaten them. It is 
worth while to bear a great deal 
of present vexation rather than to 
bring about a collapse in business 
which cannot be amended once it 
may have been induced. One in- 
dustry depends so on another that 
when all are feeble, as they are 
now, a failure in one may bring 
down many. 

England’s true advantage re- 
quires that something of her old 
manufacturing and commercial 
superiority should be recovered. 
If that be possible, we may hear 
more satisfactory reports than we 
have lately been accustomed to re- 

arding both profits and wages. 

he best chance of recovery lies in 
all hands striving diligently for the 
good of trade generally—keeping 
under internal strifes and envy- 
ings, and regarding with jealousy 
not those interested in the same 
business as themselves, but the 
acute foreigner, who is on the 
watch to take advantage of the 
errors which we may commit, and 
to step in and take away our 
markets and ruin our crafts. It 
is pure error to suppose that when 
trade is depressed wages can 
forced up by agitation and the stop- 
page of work. Where is the money 
for raising wages to, come from 
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under such circumstances? But 
if by the goodwill and hearty co- 
operation of all concerned our com- 
merce can be made to hold its own, 
and perhaps to attain to increased 
ascendancy in the markets of the 
world, then the time will have 
come when, without strain or 
wrangling, but from the improved 
condition of things, the workmen 
may enjoy and establish an in- 
creased reward for their labour. 


P.S.—Since the above notes 
were penned, a communication has 
been made by a Trades-Unionist 
to the ‘Times,’ and printed in its 
issue of January 7, on “The Crit- 
ical Condition of the Coal-Trade.” 
Its sets forth, as might have been 
expected, the workman’s view of 
the question ; but as it is temper- 
ately worded, and as it would ap- 
pear to express the feeling of some 
of the men, now that the contro- 
versy has passed its first heat, it 
may be profitable to consider some 
of its representations. 

The main argument of the Un- 
ionist is that the wider adoption 
of the sliding scale of wages is 
greatly to be desired. In this 
opinion we entirely concur. The 
sliding scale, once it is arranged, 
is a safeguard against sudden 
strikes, and is very likely to prove 
(as it is the result of consultation 
and mutual concession) a means of 
obviating strikes altogether. We 
would, however, take this oppor- 
tunity of noting that the arrange- 
ment of a sliding scale is something 
more than a matter of mere ap- 
proval or will. It is as difficult 
im many instances as the arrange- 
ment of a satisfactory rate’ of 
wages ; and unless both sides are 
disposed to be conciliatory, the 
one compromise can no more be 
effected than the other. We are 
glad, however, to see the proposal 
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come from this source; and we 
accept the recommendation as an 
earnest that unionists are prepared 
to approach the question of sliding 
scales in a liberal spirit. The 
sliding scale is in operation in 
Northumberland and Durham ; and 
the relations between masters and 
men cannot be so different in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire but that 
similar. understandings may be 
come to in these latter counties, 
if only the contracting parties 
be discreetly and moderately ad- 
vised. 

The writer whose observations 
we are considering is evidently of 
opinion that the statements of 
masters in the coal and in other 
trades are not to be implicitly 
relied on when they insist on the 
insufficiency of profits to allow of 
higher wages. This is to say i 
other words, that he is a partisan 
in the contest, and has not been 
convinced by the discussions which 
have taken place ; for he begs the 
question as to nearly every point 
in dispute when he maintains that 
wages may reasonably now be 
raised. The proof of his position, 
if there is to be further conten- 
tion, we must still wait for. It is, 
however, an admission of some im- 
portance that he thinks the demand 
of 15 per cent rise was too high, 
and that he would now be content 
to take 5 per cent—a great reduc- 
tion of terms. 

He aftirms—and the statement 
reads like a very material one— 
that very many collieries have lately 
conceded a 10 per cent increase of 
wages. We are aware that an 
increase has been given in some 
collieries ; but, as we believe, the 
cases have been few instead of 
many, and it has occurred in col- 
lieries which either are small, or 
which did not concede the rise of 
10 per cent in 1882, or the wages 
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of which had been below the average 
of the district. 

The announcement which gives 
rise to most regret in the Trades- 
Unionist’s communication is that 
the men have deferred, but not 
abandoned, their intention of press- 
ing, even to the hazard of a strike, 
for a greater or less rise, and that 
they are likely to take action about 
the 28th of January. Whether 
they have done so or not will be 
known by our day of publication. 
Judging from the manner in which 
the colliers acted in December, and 
from the grounds of their action, 
we have strong hope that they will 
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proceed to no extreme measure ip 
the present critical state of their 
business—critical, we mean, not 
only as regards relations of masters 
and men, but the prospects of the 
coal-trade generally. We shall be. 
greatly disappointed if they do 
bring on a crisis, As the Unionist 
puts the case, the men’s tone, 
which was peremptory, has become 
moderate, and their demands, 
which were excessive, have been 
greatly lowered. This does not 
seem to indicate that the pitmen 
have got nearer to a resolution for 
desperate measures, but the con- 
trary. 
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Or recent years the army has 
been too much in the condition of 
an unfortunate dog bound down on 
the operating-table for successive 
Secretaries of State to try their 
surgery upon, and it now pathet- 
ically calls for rest from such vivi- 
section. But the advocates of 
“ progress,” or rather it should be 
said of “ change,” are not satisfied. 
Because of a recent and temporary 
falling off in the supply of recruits, 
which, however, is now asserted to 
have been made. up for, joined to 
the difficulties eipatancsl in pro- 
viding the yearly drafts for India, 
they have been proposing to sub- 
ject our military system, which 
fe never yet been fairly tried, to 
farther serious alterations that can 
only be regarded in the light of 
experiments. 

The falling off in the supply of 
recruits was, as is now Apparent, 
entirely due to an unwise’ med- 
dling with the recruiting regula- 
tions; and the difficulty of sup- 
plying drafts for India 1s mainly 
due toa suicidal departure from 
the conditions on which our present 
organisation was founded. And 
common-sense and common pru- 
dence alike suggest a return to 
those conditions, so that our sys- 
tem may at least receive a fair 
trial before subjecting it to further 
changes that. may only plunge us 
deeper in the mire. 

In the November number of the 
Magazine for 1880, we indicated 
the particulars of the suicidal de- 
parture here referred to as follows: 
“The present system was based 
on the conditions that the battal- 
lons at home should be maintained 
at a certain minimum strength. 
The numbers were fixed both with 
& view to provide at an early 


period an adequate reserve, with- 
out which short service is a mock- 
ery, and as the only means of 
maintaining in readiness for the 
small wars, in which England is so 
frequently involved, a certain num- 
ber of battalions at high strength. 
Yet the number of men on which 
Lord Cardwell’s scheme was based, 
and which was approved by Par- 
liament, was voted for one year 
only. Inthe very next year the 
numbers were reduced by more 
than 7000 men by the very Gov- 
ernment that had established the 
system ; and since then, the num- 
bers actually voted have made it 
inevitable that the battalions first 
for service have been composed 
nearly one-half of boys under 
eight months’ service.” 
t seems hopeless that under a 
> rs of government by party 
ngland can ever possess an effi- 
cient army. Whenever a saving 
is to be effected on the yearly esti- 
mates, the hand of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer falls heaviest on 
the army ; and it must be allowed 
that fifteen and a half millions 
ought to be more than sufficient 
for the purpose if properly distri- 
buted. But, unfortunately, the 
saving is always effected in the 
wrong place, by striking off men, 
without an adequate supply of 
whom the machine can no more 
work profitably than can a steam- 
engine if it is denied a sufficiency 
of coal. The short -service or- 
ganisation was commended to Par- 
liament in 1871 by the promise 
that the Reserve would attain a 
specified large development in a 
ven time. Yet, in 1872, by re- 
ucing largely the number of men 
out of whom the Reserve must 
be manufactured, the Government 
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rendered it impossible to fulfil the 
expectations they had raised. And 
thus, although Lord Cardwell was 
personally interested in keeping 
up the numbers on which the suc- 
cess of his scheme absolutely de- 
pended, he was unable to resist 
the pressure of his colleagues, 
urged on the ground that the polit- 
ical horizon was for the moment 
clear, and consented to a large re- 
duction of men, that absolutely 
ruined his own handiwork. Lord 
Cardwell’s own experiences ought 
to have warned him; for, in 1869, 
when he was War Minister, be- 
cause the political horizon was 
without a cloud, the Government 
had summarily discharged 20,000 
men from the army, whose places 
had to be supplied again in 1870, 
in the panic occasioned by the 


Franco-German war, and with all 
the disadvantages attendant on 
panic haste. 


The army is still suf- 
fering from the evil effects of that 
ill-advised reduction. 

To appreciate properly the evil 
consequences of reducing the home 
battalions below the strength fixed 


by the conditions of our organisa- 


tion, it should be understood that 
a home battalion, like a Jong- 
suffering transport mule, is weight- 
ed with heavier burthens than it 
can profitably carry even at its 
best. It suffers depletion every 
year from losses by death, by de- 
sertion, by purchased discharges, 
and by men passing to the Re- 
serve ; and it is, vase dy obliged to 
supply the losses yearly sustained 
from the same causes a its twin 
battalion in India or the colonies. 
When, therefore, it is considered 
that the yearly draft for India 
required to be furnished by a home 
battalion numbering 450 men has 
frequently exceeded 300, it will be 
understood how it has happened 
that the low-strength battalions 
have been reduced to the state of 
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miserable inefficiency so justly com. 
plained of ; and it will be apparent 
that their condition is in no wa 
due to causes inherent in our 
system, but entirely to its flagrant 
maladministration by the _politi- 
cals who rule in Pall Mall. It is 
worse than childish to expect a 
battalion 450 strong to supply all 
the demands above detailed and 
yet continue to bear the semblance 
of a military body. 

In connection with this subject, 
it is an open secret that the present 
Adjutant-General, in an official 
minute, has declared it impossible 
to supply efficient drafts for battal. 
ions serving abroad without an ad- 
dition of at least 8000 men to the 
infantry serving at home. But 
there is little hope of the neces. 
sary increase being given until the 
hands of Ministers are, as is usual 
with them, forced by events, when 
it may be too late. The leading 
principle of our present organisa- 
tion is, that the number of soldiers 
at home must balance the number 
abroad, so that the casualties of 
the battalions abroad may be sup- 

lied by the battalions at home, 
ven with such equality of num- 
bers, the object can only be accom- 
plished at the cost of serious dete- 
rioration to the home battalions; 
and whenever the balance is dis- 
turbed, these cannot possibly do 
the work required of them with 
out a pro tanto increase of their 
rank and file. Yet, owing 
the demands of Egypt, 66 battal- 
ions at home have for a long time 
past been called upon to sup 
ply 75 battalions abroad without 
one additional man being allowed 
to the number of the former. The 
consequence is, that although it 
were now decided to raise the 
home battalions to the strength 
that should have been given t 
them eighteen months ago, the re- 
cruits raised for that purpose 
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would not be available as soldiers, 
and could not be sent abroad 
under a year ; whereas, if that mea- 
sure had been adopted at the pro- 
per time, the recruits then raised 
would be available now. 

The political atmosphere seems 
overcharged with electricity, and 
all men, excepting those who habit- 
ually dwell above the clouds, must 
feel that the army is just now the 
one of our national institutions 
that it most behoves us to have in 
perfect condition for use at any 
moment. But our Ministers are 
deaf to warnings ; and after all, 
the military dilemma is only one of 
many that have their origin in gov- 
ernment by a popular assembly, to 
which would appear to be appli- 
cable the reverse of Macaulay’s de- 
scription of the times of ancient 
Rome, when 

‘¢ None was for a party,” 


but 
‘* All were for the State,” 


and under which English Cabinets, 
in recent times, have been accus- 
tomed to place the numbers in a 
“division” above the real interests 
of the country. 

The impossibility of supplying 
the ~ drafts required by India 
from the attenuated home battal- 
ions, was referred to in a leading 
article in the ‘Times’ on the 13th 
November last. The writer, in 
order to avoid the necessity of “a 
substantial increase of the home 
battalions, and consequently of the 
estimates,” propounds an alterna- 
tive remedy that would be worse 
than the disease. For whereas all 
recruits (excepting in the Guards) 
are now enlisted for seven years 
with the colours and five in the 
Reserve, the ‘Times’ would invite 
arecruit to engage for fifteen years 
in all in place of twelve, giving 
him the option of serving either for 
three years with the colours and 
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twelve in the Reserve, or for 
twelve with the colours and three 
in the Reserve. 

Now, apart from the unlikeli- 
hood that any number of men 
would be found to give fifteen 
years of their lives to military 
service in any shape without a 
on of pension, it may be 
expected from past experience that 
at least four-fifths of the recruits 
would declare for the shorter period 
of colour service. Before these 
could be sent to India they must 
all be induced to extend their ser- 
vice in the ranks from three years 
to twelve ; and however sanguine 
the expectation that a sufficiency of 
men to provide the Indian reliefs 
would be so obtained, such ‘a pian 
would depend for its success alto- 
gether on contingencies, and would 
be very far from possessing the 
certainty that ought to characterise 
the working of a military machine. 
And if, as all experience would 
seem to indicate, the men could 
not be induced to extend their ser- 
vice—what then ? 

What the army now wants 
above all things is a little breath- 
ing- time, and that reformers 
should be content to wait the 
development of our present system, 
under fair conditions of trial, be- 
fore indulging in new experiments. 
And this prudent reticence is en- 
forced by the fact, that the first 
and most revolutionary step in 
“army reform” has unquestionably 
been disappointing in its results. 

Among the advantages promised 
by those who carried the abolition 
of purchase, was one, and that not 
the least prominent, that it would 
ensure the army being officered 
by a body of “ professional officers,” 
who, on account of their love of 
the service would be content to 

ass their lives in it. Speaking 
in the House of Peers in 1870, 
Lord Northbrook stated that, un- 
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der the system of “purchase,” it 
was impossible to secure what he 
called a professional body of offi- 
cers, because so many of all ranks 
yearly left the army by sale, that 
“however anxious officers might 
be to acquire a knowledge of their 
profession, it was utterly impossi- 
ble the majority could do so while 
these rapid changes went on.” 
Yet in spite of the promises of the 
promoters of the measure, thirteen 
years after the abolition of purchase, 
officers are so little in love with 
the army, that they are voluntarily 
leaving it in crowds,—large num- 


bers thinking only of “making their _, 


book,” that 1s, of obtaining the best 
terms of retirement at the earliest 
possible time. The average number 
of years that officers now remain 
in the army from choice is smaller 
than under the purchase system ; 
while, on the other hand, many who 
would gladly have made the army 
a life profession, are now com- 
pelled to leave it before attaining 
their prime. 

Another deplorable result of the 
abolition of purchase, is the new 
doctrine of “selection,” which, if 
pushed in practice to the lengths 
advocated by certain votaries of 
progress, and foreshadowed by re- 
cent instances, would, we predict, 
utterly destroy the confidence of 
officers in the justice of those 
authorities on whom their future 
prospects would depend. In dis- 
cussing the question, it would be 
convenient to obtain a clear defini- 
tion of what is meant by “selec- 
tion.” The demand urged by the 
doctrinaires is, that ‘ competent 
men, and not merely senior men, 
should occupy responsible positions 
in the army as they do in other 
public callings.” To a proposition 
so stated, no objection can be 
taken ; but if the real meaning be 
that the dest men should be sought 


out and promoted to vacancies as 
they arise, it simply covers a 
dangerous delusion. According to 
such a meaning, whenever an in- 
fantry majority might become 
vacant, the “ selector” would be 
bound to seek out the best man 
from among the 1500 full-pay 
captains ; for a vacant majority 
in the artillery, the choice would 
lie among the 340 captains ; for 
a vacant lieutenant-colonelcy of 
infantry, including the Guards, the 
best man would have to be found 
among the 300 full-pay majors,— 
and so on. ' 

If it should be said that it is not 
intended to discriminate between 
approximate shades of merit, it 
follows that this theoretical “selec- 
tion” would resolve itself into a 
system of “modified seniority ;” 
otherwise, unless the selector be 
infallible, he must make many mis- 
takes, where every mistake would 
be a sweeping injustice. Indeed, 
considering the fallibility of human 
judgment, as well as taking into 
account other influences, it may be 
questioned if the chances of injus- 
tice would be much greater under 
a system of promotion by lot. At 
all events, officers would be likely 
to feelas much confidence in the 
one as in the other. “Other pub- 
lic callings” afford scope for the 
display of superior professional 
ability at all times, and merit earns 
advancement by a process of natu- 
ral selection. In the struggle for 
existence the strongest rise to the 
top. It is true*that war provides 
the athbitious soldier with means 
of distinction affording fair and 
fitting ground for discrimination. 
But during peace, under the system 
here supposed, advancement would 
depend on an artificial and wholly 
untrustworthy selection, because 
the dead level of peace affords no 
opportunities for the display of 
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such differences in the special and 
rarer qualities valuable in the man 
of action that could alone justify a 
disturbance of the seniority rule in 
army promotion. In the German 
army promotion by seniority is a 
rule absolute. The tests of effi- 
ciency are rigidly applied. Where 
these are satisfied promotion is 
iven as a right; and an officer, 
first of his grade, who is unfit to 
be promoted, is judged unfit to 
remain in the German army. In 
our army certain proofs of effi- 
ciency are exacted as qualifying 
for promotion ; it would be solely 
due to incapacity in the administra- 
tion if these tests were not satis- 
fied ; and there could be no justi- 
fication for superseding in peace 
time an officer first of his grade, 
who, having been always favour- 
ably reported on, had besides satis- 
fied the prescribed tests for promo- 
tion to higher rank. 

We have lately heard much of 
the evils of interfering with esprit 
de corps; but such interference 
could hardly take a more objec- 
tionable form than the filling of 
every vacant majority and lieu- 
tenant-coloneley in any regiment 
by a stranger from a different 
corps, who might easily be infe- 
rior to some of those whom he 
would supersede, and who, if not 
really inferior, wouid infallibly be 
thought so. 

The above may appear an exag- 
gerated, and it is doubtless a very 
absurd, picture of the working of 
a system: of selection ; but if it 
does not mean this, it can only 
mean the adoption of the German 
system—the only fair and reason- 
able one—of pure seniority, modi- 
fied by the rigid exercise of the 
veto sas the promotion of offi- 
cers whose incompetence has been 
clearly established. If this veto 
had been rigidly exercised in the 
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past, * selection ” never would have 
een heard of in our army,—a 
system which Anthony Trollope, 
speaking from his experience of its 
administration in the Post-office 
department, calls “the damnable 
system of so-called merit”; and 
we should have been spared the 
scandal of seeing the recent super- 
session of a regimental lieutenant- 
colonel by a junior officer from a 
different corps. 

Whenever an officer is super 
seded, it ought to be for some cause 
clearly disqualifying him for the 
higher ae and a system that 
should pretend to detect such min- 
ute differences of merit as to pro- 
mote one officer over the head of 
another because he is supposed to 
be a shade better, and which yet, 
a little later, should allow of the 
promotion of the superseded officer, 
would be simply “reform” run 
mad—utterly indefensible on any 
ground of reason, justice, or public 
policy—and would simply open the 
door to the worst form of favourit- 
ism. No man, or association of 
men, could safely be trusted with 
the administration of such a system, 
and ‘under it no officer could feel 
secure of obtaining just treatment. 

Selection by merit is only one 
of the many unpractical nostrums 
which the doctrinaires are bent 
on forcing on the country. “ Liv- 
ing up in a balloon,” or “in the 
planet Saturn,”—these are the men 
who have meddled and muddled 
in Ireland, in South Africa, in 
India, and in Heyes 5 who have 
wasted the time of Parliament in 
childish censures on the Lords, in 
inoperative rules of procedure, in 
trying to force on the House of 
Commons Mr Bradlaugh, and on 
the country the ridiculous preten- 
sions of M. de Lesseps. Every- 
thing of any importance they have 
attempted has resulted in disas- 
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trous or ludicrous failure, except- 
~* only the military expedition 
to Egypt ; and now they are bent 
on applying their ruinous nostrums 
to the army which, gaining for them 
their one ‘success, procured for 
them at the same time a renewal 
of the lease of their power for 
mischief. 

The question recently asked at 
Oldham by Mr H. Gladstone— 
“What had the Tories done to 
justify a change of Government ?” 
—should rather have been, What 
have the Liberals not done to 
justify that change? If a servant 
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shows himself incorrigible in re- ~ 
spect of setting fire to his mas. 
ter’s curtains, destroying his linen, 
smashing his valuable china, mak. 
ing away with other people’s pro- 
perty, and generally wasting his 
time in “blether,” instead of at- 
tending to the diligent perform. 
ance of his duties, his master does 
not inquire what others have done 
to justify a change of servants, but 
incontinently turns off the delin- 
quent and replaces him by the best 
available substitute. Let us hope 
that John Bull may go and do 
likewise. 








